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PREFACE. 



Had the object of the writer, in producing this 
treatise, been to make a book, or to entertain the 
'light reading' portion of the community, some 
very different theme would have been chosen. 
However feebly executed, the design has been to 
lift up a banner for the truth. The author believes 
there are many who, with himself, prefer, at any 
cost, to hold the truth in the love of it, assured 
that it must be best in the long run. In an age 
when error's assaults are unusually bold and inces- 
sant, when nothing is too clearly revealed to escape 
attack, and when, consequently, many sincere minds 
are feeling their way to the foundations of their 
faith, or half bewildered by the conflict of surround- 
ing opinion, it may not be altogether useless if one 
who has seriously investigated for the satisfaction of 
his own mind present the grounds of his belief on 
a branch of Christian teaching which has come in 
for its full share of doubt and opposition. Good 
service has already been rendered by other produc- 
tions on the same side of the main question; and 
yet there seems to be room and need for some such 
review as is here attempted, from the standpoint 
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occupied by the writer, in common with many 
others. 

There is no pretence of having in these few 
pages exhausted the discuBsioa of the subject. The 
matter advanced is intended to ate! in promoting a 
clearer understanding and firmer grasp of ' the 
faith once dehvered to the aunts.' 

Without tracing all the theories and arguments 
dealt with to their various origins, which ia often 
more tedions than profitable to the reader, the 
endeavour has been to sketch a general plan of 
treatment, and incorporate the arguments on both 
sides in the respective places to which they natu- 
rally belonged. 

In dealing with objections from any quarter, tho 
nnthor has first tried to feel their full force upon 
hia own mind. This, he conceived, was a matter of 
&imesa to the cauae for which they were urged, and 
an advantage to himaelf in testing their value. 

The age of an argnment has had little or nothing 
to do with its admission into the body of thia Essay. 
"Not was it mnch regarded whether it was original 
or borrowed, if it had point and power. Whether 
new or old, patristic, mediseval, or modern, descended 
from antiquity through the crucible of successive 
controversies, or the product of contemporary 
thought, or newly bom of the author's cogitations, 
it was accepted according to the measure in which 
it seemed to possess intrinsic worth. 
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The anthor is very conscioas that he is sending 
forth a work in which many defects will appear^ 
which might have been fewer if he could have 
devoted nnintermpted attention to its preparation. 
Nevertheless^ he cherishes the hope^ that^ under the 
blessing of the Father of lights^ Whose glory is its 
highest aim^ his labour may, at least in some degree, 
attain its principal object. 

Halifax, May, 1871. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Ths speedy exhaustion of the first edition of this 
treatise, and the still unsatisfied demand, afford 
reason for the early issue of a second. A yet more 
agreeable encouragement is found in the testimonies 
received by the author from ministers and others, 
that their Christian faith and experience have been 
advantaged by perusal of the Essay. 

Since the publication of this work, the author has 
not withheld attention from the continued assaults 
on the doctrine here maintained ; but while he has 
observed much repetition of old refuted sophisms, 
surcharged with fierce declamatory dogmatism, 
hardly any real addition to the augmentative strength 
of the opposition has come within sight. Notable 
in the tactics of that opposition appears a firm 
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reliance on the influence of emphatic reiteration^ 
combined with an apparent belief that censorious 
epithets hurled at orthodoxy may supply the lack 
of cogent reasoning. And, alas ! it is to be feared 
there is a considerable class of unreasoning minds 
with whom this method may prevail. Among 
destructionists, a fashion has obtained of assuming 
that their definitions of certain words, such as to 
' kill/ ' destroy/ ' perish/ ' die/ and ' live/ are uni- 
versally allowed; and then to argue from that 
assumption to their chief dogma, with an air of easy 
triumph, which doubtless seems plausible enough to 
themselves and their adherents ; though to others, 
who, at the outset, deny their definitions, their con- 
clusions appear as garish superstructures without 
foundation. It has not been considered needful to 
traverse these tactics beyond the space allotted to 
them in the former edition, since whatever of argu- 
ment they have recently developed was anticipated 
and rebutted ; and their example of angry denunci- 
ation it is well not to imitate. 

The suggested improvements of friendly reviews 
could not all be accepted, because some were op- 
posed to others ; but all have been carefully weighed, 
and as many of them adopted as gave promise of 
increasing the adaptation of the work to the ends 
contemplated. The alterations and additions, how- 
ever, are but few and small, with perhaps the 
exception of the Appendix on Mr. Gillespie's 
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teaching. That portion of the book could not well 
be included in the body of a treatise appealing 
exclusively to Revelation^ inasmuch as his appeal is 
to a totally different standard^ — ^natural reason. To 
prove Mr. Gillespie's deductions true, would prove 
the Bible false; for, on this subject, the two are 
mutually contradictory. And for the same reason 
the truth of the Bible implies the fallacy of his 
deductions. But this is not the refutation attempted 
in the Appendix, which tests and, it is hoped, 
overturns his inferences by appeal to his own 
standard of uninspired human reason. Not that by 
this process the doctrine under discussion is demon- 
strated true, but that the contrary is shown to be 
not proved. 

The plan of the work required that some thoughts 
and Scripture texts should be more than once in- 
troduced, which, it is hoped, will not be accounted 
needless repetition by those who observe the difEer- 
ence of connection. 

With a few slight verbal alterations, it has been 
thought well to incorporate the reply to the theory 
of Mr. Birks in the body of the Essay. 

For more convenient reference a list of the 
Scripture texts alluded to has been subjoined. 

Had the lapse of time and further reflection 
destroyed or materially weakened the author's 
solemn conviction of the truth and importance of 
the doctrine here defended, he could have been no 
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party to the republication of this work. The result 
having been in exactly the opposite direction^ this 
edition is sent forth in the conscientious belief that 
the teaching of eternal punishment is an essential 
part of the ' whole counsel of God/ to suppress which 
would imply want of fidelity to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Oheetham Hill, January, 1873. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Thb endeavour to place the third edition of this 
work abreast of the most recent developments of 
the controversy in which it is concerned has resulted 
in considerable additions^ especially in the discussion 
of destructionism. Some may think this branch of 
the subject has thus received an undue share of at- 
tention; to which the answer is, — first, that apparent 
disproportion of bulk is a less evil than to swell 
certain parts needlessly for the sake of producing 
equality in the length of the chapters and sections ; 
again, the thoughtful reader will observe that in 
the earlier chapters universalism is dealt with more 
frequently than destructionism; moreover, the 
advocacy of the latter theory has, of late, been 
pressed forward with peculiar persistency. The 
Rev. E. White's large volume on Life in Christ, 
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with some works of smaller note^ though largely 
occapied in reiterating exploded arguments, has 
done much to keep the question of 'conditional 
immortality' in agitation. 

The Rev. James Baldwin Brown, in his recent 
Lectures on the Doctrine of Annihilation^ seems to 
veer in the direction of universal restoration by 
means of a post mortem probation for the lost; 
though, as we understand, his views of free-will 
imply that some may be perverse enough to resist 
all overtures of mercy, and consequently remain 
miserable for ever. He appears to despise un- 
reasonably the exact interpretation of Scripture, 
and to stake his conclusions on general views of 
the love of Grod and the provisions of redemption, 
perhaps overlooking, or under-estimating, the fact 
that such views have a poor chance of supporting 
any doctrine, unless they themselves are supported 
by a careful exegesis of Holy Scripture. Such a 
method of escape from the demands of plain Scrip- 
ture cannot permanently serve him, any more than 
it can those whose theology is much further astray 
than his own. The appeal made by extinctionists 
to the letter of Scripture has rendered minute 
examination of many passages necessary in defence 
of the truth. 

On Mr. Brown's denunciations of some extreme 
representations, which have generally been associated 
with the most objectionable forms of predestin- 
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arianism^ we have not a word to saj, except that 
sucli representations are no way essential to the 
doctrine we maintain. 

It may be expedient to premise that when the 
doctrine vindicated in this Essay is called the 
orthodox view, the writer wishes it to be understood 
that the intention is not to assume the soundness 
of the doctrine. The term is used simply for con- 
venience, as distinguishing the doctrine from those 
which stand opposed to it. It is so used by some 
of our opponents, as denoting the doctrine which 
has generally prevailed in the creeds of Christendom. 
The present state of the controversy on cschat- 
olOgy, and the many inquiries for copies of For Ever 
since the exhaustion of the second edition, have 
encouraged the author to believe that the issue of a 
third edition, carefully revised, might be of use 
among the many who desire all the aid they can 
obtain in the study of a subject which is not more 
awful to contemplate than powerful in its bearings 
on the profoundest interests of mankind. 

Altrincham, February, 1878. 

M. Handles. 
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Chapter I. 

IMPORTANCE OP THE SUBJECT. 

' Every truth which u revealed in the Oracles of 6od it undoubt- 
edly of great importanee, yet it may be allowed that tome of 
those which are revealed therein are of greater importance 
than otherSf at being more immediately conducive to the grand 
end of aU^ the eternal salvation of men,* — John Wesley. 

A DISPOSITION is observable to set down the 
doctrine of eternal punishment as a mere matter 
of ' opinion/ or speculation, and thus relegate it to the 
region of unsettled ' open questions.' Were its adhe- 
rents to fall in with this compromise, they might win 
the compliment of theological amiability; but would 
certainly concede that the doctrine was unsupported by 
indubitable evidence, that it had no practical bearing on 
man's interests, and that its candid investigation and 
belief were beyond the range of responsibiliiy. The 
tendency of such compromise would be to render a 
theme uninfluential which was intended to stir the 
depths of feeling and volition. When, to avoid a 
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disagreeable controversy, or the trouble of research, on 
a gloomy subject, men yield to regard it as a mere 
matter of speculative opinion, they virtually give up the 
doctrine, which, rightly held, is not a speculation, but 
a belief based on Divine testimony. 

In the history of religious doctrines the place of this 
one is generally on the side of the cardinal Christian 
verities, and its denial on the side of scepticism, more 
or less advanced. This fact, on the principle that 
truth dovetails with truth better than with error, 
though not of itself sufficient proof that the doctrine 
holds the high rank of a leading element of the Chris- 
tian revelation, is yet perfectly consistent with that 
view. 

To have a prominent place in the Word of God is 
enough to invest the doctrine with grave interest in 
the eyes of candid inquirers. But when we consider 
its profound import, if true, it is amazing that any 
should think of lowering it to the grade of an inopera- 
tive opinion. Between a religion setting forth never- 
ending pain as the effect of refusing it, and one 
threatening only a limited effect, the difference is 
incalculable. By the latter hypothesis the whole 
aspect and value of Christianity are changed. In 
the one case, ihe penal consequence falling on the 
disobedient, and escaped by the obedient, is termin- 
able ; in the other case interminable. The two admit 
of no comparison in point of duration. In the one 
case, the believing are saved from the limited evil 
which the unbelieving suffer; i.e., believers are saved 
immediately, and unbelievers after a time. In the 
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other case, salvation means to avoid, and damnation to 
endore, an unending penalty ; i.e., the saved to escape at 
once, and the damned never. Many opponents of the 
doctrine own its momentousness Mrhen they proclaim 
millions of years in sufPering a trifle compared vdth 
endless woe. 

And as its tmth or falsity greatly affects the interests 
of mankind, it correspondingly affects the motives to 
embrace the religion of which it professes to be one 
of the sanctions. Taking for granted man's regard to 
consequences, *the terror of the Lord* must appeal 
with far greater power to his fears when understood to 
portend punishment vdthout end than when taken to 
threaten it for a limited period. Is it a question of 
moment to a citizen, whether a particular crime shall 
be punished by incarceration for a week, or for life? 
Much more momentous is it to the responsible creature 
of God, whether persistent rebellion shall entail a 
penalty of years, or of ceaseless duration. If eternal 
punishment be untrue, its preachers are urging men 
to repentance by a consideration inflnitely too strong. 
Tbey misrepresent the rewards and punishments ap- 
pointed by their Master, and thereby seriously misre- 
present Him. They wield a motive-power which God 
Himself has not wielded. They attempt to further the 
Gospel by a huge falsehood, exaggerate the terms 
on which the Moral Governor will deal with His 
subjects, and seek to induce holiness by the incentive 
of a vast bugbear. If, however, the doctrine be a part 
of God's revealed mind, its antagonists are, wittingly 
or unwittingly, fighting against God, misrepresenting 
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His mind and purpose, seriously deceiving His respons- 
ible creatures on the matter which concerns them most 
deeply, and nullifying a powerful motive to * flee from 
the wrath to come.* As far as they arc believed, they 
mutilate for the people the grand system of moral 
government under which man is placed, and mislead as 
many as follow them, anent the bearings of their pre- 
sent life on their solemn destiny hereafter. 

When God unfolds a truth, it is beyond our compe- 
tence to pronounce it powerless in His wondrous scheme 
of government. But in this instance, much of its 
practical weight is apparent. Whatever the nature or 
duration of the punishment, its disclosure in the Word 
is not an abstract or isolated idea, like a single lurid 
ray, to excite wonder, without shedding light on our 
path to the heavenly goal. It is the red light to warn 
us of the danger. It is the correlative to the attractive 
white light of the Cross. It is a doctrine having work 
to do upon men's hearts, interlacing itself with the 
most practical exhortations of the Bible, and penetrat- 
ing the questions most vitally affecting our weal or 
woe. If then the revelation of future pumshment is of 
vast concern, as a portion of that concrete system of 
truth which bears so powerfully on human experience 
and destiny, so is its duration. The dread of hell is 
deepened as much by the duration as by the form and 
intensity of tlie suffering. Its length, as well as its 
nature, is designed to act strongly on men's character 
and conduct, and as eternal infinitely exceeds limited 
punishment, so much more serious is the question of its 
truth or falsehood. The interests at stake are so much 
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greater than on any other hypothesis, as to increase 
immeasnrablj the solemnity of the inquiry. We venture 
to think the mode of punishment a question of less 
moment than its perpetuity, inasmuch as between any 
diverse forms of suffering the disparity is limited, 
while between any number of years and eternity the 
difference altogether surpasses measurement, compar- 
ison, and conception. 

We are therefore as unable to make the doctrine of 
eternal punishment a mere speculation, or uninfluential 
opinion, as to deal thus with the doctrine of a future 
state, or of the number for whom Christ died. The 
awards of civil law are allowed to be of great concern 
to the population living ui^ler it. How much more the 
awful awards of that law which Grod has imposed on 
mankind, and according to which He will reckon with 
it in the last day ! 

The importance of the doctrine is not dissipated by 
admitting that a man may be saved who does not 
believe it. We grant, its belief is not made a necessary 
condition of salvation ; and the same might be said of 
many other weighly doctrines, such as man's universal 
depravity, the universality of redemption, and the 
direct witness of the Spirit: although in these and 
similar cases the Searcher of hearts will take into 
account the opportunities for acquiring knowledge, the 
sincerity, diligence, and humility with which it is 
pursued, and all the elements which render men amen- 
able for their belief or disbelief of Divine teaching. 
An Englishman may ignore or disbelieve that a certain 
breach of law will have a certain length of imprison. 
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ment ; yet, behaving loyally, lie may never experience 
the penalty. So, a man may believe in Christ, yet 
mistakenly doubt or deny eternal punishment, not 
discovering his error till it be exposed by the light 
of the future world. Then he may discover how 
Christ has delivered him from, not only temporary, but 
everlasting ill, and how needful it is for unbelievers 
still in probation to know the duration of the curse to 
which they tend. This case, however, of saving faith 
in Christ associated with denial of endless punishment, 
does not appear to be common. Generally, the loosen- 
ing of faith in the doctrine under notice, is accom- 
panied, or followed, by a similar process on kindred 
topics, and a descent towards disbelief of the vital 
truths of the Gospel. Whether it be so or not, the 
possibility of getting to heaven without acceptance of 
this particular verity does not destroy to the unsaved 
the stupendous difference between its being true and 
false. 

While these considerations impress the subject with 
importance for every age through the course of time, 
there are others which surround it with special claims 
to notice in the present. The tendency of much 
modem thought is to 'religion made easy,* both in 
doctrine and practice. There is a strong current of 
* multitudinism,' which would bear away all doctrinal 
standards, inscribe self -contradictory religious teaching 
with the name of Christ, and approve the ecclesi- 
astical amalgamation of spiritual instructors mutually 
antagonistic. Among conformists and nonconformists, 
in political and literary circles, there is a bent towards 
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* free tliinkiiig,' and a * free handling * of God's Word, 
aocompanied by much trituration and disintegration 
cf creeds. It is easy to perceive, in many quarters, a 
pre-disposition to the sceptical side of every religious 
dogma, too often mixed with a supercilious undiscrimin- 
ating contempt for all Churches and theologies. Over 
ag^nst this state of mind there is too often an apparent 
willingness to meet scepticism half way, by casting 
off as much of Christian doctrine as may be possible 
without losing all title to the Christian name. A fling 
at doctrinal teaching, a sneer at creeds, a laudation 
of non-theological sermons, are become hackneyed 
methods of catching applause. Probably the indolence 
which eschews patient inquiry co-operates with in- 
credulity to produce that mental characteristic of the 
age which craves a ' religion of love,' or amiable self- 
complacency minus doctrinal truth, the flesh and form 
minug articalated bones, a ship without framework, 
morality and sentiment without theology. It would be 
unreasonable to expect this modem ferment against 
Christian doctrines in general to let the particular one 
of eternal punishment pass unmolested. 

From the time of Origen the subject has been now 
and again debated ; and very likely, from that day to 
this, a few have been ranged on the negative side. 
But within the present generation, the discussion has 
been revived, and from various quarters the doctrine 
has been assailed. Besides the attacks of polemics, 
favourite authors, who were above argument, havo 
hurled at it occasional darts, whose power to damage 
arose from the popularity of their pens. Books, pam- 
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phlets, and serials have recently multiplied against 
the doctrine. A few, professing evangelical principles, 
have published their rejection of it. And here and 
there the otherwise evangelical pulpit has, more or less 
distinctly, echoed the disavowal. Although we cannot 
admit that the mass of ' the people hate the doctrine ' 
(which, if it were so, would no more disprove it than 
would the hatred of devils), nor that * the spirit of the 
f^ cries ' against it ; yet it may be allowed that the 
bias of the age for a lax theology has favoured these 
open assaults and indirect thrusts. 

America contains several new sects who deny the 
doctrine. One of them, called ' spiritualists,' boasts of 
three millions of adherents. Many in the old world, 
including Church-members, have made up their minds 
to expunge it from their creeds. Many others avoid 
all mental difficuliy by shunning the subject. Others 
are unsettled and anxious, casting about for further 
guidance, or groping after the pnnciples and testi- 
monies on which it rests. An agitation is kept up by 
destructionists, universalists, and infidels, with a view 
to uproot the idea of endless suffering from the human 
mind. Representations of it as having lost almost all 
hold of the faith of Christendom we deem an empty 
boast that may make some craven Christians half 
ashamed of their convictions ; yea, we are constrained 
to think many who are claimed as its opponents reflect 
too little to have any deeply founded faith, either for or 
against it. Charmed by the noveliy, ingenuity, flattery, 
or seeming generosity, of certain superficial objections, 
they flippantly bandy them about, for the sake of the 
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effervesoence they produce, or the transient solace they 
bring to the conscience ; but, on near approach to the 
nnseen world, they abandon them as untmstworthj 
pilots into the port of eternal calm. 

Still the number of anxious inquirers, unsettled 
doubters, passive ignorers, decided disbelievers, and 
active assailants, is great enough to justify renewed 
investigation, and an earnest endeavour to arrive at 
the revealed mind of God. 




Chapter II. 

SOURCES OP KNOWLEDGE. 

' What we know it at nothing to what we know not," — 

Sib W. Hamilton. 

A LTHOUGtH some heathen nations have left traces 
-^^ of their belief in perpetual punishment, there is 
no evidence of their having reasoned it out from nature, 
nor of their obtaining it intuitively. Whether, how- 
ever, the idea was original with them, or they owed it 
to the possessors of a Divine revelation, their holdint^ 
it would not be sufficient warranty for our doing the 
same, just as the belief of a universal restoration and 
annihilation bv other heathens constitutes no claim 
upon our faith for either idea. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment is not true because Augustine and the 
g^at bulk of Christendom have held it, nor false 
because Origen and his few disciples have denied it. 
Its prevalent belief among the vast majority of pro- 
fessing Christians for eighteen centuries may confirm 
its leading proofs, but alone could not sustain its claim. 
Neither can it be decisively affirmed or negatived by 
our present experience ; for it concerns a condition of 
things yet in the future. Present experience may 
supply a foretaste of the nature of the punishment, but 
cannot certify us of its endless duration. All here is 
brief and precarious, containing no parallel to perpetuity 
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of pain or pleasure. The doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is a truth in the intellect of man : not jet a fact 
in his experience. The fact is beyond the reach of 
present observation. It were a marvel if our unaided 
reason could ascertain the doctrine. That it cannot do 
so, is exactly accordant with what might have been 
expected ; yet in no way discordant with the veracity 
of the doctrine. How far into the question our reason 
might have penetrated, had its powers been unim- 
paired, and its data inclusive of all the facts of the 
present state of being, we have no means of knowing. 
As the case stands, the human mind, left to itself and 
nature, strain as it may, is utterly unable to solve the 
problem.* 

* It is not here intended to imply that the idea of eternal 
snffermg was inconceivable apart from revelation, but undemon- 
strable. Nor do we forget its analogy, pointed out by Bishop 
Butler, to the finality^ as far as this life is concerned, of the 
punishments often incurred by wrong doing here. But that and 
the concurrent opinions of Gentile poets and moralists would not 
seem sufficient alone to establish the doctrine. After the revela- 
tion of the doctrine, such analogy illustrates its reasonableness, 
and may be regarded as confirmatory. Dr. Parker {Ecce 
Deu$\ in his desire to find a parallel to everlasting punishment 
in the experience of the present life, mistakes ^naZi^^ for eternity^ 
when he calls the life-long ostracism of a vicious man from 
virtuous society everlasting punishment, as in the cose of one 
who has been imprisoned for dishonesty, and is consequently 
shunned, and never regains the confidence of his neigUbours. 
Strictly speaking, his punishment by his neighbours cannot last 
longer than his life and theirs, neither of which is everlasting. 
That cannot be everlasting which only lasts for a time. The 
deprivation of social position in the one case, and of the offer of 
heaven in the other case, may be alike ^iia^. But the finality of 
the former is no parallel to the positive punishment without end 
of the latter. By an immoral act a man may lose, and never, in 
this world, regain the favour of his neighbours, yet in his heart 
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Let it be well noted that this inability extends to 
both sides of the inquiry.^ The negative conclusion is 
as unattainable as the affirmative. It is as impossible 
for the mere reason to pronounce the doctrine false as 
true. If the facts and reasonings of our present state 
fail to teach the perpetuity of future punishment, they 
fail equally to teach the contrary. On this matter, 
nature has no positive conclusive testimony, pro or con. 
The just inference is, that all appeals to human pre- 
dilection and preference, — all references to *the spirit 
of the age ' and its longing for the doctrine to be set 
aside, — all foregone conclusions ere the Word or God 
is submissively consulted, — are but wanton attempts to 
break loose from rational investigation, which, while they 
may obscure, never can destroy the truth. Such a course 
is the more to be guarded against, because our fallen 

may obtain forgiveness of Ood, and, in due time, inherit ever- 
lasting life. But it would be a malappropriation of words to 
say his neighbours inflicted upon him everlasting punishment. 
The supposed analogy was employed in £eee Deut to support 
the Scriptural doctrine. But it appears to have contained the 
germ of Dr. Parker*s theory of terntinableneit, now proclaimed 
in Old Truths in New Forms. The sense in which be makes 
social reprobation everlasting punishment is the same as that by 
which destructionists endeavour to explain ' eternal judgment * 
and ' everlasting punishment ' negatively, as meaning never to 
regain what is lost, and so compatible with extinction. We are 
afraid the analogical argument of Ecce Deus is framed at the 
expense of truth, and involves a sense of everlasting punishment 
which may have become its author's stepping-stone down to his 
peculiar form of destructionism. The Scriptural doctrine is that 
of personal existence for ever, under positive suffering ; to which 
we believe no parallel can be found in the temporal experience 
of society on earth. 
* See Appendix L 
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nature is in the position of culprit, and therefore prone 
to prefer whatever seems to lighten its prospective doom. 

The fruit of these reflections is, that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, if known to us, like those of the 
Trinity, the resurrection of the dead, and some other 
great elements of the Christian system, must be matter 
of Divine revelation. It is worse than foolish to decide 
the question by our social instincts, or our desires. The 
touchstone is, * What saith the Scripture ? ' This does 
not mean that Scriptural truth may not be reasoned 
upon, and be perfectly reasonable, nor that unrevealed 
knowledge may not be deduced from the revealed. 
But the question before us is one of those to which no 
reliable answer can be found, except in revelation. 

With those who impugn the Divine authority of the 
Bible, and reject all supernatural instruction, we can- 
not here argue ; for we have no common ground. Our 
controversy with them would be shifted to the question 
of the Bible as the Word of God, which would require 
a book of itself, and is beyond the scope of this essay. 
It may, however, be remarked that, by taking that 
standpoint, they extinguish for themselves all Scrip- 
tural light ; not only on this one point, but on all others. 
When they have shut out of their minds, if that be 
possible, all knowledge of God, man, and eternity, 
derived from the Scriptures, the scajity twilight left 
will as little qualify them to say future punishment will 
be limited, as that it will be for ever. By rejecting the 
Word, they draw the curtain over the world to come, 
and then, at best, can but guess and grope till flimsy 
speculation shall be exchanged for irrevocable reality. 
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Still less can we argne with those who at the ontset 
declare they will not believe the doctrine * on any 
evidence whatever.' If they mean what they say, they 
avow their readiness to give the lie to God's Word, 
which is as near an approach to blasphemy as we can 
imagine. If they mean that they are already certified 
of the contrary view, and that therefore there can be 
no valid evidence of this, their words are egregiously 
inapposite, and their position one which these pages 
are intended to prove untenable. 

Others seem to admit the authority of the sacred 
Oracles, but extrude from them the doctrine in dispute. 
They allow that phraseology capable of our interpreta- 
tion is employed ; but resolve, on other grounds, to 
attach a different sense. It is fitting here to ask wJien 
an apparent doctrine of Scripture may be rejected us 
only apparent; otherwise we may be in danger of 
casting away pearls of Divine truth from mere whim, 
caprice, or indifference. We answer, — 

1. When it contradicts itself, or comprehends two 
ideas contradictory of each other. If any part of Scrip- 
ture were quoted to teach that Grod was omnipresent, 
and yet confined to one locality ; or had a nature in- 
capable of thought, and yet was conscious ; or incapable 
of form, and yet had a shape, — ^we shoold reply that the 
Scripture was being misinterpreted ; since, being from 
an infallible God, it could never teach what in the 
nature of things was impossible. We are not aware 
of any alleged violation of this rule in the doctrine of 
^endless punishment. 

2. When it contradicts any clearly ascertained teaching 
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of the same Revelation, All triitlis agree with each 
other, though between supposed truths there may be 
woful conflict and confusion. No communication from 
the God of truth can disagree with another from the 
same source. Where a doctrine is contained in His 
Word beyond a doubt, all other Bible teaching must 
harmonize with it. If, for instance, by a collation and 
comparison of numerous and unmistakable passages, 
the proper Deity of the Son of God be irrefragably 
established, others, which speak of Him as doing and 
suffering what is peculiar to humanity, could never 
disprove His Divinity. We are then justified in reject- 
ing the doctrine of His mere humanity y because contra- 
dictory to those portions of the Bible which put His 
proper Deity beyond reasonable doubt. If, again, from 
the words, * Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
shall die,' any one should maintain that our present 
life will entail no after consequences, the easy answer 
would be that other parts of the Word abundantly 
certify that what we sow here we shall reap hereafter ; 
therefore the former inference cannot be true. When 
each of two contrary propositions claims to have the 
preponderant Scriptural evidence in its favour, to which 
the other should yield, the decision does not depend 
alone upon the number of texts quotable on either side, 
but quite as much upon their clearness and force. Fifty 
equivocal quotations may be lighter in the scale than 
half a dozen whose testimony is unstrained, direct, and 
positive. 

The bearing of this canon on our main subject of 
inquiry is important. A multitude of texts might be 
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cited, more or less in support of eternal punishment ; 
but onr chief dependence is on those whose meaning is 
80 clearly in its favour that nothing short of straining, 
wrenching, or attenuating, can make them teach any- 
thing else: while those adduced on the other side, 
either for universal restoration or annihilation, are few 
in number, except when irrelevantly heax>ed together, 
and do not contain a single decisive dictum, or a passage 
which may not be fairly explained in unison with our 
view. If so, the doctrine to be accepted is that of 
eternal punishment; and all contrary to it to be 
rejected. 

3. When it is manifestly at variance with the context 
of the Scripture supposed to teach it; e.g., if one should 
contend from the words, * Hear the Church,' for the 
subjection of the civil state to ecclesiastical rule, the 
context would show the reference was to matters eccle- 
siastical, not civil ; and therefore the dogma could not 
be founded on the passage. Observance of this rule, it 
is presumed, will greatly strengthen the direct Scrip- 
tural evidence of the doctrine under debate. 

4. When it contradicts a truth clearly established by 
the constituiion and course of naiure. The laws of nature, 
both mental and material, are from that Gt)d Who 
speaks in the Word ; and they must agree therewith in 
the information they supply. Rightly understood, the 
works and Word of Q-od must correspond. Hence, if 
any were weak enough to deny the mortality of Chris- 
tian people because Christ says, 'Whosoever livetli 
and belie veth in Me shall never die,* the error would be 
refuted, not only by other parts of the Bible, but by 
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the well-ascertained facts and principles of human 
phjaiology. Again, when it is contended that Christ's 
real body and blood may be wholly in twenty, or twenty 
thousand places at once, because He said of the bread 
and wine, * This is My body,' and * this is My blood,' 
the reply is, that since Gt>d has taught us in nature the 
impossibility of such manifold corporeal presence. His 
words must mean something else. Much has been done 
to find some law in natural conscience or sympathy, 
from which to evoke a contradiction to endless suffer- 
ing ; but hitherto with no success, as the sequel of this 
treatise will endeavour to show. 

On the other hand, while the breach of such canons 
as these would negative the claims of any hypothesis to 
a place in Holy Writ, we must beware of setting up 
false and arbitrary canons of interpretation. It will be 
well, in discussing the subject before us, to remember, — 

1. A professedly Scriptural doctrine is not to be 
rejected because it exceeds our comprehension. For then 
we should have to renounce the attributes of God and 
all infinity. The truth of God's ubiquity and absolute 
eternity may be fully ascertained by a finite mind, 
which can never comprehend either infinite space, or 
infinite duration. To imply more than our contracted 
minds can grasp is perfectly consistent with the veracity 
of a proposition. There may be no contradiction, yet 
far more involved than the mental vision can embrace. 
Consequently, it in no way affects the truth of ever- 
lasting punishment that our minds are unable to com- 
pass its duration. The same is true of eternal life. 

2. A doctrine is not to be rejected because the 
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grounds or reasons of it are unsearchahle. Its ntilitj 
may be invisible; its why and wherefore equally so. 
Its causes and effects may defy our penetration, and 
yet its credibility be irresistible to a candid inquirer. 
Many are unable to perceive a single reason for the 
permission of evil, yet stem fact proves it true. Few, 
if any, can discern the rationale of the Trinity in Unity 
of the Godhead ; yet many are constrained to believe it 
on the testimony of God Himself. The mode of the 
Spirit's operation in the human heart is too mysterious 
for the analysis of the recipient mind ; which, neverthe- 
less, feels sure of the Spirit's work. Some might not 
be able to account for the lapse of thousands of years 
preliminary to the ' dispensation of the fulness of 
times ;* yet the historic truth of that method of pro- 
ceeding is in no degree shaken thereby. Similarly, 
supposing mortal man unable to conceive the rationale 
of an unceasing penalty, that would afEord no ground 
for rejecting it in face of positive divine testimony. 

3. Nor may we reject a professed doctrine of Scrip- 
ture because it is not taught in the present course of 
nature. For then revelation could discover nothing 
new, but only contirm our natural knowledge. If all 
in the Bible were to be repudiated which was not also 
taught in nature, Christianity would be pared down to 
the few meagre elements of natural religion, lea\'ing us 
ignorant of man's origin and moral history, God's three- 
fold personality and character, |His Son's mediation, the 
resurrection of the body, and general judgment of man- 
kind. On these vital themes man's reason questions 
nature in vain. Profound silence mocks his most eager 
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cries for knowledge. And when nature's Gt>d answers 
by His written Word, it were consammate folly to refuse 
the response because not made by some other medium. 
It is the part of sound judgment to hail the super- 
natural light, even if unaccompanied by a ray of natural. 
This rule applied to our subject, the conclusion is, that 
no lack of natural knowledge can invalidate the doctrine 
under notice, if it be a part of the written revelation. 
Nay, if true, its deep concern for man creates a high 
antecedent probability of its being prominent in that 
only Book which infallibly unfolds the scheme of re- 
demption, with the respective results of acceptance and 
rejection. 

4. Still less have we a right to reject a doctrine 
because it is apposed to our own mclinations. Indeed, to 
dispute it on that account is a course which none but 
the reckless would take. And yet, with many anta- 
gonists of endless suffering, it is evidently the latent 
principle of action. Admit the principle, and there is 
an end to all moral order and government. Deny the 
principle, and the voluminous appeals of the day to the 
feelings of probationary man against the doctrine will 
seem as appeals from the law to the criminal. 

5. Nor must a doctrine be necessarily rejected 
because it is opposed to our pre^conceived notions of ri^ht 
and wrong. For if each man had, in himself, a perfect 
standard, or faculty for deciding what was right and 
true, its dictate should be the same in all men ; whereas 
it is notoriously diverse on the moral quality of the 
same course of action. If the hinging of one man's 
happiness, to a considerable extent, on the character of 
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another, were a future instead of a present part of the 
Divine government, the moral judgment of some men 
might prononnce it nnjnst. As it is, we are obliged to 
believe God is able to vindicate it. One man declares 
his conscience revolts against eternal punishment, an- 
other as solemnly declares his conscience thoronghlj 
approves its justice. Which is the true oracle ? Their 
diversity proves either may be in error, and that neither 
has an innate, infallible test of the moraliiy of the view 
presented. 

What then P Is there no power or faculty in man 
to distinguish right and wrong P Yes ; but it is im- 
paired ; and the diverse results in different minds tell 
how liable it is to stray. 

The assertion that human conscience bears witness 
against the doctrine in question carries an air of 
superior virtue, and may captivate the unwary and 
superficial. Let us oppose to it the three following 
remarks : — 

1. What is sometimes called conseience may be 
something else passing under a noble name. It is not 
difficult for some men to persuade themselves they are 
uttering the judicial language of conscience when they 
are only dealing out the result of fervid desire, or eager 
speculation, or deductions from unlawful analogies 
between Divine and human administrations, forgetting 
how different are their ends, prerogatives, and functions. 
How otherwise can we account for the strange things 
sometimes perpetrated under the profession of duty P 
Wo presume not to draw the line between the real and 
the counterfeit dicta of conscience ; but what has been 
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said maj well counsel to cautdon ere an apparent truth 
of Scripture and a healthy, enlightened conscience be 
proclaimed mutually antagonistic. 

When it is affirmed that the human mind condemns 
the doctrine by its estimate of the character of God 
derived from His Word, the question is changed. It is 
not then. Have we any innate touchstone by which to 
accept or reject the doctrine P but, Are the revealed 
{perfections of God consistent with it? — a question 
discussed in the body of this essay. 

2. The faculty of deciding between right and wrong 
is at present defective. Thinkers are anything but 
agreed on the nature of conscience. For ourselves, we 
do not take it to be a distinct faculty, or intuitive gift 
confined in its action to moral questions, but the natural 
judgment^ applied to a moral subject, i.e., to the moral 
behaviour of its possessor. It is rather the faculty for 
weighing and deciding on the evidence, than a source of 
knowledge. It is not so much a light in itself as the 
power to use the light. It does not make, but applies^ the 
moral law. The rectitude of its dictum is dependent 
on the fulness and clearness of its light, and on the 
exact working of the mental powers. Its best light 
is the inspired revelation. Even with that lights its 
operations may fall far short of accuracy ; but ignorant 
of that light, or refusing to use it, the inaccuracy is 
greater stilL Is this the authority to set up in condenma- 
tion of what appears firmly seated in the Word of God ? 
The healthy action of a conscience illumined by \he 
Scriptores decides in accordance with them ; and there- 
fore, when it seems to arrive at a conclusion adverse 
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thereto, it doubts its own correctness rather than that 
of the Word, and renews the process in order to detect 
its own slips and wanderings. It is more inclined to 
re-adjnst itself to the Bible than the Bible to it. 

Onr definition, however, is not necessary to the 
fallibility and nntmstworthiness of conscience in this 
case. The same diversity in the conclusions of different 
minds holds, as a matter of fact, whether it be an 
intuition, a 'moral sense,' a 'moral instinct,' or an 
exercise of judgment. As bodily perception may be at 
fault through defect in the eye, or scarcity of light, or 
both, so may the perception of moral qualities through 
defect of mind or want of knowledge. 

3. It may be fairly doubted whether a reliable 
decision on the justice of eternal punishment is within 
the province of any living man's conscience, apart from 
revelation. If we are right in confining its function to 
the behaviour of its proprietor, how can it sit in judg. 
ment on another? especially, how can it judge the 
conduct of the Most High in appointing future retribu- 
tion ? Its office is not to accuse or excuse others, but 
itself. Granting it the widest scope, there is neither 
law nor knowledge in man, call it conscience, or any- 
thing else, which can legitimately condemn the appoint- 
ment of an endless penalty as unjust or immoral. 

When a fallen, erring man stands forward to pro- 
claim that, despite all the Bible says, everlasting 
punishment is impossible, because adverse to his moral 
pense, it is natural to ask, Is it really ' moral ' ? or 
immoral P or sentimental ? or only animal ? How far 
is your ' sense ' reliable when it arbitrarily decides in 
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oppositioii both to the apparent instruction of the 
Scriptures and the moral judgment of men as pure and 
wise as yourself ? Are you not usurping a jurisdiction 
to which your moral sense is inadequate ? Is it certain 
there is no flaw in the action of your mind ? May not 
that doctrine which you discard be intended to furnish 
inspired data on which to base a correct judgment ? If 
so, you are simply closing your eyes to the light, and 
then declaring surrounding objects invisible- 
It is to be feared too many owe their scepticism on 
this subject to poets and novelists. Genius may so 
enfold error in the charms of fancy, feeling, and diction 
as to insure its passage with many for truth. The 
ability of the witness is allowed to stand in the stead of 
faithfulness; ingenious putting, for evidence; capti- 
vating appeals to emotion and imagination for argumen- 
tative appeab to the understanding ; and the pleasure of 
beholding the author's consummate art, or of finding a 
favourite idea enstamped with his glittering sanction, 
is mistaken for rational conviction. It is often said 
believers derive many of their notions of hell from Dante 
and Milton. It may now be said some modem impugners 
of endless suffering are greatly indebted for their 
scepticism to a few living poets and fiction writers, all 
the more influential because wont to laud the sacred 
Book. But if Jesus and His apostles are to be corrected 
respecting the future state by our popular novelists and 
poets, why not carry out the principle, and appeal from 
the latter to Virgil and Homer? Our imaginative 
writers are frequently the decorators, not the creators 
or discoverers, of Bible theology. They have often 
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rendered it signal help by their setting of its gems. 
But when any of them presume to obscure or displace 
it by their own ideas, they overstep their natural 
boundary, and have no claim to our credence. Of 
course, they have as free access to the well of Divine 
knowledge as others, and they may enshrine God*s truth 
in their poesy, and may weave sound argument into 
their sparkling effusions. Then all honour to their 
genius and heart. But men of strong sense and 
principle will not receive their snatches of theology 
when God's Scriptural mark is wanting, and His solemn 
truth is flouted. 

Some there are who seem to accept the Bible mimis 
the doctrine under review. Were a man at liberty to 
first form his religious creed, and then take it to the 
Bible, displacing any portion of the latter by the 
former whore they disagreed, what part of revelation 
might not be denied ? what were the Scriptures 
worth ? The discussion of the gravest Scriptural topics 
were then but a stupendous play at fast and loose. 
On that principle we make no attempt to argue the 
question. 

Almost every argument must have its postulates, as 
the ground common to both sides of the controversy. 
Something must be taken for granted. The more thus 
assumed the narrower the circle of minds to which 
reasoning based thereon can have force. But on the 
other hand, the smaller the circle the nearer the 
discussion may approach to completeness over that area. 
Proofs resting on the inspiration of the Bible would be 
inapplicable to one who disbelieved its inspiration. 
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The debate with him would be a stage further down in 
the process of investigation ; but thej would avail with 
one who admitted the authority of the Word. A special 
reason for taking the Bible as our foundation is, that 
the doctrine we contend for is professedly a matter 
of revelation ; and it may be argued more simply and 
effectively from that starting point. Whatever aid 
subordinate inquiries may derive from the present course 
of nature and temporal affairs, the ultimate appeal is to 
the Word of Grod. If the doctrine be not there, let it 
be abandoned ; if it be there, it is our plain duty and 
interest to accept it from the lips of the Supreme, 
allowing it all due power over our character and 
conduct. 

Our principal postulate is, that the Bible is the 
inspired and authoritative revelation of truth from God 
to man. And for such parts of this essay as may 
require it, we postulate the fall of man by Adam into 
guilt and depravity ; the atonement for the sins of all 
mankind by the death of the Incarnate Son of God ; 
the agency of the co-equal Spirit to give effect to 
the provisions of redemption ; and the free agency 
and responsibility of man, whose personal choice shall 
determine his endless destiny. 
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Chapter III. 

DIBECT TESTIMONY OP HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
• Tkvi Mith the Lord: 

IN a court of law, explicit statement is often of less 
yalne than inferential evidence. Thus the positive 
allegations of the real mother before Solomon were 
nnconsciouslj substantiated by her willingness to lose 
the child, rather than let it be destroyed, while the 
pseudo-mother fabified her protestations by acquiescing 
in the harsh proposal. The truth fixed, and working 
in the mind, will often show itself undesignedly on the 
part of its possessor. Assuming the doctrine of end- 
less punishment to be true, we may expect to find it 
clearly unveiled in the Word of God, and in various 
ways presenting itself where it is not the writer's main 
object to state it. It is too momentous to be left to 
inference; and yet too thoroughly ingrained in the 
scheme of revelation, to depend alone upon express 
declarations. Hence we have proof direct and indirect, 
express and implied, deliberate assertion and under- 
lying pre-supposition. The one embodies the doctrine 
in somd single sentence or passage ; the other lays it 
bare to our view here and there, as inwrought and 
articulated into the substance of the sacred Oracles. 
But between the testimony of the Bible and that of a 
witness in a human court, there is this difference, that, 
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while the indirect and apparentlj undesigned evidence 
of Scripture is not less confirmatory, its direct and 
explicit teaching is stamped with infallibility, its 
credibility is not dependent, as in the other case, on 
incidental corroboration, but stands strong in its own 
inspiration. The two kinds of proof may sometimes 
overlap or run into each other ; but, to some extent, 
we propose to distinguish them, introducing the indirect 
testimony in subsequent chapters, the direct in this. 

Matthew xxv. 41 — 46. In the forefront of such 
evidence ranks the emphatic description of the closing 
scene at the general judgment. ' These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment : but the righteous into life 
eternal.' The force of the expression could hardly be 
increased by any change of form. It is remarkable 
that when adverse disputants substitute other phrases, 
while they easily find more striking terms to denote 
the form or intensity of the suffering, they utterly fail 
to substitute stronger words for its duration. * Eternal 
damnation,* ' endless punishment,' ' punishment without 
end,' ' complete damnation absolutely eternal,' ' literal 
eternity of future torments,' * intense endless misery,' 
'everlasting duration of punishment,' * hopelessly lost,* 
* perfectly irredeemable for ever,' * punishment absolutely 
eternal,' — are among the strongest forms of language 
which such writers have been able to employ to represent 
the notion they singled out for attack. ' Literal ' is 
but a feeble expletive. The adverb ' absolutely,' used 
properly, would apply only to the eternity, past and 
future, which belongs to God, and in that sense is 
inappropriate to the subject in hand ; prefixed to * ever- 
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lastmg puniBhiuent,' it needlessly transmutes a vigorous 
sentence into a pleonasm. The fact that, for clearness 
and fulness, our Lord's words, on duration of punish- 
ment^ have not been surpassed by uninspired writers, 
points straight to the conclusion that He deliberately 
intended to communicate the idea of endlessness, and 
that He said precisely what He intended. 

The shifts made to neutralise the manifest meaning 
of this passage are so meagre, as to confirm the orthodox 
interpretation. We are told 'eternity' and 'eternal 
(ality and aiwvcoc) are applied elsewhere to things of 
limited duration, as to the hills and the land of Canaan. 
This, however, decides nothing ; for almost every word 
is used in different senses and degrees. But when the 
inference is drawn, that, as ' eternal ' elsewhere means 
terminable though long duration, it must have the same 
meaning here, we protest that it does not follow. It were 
as cogent to argue that because ' god ' sometimes 
denotes a finite being, therefore it does so when applied 
to Jehovah; or that the 'heaven,' which Peter says 
saints are to inherit, means the firmament, because that 
is meant by the same word when the apostle speaks of 
' the fowls of heaven ; ' or that ' life ' means brute life 
in all cases because it has that meaning in some cases. 

It has been reasonably contended that the duration 
signified by ' eternal ' corresponds to the nature of the 
being to which it is applied. It gives to the hills a 
very long period, according to their capability; and so 
to the land of promise, the earth, the Aaronio priest- 
hood and ordinances. It ascribes to God duration 
absolute, without beginning or end. Applied to man, it 
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attoribntes duration without end. On this principle the 
everlasting punishment of an endless being implies an 
endless punishment. 

A comparison of the places where the words ' eternal ' 
and 'etemiiy' occur suffices to show that a long 
terminable period is the less frequent, lax, and accom- 
modated import, and unlimited duration their conmion 
and literal one. 

Few, if any, will dispute the capon that the usual 
and literal meaning of a word should be taken, unless 
there be sufficient reason for adopting a loose and figura- 
tive one. Now in this case there is not onlj an absence 
of such reason, but powerful reasons appear on the 
other side for adhering to the proper and ordinary 
meaning of the word. 

1. The supreme solemnity of the Saviour's theme 
would preclude, if other things did not, all tendency 
to ambiguous and misleading phraseology. Lifting 
the veil from the final ordeal when the destinies of men 
shall be pronounced according to character. He might 
not deem it needful to state all the exact method of 
proceeding ; but on the question of a limited or an 
unlimited doom, between which there is an incon- 
ceivable disparity. He would be least likely to leave any 
room for doubt. If anywhere we might especially expect 
HJTn to reveal the length of future punishment, it would 
seem to be here, near the close of His public ministry, dis- 
coursing on the great judgment of mankind. And here 
He does gravely and earnestly declare it everlasting. 

2. The drift of the address was to persuade men to 
prepare for the solemn day of reckoning. And to place 
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before them the most powerful motives arising from the 
awards of a future life accorded with that design. If 
the punishment be not eternal, He plied His audience 
with an exaggerated and unwarrantable motive. If it 
be eternal, the appeal to their fears of endless suffering 
was as just and true in itself as it was suited to the 
design of the discourse. 

3. The notion of limited punishment is refuted by 
the juxtaposition of the expression with the promise 
of 'life eternal.'* Manifestly, in Christ's view, the 
righteous and the wicked, being opposite in character, 
shall inherit opposite states, and being both immortal, 
those states shall, in both cases, be co-extensive with 
their being. ' Eternal punishment ' and * eternal life ' 
form a complete and striking antithesis, which becomes 
mutilated and incongruous when changed into eternal 
life and temporary punishment. We have then to 
suppose that Jesus uses the same word, ' eternal,' in the 

* * Some . . . have yentured first to coDJecture and afterwards 
confidently to teach, that the condemnation of the wicked in the 
next world will not be final ; which they contend is inconsistent 
with the goodness of God ; and that all will at length be brought 
to immortal happiness. Now, whether this their doctrine be 
true or not, I scruple not to say that it is highly presumptuous 
in any one to assert it ; since it is wholly unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture ; and therefore, even if their opinion be right, they cannot 
possibly know it to be right. The expressions used in speaking 
of the rewards of the faithful, and of the punishment of the 
disobedient, are the very same, denoting that they have no 
end ; as, for example, Matthew xxv. 46, * These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.* Have we any warrant in Scripture 
for saying that the same word is to be interpreted literally in one 
part of the sentence, and in the other figuratively ? * — ^Whatelt's 
JSeriptvre Jlevelatians eoneeming a Futvre State, pp. 216, 217. 
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same sentence, on closely related topics, in two very 

different senses. If He had intended to teach that the 

two future states are of incalculably different lengths 

^-one for a time, the other for ever — He could hardly 

have expressed Himself less perspicuously. Whereas, 

if Hia purpose was to reveal equality of duration, it is 

difficult to imagine how words could have been found 

more clear and forceful than those actually employed. 

We do not deny that there is a figure of speech called 

antanaclasisy by which a word is turned in the same 

sentence to another or contrary sense, as, ' Let the dead 

bury ^eir dead,^ But that figure is inapplicable here. 

The atUanaclasis makes its presence apparent by the 

opposition or distinctness between the two senses of the 

repeated word. There is a * play upon the word,* which 

makes it difficult or impossible to attach the same sense 

in both places. The mind perceives at once that some 

antithesis is intended between the two meanings. But 

no such features belong to the expression under notice. 

The antithesis is between the suhjectsy punishment and 

life, not their duration. It could scarcely have occurred 

to any reader's mind that such a figure was hero 

employed, had not the necessities of a foregone creed 

required some method of getting rid of the plain and 

obvious sense. The mind no sooner lights upon, ' Let 

the dead bury their dead,' than it sees that to explain 

the word in one sense only is inadmissible. But no 

such thought arises out of our Lord's repetition of the 

word 'eternal.' Moreover, arUanacUisU is rare, while 

the repetition of the same word in the same sense is 

common; e.^., ' As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
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be made alivo ; ' ' Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us ; ' * They that are 
after the ^e«/^' &c.^ There is no more reason to call 
the words under discussion antanaclasiSf than the words, 
* Be ye holy, for I am holy.* 

It has been said that, if equal duration for the 
punishment and the life had been intended, the genius 
of the Greek language would not have repeated the 
adjective ; but said, ' These shall go away into punish, 
ment, and the righteous into life eternal. Had Jesus 
thus expressed Himself, how eagerly would the exposi- 
tors who now suggest this form of expression have 
seized upon His words as affirming the perpetuity of 
life only ! Jesus might have had them in view when 
He so distinctly predicated perpetuity in each case. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained of the genius of 
the Greek language, in the Ghreek of the New Testa- 
ment we find similar repetitions of the qualifying 
terms : as when Paul writes, * If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vahiy and your faith is also vairi; ' 
and 'that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures ; and that He was buried, and that He rose 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures,* Even 
if it were allowed that * everlasting * did not apply to 
the punishment &nd the life equally, the punishment 
would have the stronger claim to the fuller meamng of 
the adjective ; for, including the forty-first verse, Christ 
applies it tmce to the punishment, and only once to the 

* See Jer. xxxi. 8 ; Psalm 11. 18 ; Naham i. 12 ; Matt. y. 46 and 
X. 8 ; John iii. 6 and xiv. 21 ; Rom. v. 7, 8, 19-21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 48 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 3 and ix. 6 ; Rev. xxii. 11. 
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life. The attempt to neutralize the testimony of the 
passage hj antaruiclasis and the gemns of the Greek 
may serve to illustrate how determined is the will, and 
yet how deficient the power, of some minds to extrude 
the teaching of endless suffering from the indubitahle 
words of the Son of God. 

The twisting of the word into two meanings is 
altogether inadmissible. The punishment and the life 
are both limited, or both perpetual. Say they are both 
limited, though called eternal, and, in consistency, 
similar yiolence would have to be used with the many 
other precious promises of eternal life, thus cramping 
the hopes of God's people, by stripping their richest 
pledges of joy in heaven of more than half their value . 
This attempt to deprive hell of its perpetuity, if suc- 
cessful, would do much to make heaven temporary too ; 
for it were more fair and consistent interpretation to 
assert the life and punishment to be both temporary, 
than the one temporary and the other eternal. The 
former opinion few adopt ; and those few only escape one 
difficulty by plunging into others greater: the latter 
opinion wrenches the word from its obvious function. 
We are therefore driven back upon the commonly accepted 
view that Jesus teaches eternal life and eternal punish- 
ment with equal appositeness, fulness, and emphasis. 

Hard pressed, as it seems, by this equipoise of Ian. 
guage on the duration of the two destinies, one univer- 
salist* seeks to evade its deadly blow to his creed by 
attaching a limited continuance to the life as well as 

* Ber. A. Jakes, Eettitution of All Thinns^ after the example 
of WbUtoQ. 
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the panishment. He does not deny the promise of life 
withoat end ; but denies its being taught in the phrase 
< eternal life.' He holds that the word * eternal ' 

* describes, not the quantitj, or duration, but the quality, 
of that of which it is predicated.' And he thinks the 
word, * whether applied to " life," " punishment," 
"redemption," "covenant," "times," or even "God" 
Himself, is always connected with remedial labour, and 
with the idea of " ages " as periods in which God is 
working to meet, and correct some awful fall.' If we 
rightly gather his meaning (often difficult), it implies 
that the word * eternal ' never in Scripture describes 
duration, but a state ; and never applies to the final beatific 
state of men, but always to one preparatory to it, as a 
means to an end. But surely duration is intended when 
the eternal is contrasted with the temporal. ' The things 
which are seen are temporal ; but the things which are 
not seen ore eternal.* (2 Corinthians iv. 17, 18.) 

Heading the text in this author's sense, it would run, 

* These shall go away into remedial or preparatory 
punishment ; but the righteous into remedial or pre- 
paratory life,' — and that too at the close of the general 
judgment I On the contrary, here, and in many other 
places, eternal life is held out to the faithful as & final, 
not intermediate, state — as their highest ultimate 
reward and complete salvation ; the end of their faith ; 
the harvest reaped after sowing to the Spirit; the 
supreme object of hope, not a remedial preliminary 
process.* We accept his tacit admission, that * eternal ' 

• See Matt. xix. 16-29 ; John iii. 16, 16 ; Rom. 11. 7 ; v. 21 ; 
1. 22; 2 Cor. Iv. 17, 18 ; Gal. vl. 8 ; Titus 1. 2 ; Heb. Ix. 12-14. 
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bears the same meaning applied to ' pnnisliment ' as 
when applied to 'life.' Then, finding in the latter 
case it signifies unending perpetuity, we are justified in 
afctaching the same signification in the former. 

4. The attempt to explain away the use of * ever- 
lasting/ by suggesting that it is ' a sudden rhetorical 
expression,' is a subterfuge so shallow as to excite 
wonder how it could be made except in desperation or 
frenzy. It will not bear a moment's investigation. The 
sentence under discussion is as devoid of rhetoric as of 
suddenness. It was used at the close of a long and 
serious address, every preceding part of which tended 
to prepare the way for it. It is not only marked by 
a naked positiveness, but that feature is the more 
significant, because, in dealing with other questions, 
such as the method of judicial proceeding, figure is 
brought into play; but coming to the duration of 
punishment, figure is dropped, and plain, direct, cate- 
gorical statement takes its place. This important 
point is overlooked by the writer, who talks of * the 
highly tropical style of speech employed throughout 
the discourse.'* The allusions to the virgins, the 
talents, the sheep and goats, the dialogue betv7een Judge 
and culprits, are * highly tropical.' But, * These shall 
go away into everlasting punishment,' has neither 
suddenness, rhetoric, nor trope about it; but stands 
out a brief, literal, ungamished asseveration of weighty 
truth. 

5. Some destructionists, compelled to admit that 
' eternal ' denotes endless duration equally in both 

• Alger*8 Future Life, pp. 322, 627. 
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claii8es, seek to escape the logical consequence by tell- 
ing us the saffering will terminate, but the effect 
(non-existence) will be eternal as in * eternal judg- 
ment ' and * eternal redemption.' It is easy, however, to 
see that — (1 ) the parallel forbids this. That is no punish- 
ment to which no one is subject, any more than life 
could be enjoyed by an individual whose existence is 
extinguished. (2) * Eternal redemption ' and * eternal 
judgment' refer to positive states, always actual and 
real, in the experience of moral and sentient beings, and 
resulting from the work of Christ as Redeemer and 
Judge respectively. But * eternal punishment' as un- 
derstood by destructionists is nothing whatever, and 
therefore can only be called an effect in a totally dif- 
ferent sense. (3) Such effect could be no object of 
dread in the case of the lost in hell, but would doubt- 
less be the object of intense longing; and therefore 
that cannot well be the doom against which Christ 
warns us. 

6. We are not aware that universalism has gained 
by philological appeals to classic Greek. But to con- 
sider whether the word * everlasting * is ever used by 
heathen writers in a limited sense, or even whether it 
be so used in some parts of the Bible, is of less conse- 
quence to determine our Lord's meaning here than to 
inquire how He elsewhere uses the word ; and how it 
is used on kindred subjects by those who were closely 
associated with Him. The Gospel brought to light 
ideas to which the Greeks were strangers, and which 
their language therefore was not accustomed to ex- 
press. Hence old words expressive of heathen notions 
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were often appropriated to the graader truths of 
Christianity in a fuller sense, indicated by the scope, 
connection; or nature of the subject. The Church, 
Christ, heaven, hell, immortality, denoted very different 
ideas in the new revelation from those represented by 
the same words in heathen Greek. Bishop Pearson 
remarks : — * The only way to attain unto the know- 
ledge of the true notion of the Church, is to search into 
the New Testament, and from the places there which 
mention it, to conclude what is the nature of it.' The 
same method is suitable to our inquiry into the ebemUy 
of punishment, as set forth in the New Testament. 
The result thus arrived at must be more satisfactory 
than one reached by ransacking heathen authors to 
find other meanings than that which lies on the face 
of Scripture. If an author's meaning in a particular 
place can at all be determined by his use of the same 
terms elsewhere, the fact that this word (aiiitvioQ) occurs 
thirty times in the four Gospels, and in not one of them 
denotes less than endless duration, is another rivet to 
clinch the truth of interminable woe. In the rest of the 
New Testament it is used about forty times, and nearly 
always to mean everlasting.* And yet to get rid of an 

* Archbishop Whately, whose opinion is claimed against the 
orthodox Tiew, admits that never-ending punishment is a sense 
which some of the passages of Scripture will certainly bear ; and 
that Bach would * perhaps be their most obvious and natural 
meaning, if these expressions were the onlj ones on the subject 
that are to be foond in Scripture.* (Whatelj's Strinoru on a 
Futtire State, p. 232.) * Men speak of this restricted meaning 
(of everlasting) as if it were quite common in Scripture, whereas 
it is really rare even in the Old Testament, while in the New 
Testament it is qnettionable whether it is found at all.* (Dr. 
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unwelcome trnili, the most nnasaal sense is put npon 
this sentence of our Lord's, which of all the places 
where the word occurs wiU the least bear it. It is 
difficult to regard such futile endeavours to denude 
the passage of its proper meaning in any other light 
than as the attempts of forensic pleading in a weak 
cause, which, as it must set up some hypothesis against 
the evidence, sets up the best it can, although it be 
flimsy and utterly untenable. 

7. It is of the same class of men Jesus speaks in 
the forty-first verse as in the forty-sixth, and the per- 
petuity of whose doom He expresses by the very same 
word, * Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.' Each text 
is strong proof in itself ; but, taken as part of the same 
discourse, each strengthens the other. That it was 
prepared for the devil and his angels, who fell before 
men, makes it none the less everlasting for guilty men. 
Indeed, universalism, from its principles, is as much 
bound to find a way of escape for faUen angels as for 

Angus, Chrigtian World, April Ist, 1870.) There is a difference 
between Dr. Angns and the Rev. Nathan Rouse (^Examination 
of Annihilatumitm, etc.) as to the number of instances in which 
the Greek and Hebrew words are used in Scripture in the sense 
of unending duration. The difference is partly due to Dr. 
Angus*s attaching the unlimited and Mr. Rouse the limited sense 
in several passages that have no relation to punishment ; and 
partly, as it seems, to Mr. Rouse*s eagerness to ground the doc- 
trine of endless suffering not on the meaning of the terms used 
to describe it, but on the natural immortality of the soul. We 
think Mr. Rouse has certainly denied the unlimited sense to 
some places which have a right to it ; e.g,, Philemon 15, where 
the reception ' for ever * is not as a servant, but a brother in Christ, 
a relatioubhip which Paul could not but hope would never end. 
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men. Yet how extremely slender is its chance of snc- 
eess in face of this terrible disclosure, from the lips of 
oar Redeemer and Judge, that for both devils and 
banished men the onrse is 'everlasting'! It is note- 
worthy that here the kingdom for those on His right is 
not expressly said to be eternal, though we know well 
it is so from other scriptures ; but here, as if He would 
be more guarded and explicit respecting the perpetuity 
of hell than of heaven. He distinctly tells us those on 
His left shall be sentenced to ' everlasting fire.' 

8. It is contended, in order to weaken the passage, 
that the word translated ' punishment ' primarily means 
pruning, and ' is always used for a corrective discipline.' 
Its meaning, however, seems to be chastisement, punish- 
ment, repression, etc., according to the subject and con- 
nection. It is not the word rendered ' chastisement ' in 
the twelfth of Hebrews, which denotes training or teach. 
ing of children ; nor is it the same as we have trans- 
lated * punishment ' in Hebrews x. 29. It is (k-oXaflnc) 
the same as in John's First Epistle is called ' torment,' 
which fear produces, and perfect love casts out. Its 
verb is used by Peter to signify the retributive punish- 
ment of the unjust^ who are ' reserved unto the day of 
judgment to be punished.' So that its Scriptural use is 
quite agreeable to the testimony of lexicographers, who 
place among its definitions, repression, restraint, punish- 
ment. The idea of an ameliorative discipline is foreign 
to our Lord's mode of employing the term. For He 
puts it forward as a penally for sin, in contrast to life 
as a reward for discipleship. Moreover, were the uni- 
versalist allowed to translate it ' correction,' what would 
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he gain, so long as it was ererlasting ? He would still 
liave to admit its penal character. An eternal penal 
discipline would be something very difPerent from the 
future he pictures to himself for the wicked. 

The import of this passage has yielded so little to 
the battery of universalists, that some of them have 
resolved to expunge it and its cognates from the Divine 
Book, rather than submit to its demands on their faith. 
One of them* asks, ' How does any one know that the 
mind of Jesus dialectically grasped the metaphorical 
notion of eternity, and deliberately intended to express 
it ? ' Having shown that Jesus both intended to and 
did express it, we only make this quotation to point out 
that in the mind of this opponent the words of Jesus, 
taken strictly, do teach an unceasing curse. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the same author shows the 
authority of Scripture is less dear to the heart of this 
class of antagonists than their preconceived idea of 
restoration : — * If the literal eternity of future torment 
he proclaimed in the New Testament, it is not a part 
of the revelation contained in that volume ; it is not a 
truth revealed by inspiration.' This assertion virtually 
gives up the attempt to settle the matter by the Word 
of God ; and wears the appearance of an admission 
that the doctrine of endless punishment, and the full 
authority of the Bible, must stand or fall together. 

In whatever part of the Scriptures such evidence 
had been found, as is contained in this passage from 
our Lord, we should not have undervalued it ; for no 
one section of the Bible is the Revelation complete, but 

♦ Alger'B Futtire Life, p. 527. 
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all the sectioiis taken together. Nevertheless, it is well 
to note that the strongest proof happens, or rather is 
Diyinely arranged, to hold a place in the most im- 
portant and indisputable part of the Word. Had it 
been in the Apocalypse, we might have been reminded 
that it appeared in a book of visions. Had it been in 
the Old Testament, some might have tried to impair 
its force by referring it to a partially enlightened dis- 
pensation. Bat, in fact, it comes from the lips of the 
Great Teacher of life and immortality, not incidentally, 
nor merely in connection with some other minor topic. 
It stands out a great central thought, in a long serious 
discourse on the day of doom. The listening mind is 
borne swiftly from the retribution on Jerusalem to 
its antitype, the general judgment of mankind. The 
momentousness of the interests handled, the grandeur 
and rousing power of the imagery, the earnest tones 
of warning, the solemnity deepening as the discourse 
rolls on, all well become a deliverance which culmi- 
nates in a clear authoritative prediction of endless life 
to the saved, and equally endless death to the impeni- 
tent. ' These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment,' was not the language of a wild weird ascetic 
from the desert, whose lips were unused to strains of 
peace ; but of Jesus, whose words so often distilled 
pardons on the contrite, whose miracles were brimful 
of beneficence, and whose death was the most stupen- 
dons display of Divine love to mankind. The author 
was He whose truth and benevolence would not allow 
guilty men to stand in peril of interminable woe, with- 
out plain, earnest, and powerful warning. 



Mark ix. 42 — 50. Mnch of what bas been said 
pro and eon on the closing part of Hattbew zzr. ap- 
plies more or less to tlto class of Scriptnre proofs of 
which it is the chief. There will, therefore, be no need 
for its repetition in connection with the following texts. 
Correcting the errors of His disciples, Jesas said, 
' Whosoever shall offend one of these little onee that 
believe in Ue, it is better for him that a millstone were 
hanged aboni bis neck, and he were caat into the sea. 
And if thy hand offend thee, cnt it off : it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands 
to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
qnenched ; where iheir worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not qnenched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut it 
off: it is better for thee to enter halt into life, than 
having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be qnenched : where their worm diet^ not, and 
the fire ia not qnenched. And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out : it is better for thee to enter into the 
kingdom of Qod with one eye, tban having two eyes 
to be cast into hell fire : where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.' 

That a fearful doom, and not a remedial pui^tion, 
was under contemplation, appears from its comparison 
with ' a millstone hanged about the neck, and cast 
into the sea.' After omitting, on the authority of 
critics,* the reiterate clanaes, the dooni still appears 

* 'We cMiDot bat regret that the words ol tbe 18th tgtk^ 
wli:ch in the receired texts aie thrice repeated, with a tiuilUng 
uid deeply rhjthmical effect, nre in Tuchendorf s text excluded 
JD venea 44 and 46, •■ being geonine on]j in xene 48 : while 
Tiegellcs brackets them ■■ of doubtfal genainenen. Tbe Has. by 
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endless from the monitory assertion, that as a fire it is 
' never quenched,' and as a worm it 'dieth not.' 

To weaken the Master's words, it has been suggested 
that though the fire will not be quenched, it may go oat 
from want of human fuel. But not to dwell on the 
inconsistency of this idea with the * everlasting fire,' 
' everlasting punishment,' ' everlasting destruction,' and 
cognate descriptions of the same thing in other places 
of the Scriptures, it is sufficient to reply that, had He 
intended this distinction, He would have refrained from 
describing the worm as not dying, and would have 
spoken of it as not hilled. Had He said, ' The fire that 
never goeth out,' the siyle of gloss we are confronting 
might have added, ' But it may be put out.' Not to 
dwell on the puerility which such exposition seeks to 
attribute to the discourse of the Grreat Teacher, it may 
be remarked that the notion of self -termination of the 
punishment is excluded by the clause, 'Their worm 
dieth not;' while the notion of forcible termination 
from without is equally excluded by the clause, * The 
fire is not quenched.' 

wboae aothoritj they are gnided in this case are of formidable 
weight ; but those in fayoor of the received text are far more 
nnmeroos, and one (A) eqnal perhaps in value to the most 
anaent ; while the aathoritj of the most ancient and best yer- 
siona ia decidedly in fayour of the receiyed text. To us it seems 
not difficult to see how, though genuine, the repetition should 
haye been excluded by copyists, to avoid an apparent tautology, 
and to conform the text to that of Matthew, but very difficult to 
tee how, if not genuine, it should have found its way into so many 
ancient MSB. Lachmann adheres to the received text, and even 
Fritsache contends for it ; while Alford says the triple repetition 
girea sablimity, and leaves no doubt of the discourse having been 
uttered verbatifn,^ — 1>Vl, D. Bbown, A Qfinmentary, etc., im loo; 
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The strength of the language is not diminished hy 
any allusion to Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnom, where 
decaying animal refuse bred worms, and where fires 
burned to counteract the nuisance. None but a childish 
exponent of Scripture would imagine that valley to be 
all Jesus meant as the alternative of ' the kingdom of 
Ood/ and as the penalty of holding to sin, here pre- 
sented under the figures of an offending hand and foot 
and eye. Gehenna, as the image of hell, represents the 
intensity of hell's misery by the worm and the fire, and 
the perpetuity of that misery is discovered by the deaths 
lessness of hell's worm, and the quenehlessness of its 
fire. 

Nor is its teaching of endless suffering weakened by 
tracing the form of expression to Isaiah Ixvi. 24, where 
the prophet seems to have before his imagination a 
field of battle, covered with heaps of slain, putrefaction, 
worms, and fire commingling, as long as there are any 
dead bodies to feed upon. Both the prophet and the 
Messiah evidently meant to portray the utter over- 
throw of the enemies of God, although the latter more 
distinctly points to the world beyond the grave. If 
it be pleaded against us that, as a matter of fact, the 
horrors of the Valley of Hinnom, or of the field of slain, 
were not literally everlasting, the answer is twofold. 
Firstly, the process lasted as long as the nature of the 
thing would permit, as it will with the souls of the 
lost, which is for ever. Moreover, the literal eternity 
of Gehenna was not necessary to enable Christ there- 
with to illustrate the literal eternity of future suffering. 
On the point of finality the analogy implied in the 
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allasioii is that, as there was no remedy in the valley 
for the substances cast therein, so neither will there be 
any for the souls ' cast into hell fire.' But, secondly, 
besides analogy there is antithesis, in that the worm 
died and the fire was quenched in one case, and in the 
other shall always continue.* Between the idea of hell 
working restoration to heaven, and that of Grehenna 
consuming refuse, there can be no analogy whatever. 
Universal restoration supposes hell to be remedial to 
those who are condemned to it : whereas to those flung 
into the Valley of Hinnom, there was nothing remedial, 
but eveiyihing opposite. 

On the theory of annihilaJtion, the resemblance 
should be between the destruction of those cast into 
CTehenna, and the annihilation of. the wicked in hell. 
But that could not be the design of our Lord's 
language; for ceaselessness of the worm and fire were 
to be dreaded by the individual offender. They were 
ceaseless to him : or why should Christ warn him to 
avoid them on that account ? Whereas, if he were to 
be put out of existence after a time, the object of 
dread could not be perpetuity, but only intensity of 
suffering. The absence of perpetuity would be his only 

* Jesus ' expressed the place of torment under the image of 
Gehenna ; and the punishment of the wicked, bj the worm 
which there preyed on the carcases, and the fire which consumed 
the wretched victims ; marking, however, in the strongest man- 
ner, the difference between Gehenna and the invisible place 
torment ; namely, that in the former the suffering is transient 
the worm itself that preys on the body, dies : and the fire which 
totally conaames it, is soon extinguished : whereas, in the figure- 
live Gehenna, the instruments of punishment shall be everlasting, 
aud the suffering without end.' — Lowth. 
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hope. As Jesus pats tlie case, perpetuity is the most 
alarming feature. He lays special stress on the inters 
minahility of the worm and fire as a terrible conse- 
quence to be escaped by turning away from sin in the 
present life. If the annihilationist should suggest that 
the fire and worm will always operate, not on the same 
person, but on an endless succession of persons, he will 
still have to turn round and face many of his own ob- 
jections to eternal punishment; for there would then 
be eternal punishment in Qod's dominion, though not 
in any one individual. From a comparison with Isaiah 
Ixvi, which contemplates a field covered with the slain, 
Mr. White contends that the worm is putrefaction, and 
not conscience ; and that the death of the corpses im- 
plies the death, that is, the ' destruction of the soul, or 
life in Grehenna.' But that would not make the evil a 
whit less perpetual. And supposing corpses to repre- 
sent the wicked dead, it does not follow that death in 
the earthly body is in all respects identical with death 
in the rational spirit inhabiting its resurrection body. 
The physical ruin of dissolution and putrefaction might 
well prefigure the far deeper ruin of soul and body in 
Qehenna. Gh*ant the destructionist his definition of 
death in hell, and his case is easily made out. But in 
the interests of truth we deny his definition. 

Mr. White complains that his opponents understand 
the death of the worm to be a very different kind of 
death from that to which wicked men are destined. 
But the kind of death may be as different as its subject; 
and therefore it is consistent to take the former for 
such death as is proper to worms, and the latter for 
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such as is proper to a moral and intelligent nature. 
Accordingly, the reason why it was better to lose the 
arm on earth than the body in hell was not only that 
the body was more than the member, but also that the 
perdition in hell was a far worse kind of perdition. For 
the consideration of those destmctionists who insist 
that death to a lost man is the same thing as the death 
proper to a worm, we commend the fact that the term 
(reXevra«if) applied to the death of the worm is always 
applied elsewhere in the New Testament to natural or 
temporal death, and not once to the future punishment 
of the wicked. 

At Terse 49, Jesus adds, * For every one shall bo 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt. Salt is good : but if the salt hath lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it ? Have salt in yourselves, 
and have peace one with another.' Understanding the 
* for ' to connect the following words with the foregoing, 
some take the first clause as descriptive of the lost in 
hell (of whom He had just spoken), and the latter of 
those who in this life are consecrated to God with a 
veiy different seasoning — the sanctif png influence of the 
Holy Ghost as the * refining fire.' * Every one (in the 
place referred to) shall be salted with fire.' That is, 
the very fire which punishes him shall be unquench- 
able.* The punishment will be destructive of his hap- 
piness, but preservative of his conscious being. As 

♦ We know not whose views Mr. White represents by the 
words ' every victim of Divine vengeance shall be miraeuloufly 
preserred to endnre the torments of this avenging flame' (p. 
4H6). We shoold say, the preservation would be as natural to 
that state of things as the consumption of a human bodj in fire 
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animal matter is kept in salt from decomposition, he, 
asbestos-like, shall be kept in fire, consciously deprived 
of enjoyment. ' Every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt;' I.e., those who will be separated from sin and 
devoted as a sacrifice to God, most be seasoned with 
the grace and discipline which will counteract moral 
putrefaction. If this be the meaning of the forty-ninth 
verse, the evidence going before is corroborated in a 
manner that may well terrify him who hopes for a 
remedial or temporary helL If, however, in explaining 
this confessedly difficult passage, we should prefer to 
interpret the salting with fire as well as the sacrifice by 
the Holy Spirit's baptism of fire, the evidence of cease- 
less sufEering supplied in the preceding passage remains 
intact. 

Matthew xviii. 8. It is matter of dispute whether 
Matthew xviii. 8 is an account of the same discourse 
as is recorded in the ninth of Mark, or of one delivered 
on a separate occasion. Adopt either view, and the 
proof is strong in support of the doctrine we main- 
tain. * It is better for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet to 
be cast into everlasting fire,* — another unmistakable 
and solemn declaration from the highest authority. 
And from its striking similarity in occasion, scope, and 
language to that recorded by Mark, we are justified in 

is sow; and that, on Mr. Whitens theory, it wonld require a 
miracle to keep a man's body for ages in a lake of material fire, 
and another miracle to terminate the existence of his soul as a 
Bonlj without terminating its existence as a substance. Thd 
suffering is as certainly endless as the worm is deathless, and the 
fire quenchless. 
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accepting ' the fire that never shall be quenched ' as 
synonymous with * everlasting fire ; * thus confirming the 
unlimited meaning of ' for ever ' and * eternal ' when 
applied to the state of the lost. The duration is not 
always expressed ; e.g., what is here called * everlasting 
fire,' is called in the next verse ' hell fire.' But since 
the same thing is spoken of in both, the eternity 
predicated in verse 8 is equally applicable to the fire 
in verse 9. And so in the numerous places where 
the same doom is described without any statement of 
duration. 

Matthew iii. 12. John the Baptist, foretelling the 
judicial action of His Lord, indicates the final treat- 
ment of the wicked by the very same phrase as was 
subsequently employed for the same purpose by the 
Lamb of God : — * Whose fan is in His hand, and He 
will throughly purge His floor, and gather His wheat 
into the gamer: but He will bum up the chafE with 
unquenchable fire.' Between the burning of the chaff 
and the burning of the wicked we have both similitude 
and contrast — similitude as far as the two subjects are 
capable of it ; contrast where they are incapable : both 
are burned ; but the process with one is, from its 
nature, brief, though severe ; with the other, according 
to its nature, ceaseless. Hence, while the literal fire of 
the winnower soon does its work and ceases, that 
threatened against the enemies of Christ ceases not, 
because 'unquenchable.' 

Jude 6, 7, 13. The brief Epistle of Jude finds space 
for this doctrine, so prominent in the sermons of his 
Master. * And the angels which kept not their first 
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estate, but left their own habitation, He hath reserved 
in everlasting chains nnder darkness nnto the judg- 
ment of the great day. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah 
and the cities about them in like manner giving them- 
selves over to fornication, and going after strange flesh, 
are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.' There is nothing in the process of judg- 
ment which implies that the bonds will then be re- 
moved. Indeed, if there were, 'everlasting chains' 
would be a misnomer. Judgment, alas for the guilty ! 
will only rivet, not break, the bonds. This passage 
certifies the unlimited continuance of the penalty ir- 
curred by fallen angels; and, by parity of reasoning, 
augments the probability of the same dire future for 
lost men. The chains, or bonds, are ' everlasting,* and 
therefore will hold them unto the judgment, and ever 
after. 

In the example of Sodom and Gomorrah, * suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire * cannot be explained away 
as only temporal. For the vengeance must really have 
fallen, not on the unintelligent material, nor on the 
civil organization of the cities, but on the responsible 
peoph who inhabited them. Whatever curse happened 
to the place, or nationality of the place, its weight as a 
punishment must have fallen ultimately on sentient 
beings, who were capable of feeling it. To say the 
vengeance was endured by the cities as such rather 
than by the people in them, would require that the sins 
of fornication and going after strange flesh were not 
the sins of the individuals, but of the cities. It avails 
not to object that the sufferings of those people in the 
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invisible world are not particnla«rl7 alluded to in other 
parts of Scripture. Enough that Jews and Christians 
knew that all such at death pass into a punishment 
which the general judgment will vindicate and confirm. 
The resemblance to the case of the fallen angels, im- 
plied by 'even as,' shows that Jude referred to a 
'suffering' long after the destruction of the cities, 
which is confirmed by the commination upon the city 
rejecting the Gospel, 'It shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for 
that ciiy.' There is evidently a judgment yet hanging 
over those cities of the plain, or more literally their in- 
habitants, which is here called ' suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire.' The fire which consumed Sodom and 
Gomorrah was not eternal, nor does it appear to have 
been of more than brief duration, and therefore the 
apostle must refer to some other fire, of which that 
was only a transient type, and whose inextinguishable 
retributive flame corresponds to the eternal unquench- 
able fire foretold in the gospels. Jude qualifies life in 
the twenty-first verse by the same term as fire in the 
seventh. It would be a reckless disregard of con- 
sistency to make him mean limited duration in the 
one case, and unlimited in the other. As the one is 
allowed to signify endless life, we naturally take the 
other to signify endless fire. 

Not content with this, he goes on in the thirteenth 
verse to re-affirm the same woe upon the spirits whom 
he likens to ' raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame ; wandering stars, to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness for ever.' Jude seems as 

e2 
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mnch to prefer the words * eternal * and * for ever * in 
connection with fntnre punishment, as some modern 
teachers prefer to omit or explain them awaj. Con- 
sidering the subject, scope, and brevity of the Epistle, 
the threefold mention of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment compels us either to accept that doctrine, or re- 
ject both it and the Epistle. As we cannot reasonably 
extrude the Epistle, our only rational course is to yield 
assent to its teaching. From a rationalistic stand-pointy 
this passage is allowed to embody our view. Mr. Alger, 
an eager opponent, says, ' He ( Jude) probably expected 
that, when all free contingencies were past, and Christ 
had pronounced sentence, the condemned would be 
doomed eternally into the black abyss, and the accepted 
would rise into the immortal glory of heaven.'* It is 
plain rationalism finds it easier to oust the inspiration 
of the Epistle from the written revelation than the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment from the Epistle. 
We deem it more rational to retain both. 

2 Peter ii. 12 — 17. Kindred to Jude's words are 
those of Peter, where he depicts the character and 
destiny of a class of men who 'shall utterly perish:' 
' to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever.' 
This passage, the above rationalistic universalist writer 
admits, is a clear intimation that ' the wicked were to 
be remanded after judgment, and eternally imprisoned,' 
and his only way of evading the claim of that truth 
on his credence is to cast the Epistle overboard. A 
much more cogent objection to this proof-text is the 
doubtfulness of the reading *for ever.' When, how- 

♦ Future Life, p. 2i6. 
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ever, soepticisin has taken all the benefit of this doubt 
(which is more than its strict right), the perpetuity of 
suffering remains firmlj rooted in a variety of express 
testimonies, of whose Divine authority there can be no 
reasonable question, and whose evidence requires that 
the utter perdition and the reserved mist of darkness 
be understood as eternal. 

2 Thessalonians i. 9. Paul, in his Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, foretelling the judgment of the 
world by Christ, assures us part of His work will bo 
to take ' righteous ' ' vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord.' Observe it 
ia not mere correction, but punishmerU (^i/ci/v ritrovtnv, 
' shall pay the penalty '). It is punishment meted out 
by the Lord Jesus, as righteous Jvdge in the great day. 
It is punishment in the form of * destruction ' (oXeOpov, 
* ruin,* as in I Thessalonians v. 3 ; 1 Timothy vi. 9), not 
in the sense of annihilation; for that negative doom, 
as we hope to show, is not the New Testament notion. 
This destruction is the positive contrast to the ' doom ' 
of the * saints.' And further, it is ' everlasting,* 

Hebrews vi. 2. ' Eternal judgment ' is put forward 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews as one of 
the fundamentals of Christianity. The process of judg- 
ment cannot be supposed to ]ast for ever (though even 
that would involve endless suffering). If we are to 
attach any meaning at all to the attribute of etemiiy here 
given to judgment, it must b^ associated, not with the 
^rmation or utterance of the judicial sentence, but with 
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its endurance ; and unless we reduce this ' principle of 
the doctrine of Christ ' to an odd, nnscriptoral half- 
truth, by applying it to the righteous only, we are shut 
up to conclude that the unjust will receive a sentence 
whose enforcement will continue for ever. This ex- 
planation of * eternal judgment * is widely different from 
the annihilationist's explanation of eternal punishment. 
He says the effect is eternal when being ceases, as truly 
as when it continues in suffering. But this is not 
strictly true : for the effect in one case is real and posi- 
tive ; in the other it is nothing. In one case there is a 
subject, of which the effect can be predicated ; in the 
other there is none. In one the object of the retribu- 
tive action remains ; in the other there is no object. In 
one there is endurance ; in the other there can be none, 
because there is no being to endure. There is con- 
tinuance and actuality in one ; in the other, mere 
finality and nonenity. If ' eternal judgment ' and 

* eternal punishment ' are to have any meaning cor- 
responding to the right use of language, the existence 
must last as long as the effect of the judgment, and 
the continuance of the punishment, both which are 

* eternal.' 

Kevelation xiv. 11. In picturing the fate of wor- 
shippers of the beast, John tells us ' the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth up /or ever and ever (etc ahUvac aiwytav); 
and they have no rest day nor ni^ht.* Here the expres- 
sion of eternity is double, * for ever and ever,* and is 
confirmed by that of * day nor night,* which is a Scrip- 
tural way of denoting incessant duration. Equally 
expressive is the description of the lot of the great 
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deceiver (Revelation xx. 10), who * shall be tormented 
day and night for ever and ever ; * and of the great 
whore (xix. 3). Here duration of punishment is de- 
noted by the phrase which applies to the reig^ of saints 
(xxii. 5), and so often to the duration of Divine per- 
fections. To neutralise the strong testimony of Bevela- 
tion XX. 10, it is said the being cast into ' the lake of fire ' 
denotes extinction of being. A change is made in the 
italicised word, reading, ' where the beast and the false 
prophet were cast,^ instead of, ' where the beast and the 
false prophet arey* in order to countenance the idea that 
their being was extinguished by the fire as soon as cast 
into it. But their being ' cast alive ' into the lake of 
fire (xix. 20) is quite consistent with the idea of 
their existence in it, and with the retention of * are ' 
when they are afterwards spoken of. Moreover, the 
tendency of fire to extinguish the intelligent beings 
cast into it is simply a baseless assumption. It is not 
so in this world ; and if it were, we should have no 
reason to suppose it so in the future, any more than by 
the same sort of analogy we should have reason to 
expect the fire would exhaust itself for want of fuel. 
If God could cause the bush to remain unconsumed in 
fire, so, especially under a totally difEerent dispensation 
from the present, can He easily cause the lake of fire 
and its inmates to remain for ever. But when the 
destmctiomst has been allowed all the verbal licence 
he seeks with the text, his fanciful structure of mis- 
interpretation is immediately overturned by the follow. 
ing clause, which, so far from sanctioning the notion of 
extinction by the fire, assures us that those cast into it 
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* shall be tormented daj and night for ever and ever.' 
No wonder that the attempt to extort destmctionism 
from this passage should be followed by the confession 
that * there is nndonbtedlj a difficulty in connection with 
the words " shall be tormented for ever and ever." * • 

Daniel xii. 2. In the twelfth of the Prophet Daniel 
we have the same antithesis as in the New Testament, 
where the ultimate states of the righteous and the 
wicked are placed in marked opposition to each other ; 
and yet, while the two states are in contrast, the same 
duration belongs to both, and is expressed by the 
same word, ' everlasting ' (oV^9 corresponding to ocwfcoc)* 
' Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.' Has honest criticism any choice, 
except to admit that the contempt is as lasting as the 
life ? Destructionismt reduces * everlasting contempt ' 
of the lost man to contempt for his memory; which 
makes the sentence an absurd solecism, representing 
the one class as awaking to a real state of being, and 
the other as auaking to noneniiy. According to this 
interpretation, during the endless contempt, the happy 
survivors only could be conscious of it, and not the 
condemned, whose being would be extinguished. Nor 
could the condemned be the subjects of it ; for nothing 
can be the subject of nothing. The memory of them 
would really be in the minds of the saved, not possibly 
in the minds of non-existent beings. Truly the pre- 
diction carries no consistent sense, unless we understand 

♦ RcT. S. Minton'e Ilarmony cf Scripture, p. 26. f Ibid., p. 10. 
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the contsempt to be something which eyil men will con- 
scioufilj and eyerlastinglj' endure. This prophecy was 
bnt Tery inadequately fulfilled bj the restoration of the 
Jews from Babylonian captivity. It foretells awards 
isT exceeding anything in the past or prospective 
history of that people within the course of time. In 
some respects it remarkably resembles the prophecy of 
our Lord, ' The hour is coming in the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection 
of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.' (John v. 28, 29.) That Daniel, 
as well as Christ, points to final rewards and punish- 
meniB is further proUble from his immediately adding, 
' And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever ; ' recalling again the 
words of Christ, that when ofFenders are cast into a 
fomace of fire, ' Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father.' (Matthew xiii. 
43.) When Isaiah makes alarmed sinners and hypo- 
crites cry, 'Who among us shall dwell with the devour- 
ing fire ? YiTho among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings ? ' (xxxiii. 14) an allusion to the threatenings 
of national foes does not preclude allusion to a deeper 
and more distant calamity in the world to come. None 
of the prophets more than Isaiah made national and 
temporal affairs a mirror by which to reflect the mind of 
God on affairs spiritual and eternal. God^s favour to the 
children of His spiritual kingdom, and His treatment 
of the children of the devil, are often foreshadowed in 
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blessings npon His ancient people, and cnrses npon con- 
temporary sinners. The proximate typified the ultimate ; 
the temporal, the eternal ; the smaller, the greater.* 
Bearing this in mind, there is nothing far-fetched in 
supposing the terror of the * everlasting burnings * to 
look through the hostility of the Assyrians to ' the fire 
which never shall be quenched.' This text is not cited 
as an independent proof ; but, remembering that many 
of the prophecies had double references, it would be a 
bold thing to deny all reference here to that future effect 
of sin which the New Testament makes so prominent. 
The Old Testament often adumbrated thoughts on 
which the New pours fuller light. Truths blended in 
the one with type and shadow, draped in Hebrew 
poetry, or veiled in secular allusions, in the other are 
more sharply defined and conspicuous. This holds 
especially (with the exception of a few remarkably 
clear Old Testament passages) of the resurrection of 
the dead, the general judgment, the final states of the 
saved and the lost, and the future state generally. 
Yet, through the long vista, glimpses of these subjects 
are sufficiently descried to assure us the patriarchs 
were not strangers to them. Thus the remediless fate 
of the wicked, rung on our ear in the words of our 
Lord, comes with a similar though less articulate sound 
from the prophets, in such sentences as, ' He that, being 
often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy ; * * When a wicked 

* ' That same characteristic of prophecy, the larger distance 
pud the nearer earnest, occars too in our Lord's prophecies.* — 
Da PuSET on the Book of Daniel. 
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man dieth, his expectation shall perish : and the hope 
of nnjofit men perisheth ; ' * His own iniquities shall 
take the wicked himself, and he shall be holden with 
the cords of his sins ; ' * Then shall thej call upon Me, 
bat I will not answer; they shall seek Me early, bnt 
they shall not find Me.' Sinners have their * portion in 
this life ;' * Then understood I their end. Surely Thou 
didst set them in slippery places : Thou castedst them 
down into destruction. How are they brought into 
desolation, as in a moment ! they are utterly consumed 
with terrors. As a dream when one awaketh : so, O 
Lord, when Thou awakest Thou shalt despise their 
image.' (What is this but the ' everlasting contempt * 
spoken of by Daniel?) 'Upon the wicked He shall 
rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest : 
this shall be the portion of their cup.'* 

John iii. 36. Returning to the Baptist, we have 
the final destinies of believers and disbelievers set 
against each other in striking contrast : * He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath 
of Gt>d abideth on him.' * Everlasting life,' and * shall 
not see life,' refer evidently to future states, as deter- 
mined by believing and disbelieving respectively. The 
determining period is the time over which the oppor- 
tunity of believing extends, namely, the present b'fe; 
as in the g^reat commission, * He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved ; and he that believeth not shall 
be damned.' Hence the Baptist's closing sentence can- 

♦ ProT. xxix. 1 ; xi. 7 ; t. 22 ; i. 28 ; Pa. xvii. 14 ; Ixxiii. 18— 
20 ; xi. 6. 
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not be paraphrased, ' shall not see life until he believe/ 
— as if the privilege would be offered persistently until 
accepted in time or eternity. 'Shall not see life' 
describes a final consequence of disbelief, as 'eternal 
life ' describes a final consequence of belief — ^the penalty 
and the reward being both subsequent to the season of 
believing. 

*The wrath of God abideth on him' would be a 
strong form of expression if alone ; much stronger is it 
when preceded by ' shall not see life.' But bearing in 
mind that the two phrases are the correlatives of ' ever- 
lasting life ' in the destinies of mankind, we may conclude 
confidently that not to see life and to abide under the 
wrath of God are tantamount to wrath everlasting. 

Luke xvi. 26. It often happens that subordinate 
parts of a parable are introduced to fill up the scene, 
without having any particular truth to teach. But to 
that category the impassdble gulf cannot belong. It is 
a salient, essential part of the account of Dives and 
Lazarus; and, with great dramatic force, reveals the 
changelessness of the fates of both lost and saved. 
After death it is as impossible to rise from hell to 
heaven (here represented by the Jewish name ' Abra- 
ham's bosom ') as to fall from heaven to hell. ' They 
which would pass from us to you cannot ; neither can 
they pass to us that would come from thence.' So far 
from encouraging the lost man to hope for deliverance 
by any means, Abraham leaves him hopeless : ' Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; but now he 
is comforted, and thou art tormented:' corresponding 
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to onr Lord's warning to those who have riches minvs 
religion, *Ye have received yonr consolation.' Nor 
does the sufferer give anj proof of moral improvement. 
Not a word of true penitence escapes him. Desire to ' 
he relieved of pain is unaccompanied by any sign of 
desire to be rid of sin. Probably his prayer for his 
brethren arose from dread of increased misery in him- 
self, whose bad example they were following. But 
assTuning a desire to prevent their punishment, that 
would be no proof of his own contrition and amend- 
ment^ or of genuine concern for their moral purity. 
Why have we not one word from the lips of the Great 
Teacher to indicate the possibility, if not the certainty, 
of escape or deliverance? If there was a door of hope, 
how unlike the loving Lamb to conceal it ! His aims, 
dispositions, and wont oblige us rather to say, He 
knew of no such door, and therefore would not — could 
not — praise a false and delusive hope. Remembering 
that the design of Christ was to set forth future re- 
wards and punishments ; that the condemned is refused 
the faintest gleam of hope ; that the light of inspired 
truth and the opportunities of the present life are 
deemed sufBcient probation for both the good and the 
evil, — we are compelled to believe that any hypothesis 
short of eternal punishment would reduce a vivid and 
instructive picture of the future world to inane feeble- 
ness or bewildering jargon. 

Matthew xii. 25 — 32 ; Mark iii. 29. Very solemn 
are the words of Jesus as recorded by Matthew and 
Mark : ' The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven xmto men.' ' It shall not be forgiven 
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him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.' 'He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness, bat is in danger of 
eternal damnation.' On another occasion, as re- 
corded by Lnke (xii. 10), He said, * Unto him that 
blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost it shall not be 
forgiven.' 

Even were we to adopt the notion that * this world,' 
and that 'to come,' meant the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations, it wonld still appear that Christ never 
intended to favour the idea of forgiveness after death ; 
for He afFords no hint of the pardonableness of this sin 
at any tiine : which were strange if a pardon were in 
reserve. Expressions more or less similar to 'this 
world,' as reaching to the end of time, and ' the world 
to come,' as the eternal state, are not infrequent. Christ 
is exalted above every name, * not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come ;' the Greek words 
being the same. The same term (/leXXbfv) is applied to 
the future state in the phrases, 'wrath to come;' 
' promise of the ]ife that now is, and of that which is to 
come ;' * Here we have no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come ;' ' an high priest of good things to come ;' 
'nor things present, nor things to come;' 'a good 
foundation against the time to come, that they may lay 
hold of eternal life.* With another word (from efrxpfxai) 
to denote the future, we have 'manifold more in the 
present time and in the world to come life everlasting.' 
We have also other expressions distinguishing the 
temporal from the eternal state as this world and that 
world — the latter, by ellipsis, omitted sometimes, but 
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understood.* So that, notwithstanding the Jewish use 
of the phrase, ' world to come/ for the Messianic period, 
and the two instances of that use, as some commentators 
think, in the Epistle to the Hehrews, we think the usus 
loquendi is not more, if so much, in favour of taking 
our Lord's expression for the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations, as of taking it for the present temporal 
and the future eternal states. But to insist on this is 
not essential to the proof derivable 'from this passage. 
The equivalent to 'shall not be forgiven,' reads, in 
Mark, 'is in danger of eternal damnation,' or, as better 
accords with the context, and as the same word is 
rendered in the phrase, * subject to bondage * (Hebrews 
ii. 15), *is subject to eternal damnation,* But whether 
the term (Ikoxoc) mean danger of, or subject to, there 
is no escaping from the fact, that in our Lord's mind 
'eternal damnation' was a future possibility and a 
probability. Explaining one evangelist bj the other, it 
is certain the commination in Mark refers to the future 
state ; and therefore Matthew, as he speaks of the same 
thing, must mean an irremissibility extending beyond 
the Christian dispensation into that eternal future. 
Moreover, Mark's account, 'hath never forgiveness' 
(cic Toy aitara) forbids our confining the unpardonable- 
ness to the present life. Taking the two worlds to 
mean this life and eternity, there is nothing in the 
expression to imply that other sins are forgiven after 
death. The language does not contradict such an 
opinion ; but neither does it teach or imply it. Nor is 

* See Luke zvi. 8, and zx. 34, 85 ; Titos u. 12 ; Matt. xiii. 22, 
30, 40, 49, and xxIt. 3, and zzTiii. 20. 
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it elsewhere taught in the Bible. To argue that as this 
Rin cannot be forgiven in the world to come, therefore 
' some other sins, not here forgiven, maj be forgiven in 
the coming age,' is like the polygamist's argmneni^ 
that as a bishop ' mast be the husband of one wife,' 
another Christian maj therefore be the husband of 
more than one : which would be paralleled hj the infer- 
ence that because he must be 'sober,' others might be 
intemperate. (1 Timothy iii. 2.) To grant, however, 
such an idea as pardon of other sins after death, would 
but little answer the universalist's purpose, inasmuch 
as it would still be implied that this sin would never 
be pardoned. The irremissibility of any sin involves 
endlessness of misery. Gruilt and happiness cannot 
co-exist in the same person. The curse of sin can 
never be removed until sin be forgiven. 

Tischendorfs rendering, 'hath not forgiveness for 
ever ; but is guilty of an eternal sin,' does not militate 
against the endlessness of the punishment. How may 
the sin be eternal ? Not merely in the sense that once 
committed it can never be made not to have been done ; 
for in that sense all sin is eternal, though the future 
effects may be remitted. We must attach a sense 
peculiar to the sin under consideration. Is it eternal in 
the sense of ceaselessly perpetuating, or reproducing itself 
in the same or some other form ? That pre-supposes 
there will always be sin, and as its necessary conse- 
quence, misery. The destructionist might say that it 
hath never forgiveness, but that by the period of extinc- 
tion the sinner will have suffered the full penalty. But 
is it conceivable that a person in whom sin runs parallel 
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with hiB being, can ever have snffered the full measnre 
of punishment dne ? If not, the time can never come 
when be may drop out of being because he has suffered 
all his desert ; and to drop him out while some punish- 
ment remained onsuffered would be virtual forgiveness 
of the remainder. If, on the other hand, the last point of 
suffering completes the full measure of punishment due, 
why should he be put out of eidstence then f He has met 
the fall claim of the law to the uttermost farthing ; for, 
marky the ceasing to exist is not itself suffering. Then 
his extinction is no demand of justice, and so far as de- 
serts are concerned, his existence might go on, with a new 
start of probation. Taken any fair way, it would be a 
hard task to harmonize the tremendous words of our Lord 
with either universal restoration or personal extinction. 
Matthew xxvi. 24 ; Mark xiv. 21. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment explains satisfactorily the awful 
pnmounoement on the traitor Judas. ' Gtx>d were it 
for that man if he had never been bom.' Against 
universal restoration it is conclusive. No limited 
punishment, though stretching through millions of 
C3rcles, could be so great an evil as eternal life would 
be a good. And hence, if Judas was, after any length 
of suffering, to be restored to endless glory, the decision 
of Christ was erroneous when He declared non-existence 
a boon compared with the fate of the traitor. One 
universalist,* in his effort to neutralise this passage, 
gets up a fanciful analogy between the ' old man ' and 
the new man, as represented by Judas and Christ, 
which has not a shadow of proof in the Gospel ; nor 
* Bey. A. Jakes, RestHvtion^ p. 125. 
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would it Help his case if it had. His paraphrase shows 
how a mind at war with the plain sense of Scripture 
will welcome the merest semblance of defence, or 
attempt escape bj the smallest loophole. It reads, 
' Good had it been for this man if he had not been 
bom ; but better is it that he has been bom, that God 
might bring in better things;' that is, not to have 
been bom were good; to have been born was better. 
Then what was the illy in opposition to the good ? 
According to this paraphrase, none is conceivable ; and 
jet Christ is uttering a most dreadful ' woe. ' This para- 
plirase says the actual being of Judas was 'better' than 
non-existence ; while Christ sajs his actual being was 
one of woe, and non-existence a boon compared with it. 
According to this paraphrase, Christ should have said, 
* Woe unto that man * as it is ; but worse had it been ' if 
he had not been born ;' which is evidently the exact 
contrary of what He intended to say, and did say. 

The case of Judas is admitted by universalism to 
seem as * dark as night.' And yet it is suggested that 
some way of redemption may be found for Judieks, as 
there was for Adam. To this we rei^ljy firstly ^ that a 
promise and a provision were made for Adam, and 
probably he knew much more about it than is handed 
down from him to us. And, secondly^ to reason thus 
on the case of Judas, where the Judge has expressly 
closed the door of hope, would, if admissible, render all 
future punishment uncertain, despite the most emphatic 
asseverations of almighty God. 

Much needless labour is bestowed in proving what 
is readily granted: namely, that *for ever' (aliiyy 
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frequently eic toy aiuya), which often occurs in the class 
of Scriptures under notice, does not in every instance 
throughout the New Testament signify endless duration. 
Our denial is of the inference, or insinuation, that 
therefore it does not mean endlessness when applied to 
the future state of the lost. In some cases it denotes 
the present earthly course or state of things ; and again 
the present sinful state, as when we read of ' the god of 
this world,' this * evil world,' * this present world,' * the 
children of this world,' and. conformity * to this world.' 
It also denotes dispensations, or periods in the adminis- 
tration of Divine government over men during the 
course of time. But no reason is thus afforded for 
attaching a limited duration in the class of texts we 
are citing in connection with our subject. When the 
kingdom, power, glory, righteousness, blessedness, and 
living existence of God are repeatedly said to be ' for 
ever ; ' when Christ is said to be a priest * for ever ' 
after the order of Melchizedec, to have * an unchange- 
able priesthood,' * because He continueth for ever,' to 
be 'alive for evermore,* and to be * the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever ; ' when the Holy Spirit is 
promised to abide with the Church * for ever ; * when the 
followers of Christ are told they * shall never thirst,' * shall 
live for ever,' * shall never see death,' 'shall never perish,' 
* shaU never die,' shall abide * for ever,' and * shall reign for 
ever and ever ; ' when the fig-tree is cursed with barren- 
ness * henceforward for ever ; '* when it is predicted the 

♦ The curae was merely negative^ and therefore might be pre- 
dicated of a tree which, om a tree, would soon come to negation 
of existence. The everlasting curse threatened against the mcked 

f2 
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Word of the Lord shall abide ' for ever,' the yery same 
word is employed to express perpetnitj as when we 
read of ' the blackness of darkness for ever/ of * the 
smoke of their torment ' which ' ascendeth np for ever 
and ever,' and of the blasphemy which * hath never for- 
giveness.' The word is as capable of bearing the idea 
of perpetnity in the case of the lost as in the case of 
the saved, or of Christ, or of God, or of any snbject to 
which it is applied ; and remembering how frequently 
it is nsed in that sense,* the rational presumption is, 
that what it so frequently imports elsewhere on corre- 
sponding subjects, it probably imports here in relation 
to the persistently rebellious. And that probability is 
confirmed by inspection of the several places. 

We are aware of an attempt to undermine this con- 
clusion by explaining the word in these passages as 
meaning ' age ' or ' age of ages,* and consistently limit- 
ing it in the same way when applied to God and the 
life of the saved. But after such a process of curtail, 
ment, how clipped and shrunken are some of the finest 
promises to the saints and ascriptions of glory to Gt>d ! 
The many perfections attributed to God * for ever ' are 
then ascribed only for limited ages: * God blessed for 
ever ' means blessed for a time ; ' Thy righteousness is 

\Bpoiitivef and therefore cannot be predicated of the wicked, if 
he were, after a time, to arrive at a negation of being. 

* See Matt. zxi. 19 ; and zi. 14 ; Luke i. 88 ; John iv. 14 
vi. 51—68 ; viii. 61, 62 ; x. 28 ; xi. 26 ; and xiv. 16 ; Rom. i. 26 
ix. 6 ; xi. 36 : and xvi. 27 ; 2 Cor. ix. 9 ; and xi. 31 ; Gal. i. 6 
Phil. iv. 20 ; 1 Tim. i. 17 ; 2 Tim. iv. 18 ; Heb. vi. 20 ; vii. 24 
and xiii. 8—21 ; 1 Pet. i. 23—25 ; iv. 11 ; and v. 11 ; 2 Pet. iii 
18 ; 1 John ii. 17 ; 2 John 2 ; Rev. i. 6—18 ; iv. 9, 10 ; v. 13, 14 
vii. 12 ; X. 6 ; xi. 15 ; xv. 7 ; and xxii. 5. 
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an eTerlasting rigliteoasneBS,' means that it lasts for a 
while ; ' His merc7 endoreth for ever,' means, endoreth 
through certain terminable periods ; and the promise of 
life ' for ever ' to believers amounts to a pledge of life 
for a long while. It is hard to suppose sincere and 
intelligent men oonld ever take this position, except to 
escape the force of those Scriptures which plainly assert 
the doctrine now in dispute. But the remedy is no 
better than the disease. 

The future state of the disobedient is frequently 
couched in one form or other of the word air6\Kvfii, 
variously rendered in the New Testament dedructUm^ 
perdition^ damnaitarij — to perish^ to be killed^ to be lad ; 
e.g^ 'Bather fear Him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell' (the corresponding expression 
in Luke is ' cast into hell ') ; ' Art Thou (Jesus) come 
to destroy usP' (evil spirits;) 'Broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction ; ' ' What is a man advantaged, if 
he gain the whole world and lose himself ? ' ' shall never 
perish ; ' ' that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perishy but have eternal life ; ' * Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish ; ' ' the son of perdition ; ' ' foolish and 
hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion ; * * swift destruction ; ' ' their damnation slumbereth 
not ; ' ' wrest unto their own destruction ; ' ' not willing 
that any should perish ; ' ^perish without law ; ' ' fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished ; * 'it is hid to them that 
are lod ; ' * perdition of ungodly men ; ' ' token of perdi^ 
tUm ; * ' draw back unto perdition ; * 'go into perdition.^ 

An examinatian of this class of Scriptures supplies 
the following conclusions: — (1.) The state of the lost 
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referred to is one of real existence ; for, (2.) It is a state 
of penal suffering ' in hell.' It is a state alleged to be, 
in the case of the son of perdition, worse than if he 
had never existed, which could not be true if perdition 
meant annihilation, or if he was, after a time, to be 
restored to endless bliss. (3.) It is final and eternal ; 
the opposite to * everlasting life.' Sometimes the dura- 
tion, as well as the nature of the doom of both the 
righteous and the wicked, is formally stated in juxta- 
position (as in Matthew xxv. 46) ; and sometimes the 
duration is only expressed relative to one of the two 
classes (as John iii. 15 states the length of the life and 
not of the perdition; and as Matthew xxv. 34 — 41 states 
the everlastingness of the ' fire,' but not of the kingdom 
of the blessed). But in the latter case the equal dura- 
tion of the punishment and the reward is ascertained 
by comparison of one text with another, and is confirmed 
by the evident contradistinction of state without any 
contradistinction of duration. Thus, * Whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life,' affirms the perpetuity of the reward, but not of 
the punishment, while ' Inherit the kingdom,' and 
* Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,' 
affirm the perpetuity of the punishment, but not of the 
reward. Take the two together, and they teach that 
in both passages the reward and punishment spoken of 
are both eternal. If these several portions of the sacred 
oracles speak of the same future penalty, what some of 
them declare to be eternal must be taken as so intended 
by them all, otherwise there is no such thing as harmony 
of revealed truth. 
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If to perisli is the farthest extreme from eternal 
life, with which it is placed in aotithesis, neither 
annihilation nor restoration, though different from it, 
is so tmly the direct opposite of eternal blessedness as 
is eternal misery. The translation, * They shall never 
perish' (John x. 28), gives the true sense; but the 
more literal rendering, * shall not perish unto eternity ' 
(ov fif^ iiir6kktyTai etc rov aiiSya), more plainly suggests 
that but for Christ they might have perished to 
eternity. 

Matthew v. 26. Jesus was wont to embody instruc- 
tion on deep spiritual matters in secular allusion and 
phraseology, of which His solemn warning against 
imprisonment appears to be an instance : ' Yerily I say 
unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.' A reference 
merely to human tribunals and penalties would seem to 
fall far short of the earnest drift of Jesus. ' And if He 
refers to the Divine tribunal, the only plausible analogy 
to detention in prison until payment of the uttermost 
farthing, is detention in the place of punishment until 
all is rendered to Qod which is due. But as one thus 
condemned has impoverished himself beyond the power 
of making restitution, his imprisonment must be endless. 
The accuracy of this interpretation is confirmed by the 
close connection of the passage with His solemn discourse 
on the future destinies of mankind. It immediately 
follows, and logically attaches, to His %yords on the 
inheritance of the kingdom of heaven, and the doom 
of 'hell fire.* Audit immediately precedes the warn- 
ing against being 'cast into hell;' whence we infer 
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that ' cast into hell ' and ' cast into prison * axe equi- 
valents.* 

There is a larg^ class of passages in the Book of 
Qt>d which, though they do not themselves teach the 
doctrine under discussion, yet are consistent with it, 
and derive from it a terrible force ; such, for example, 
as threaten the wrath and vengeance of almighty God, 
the damnation of hell, swift destruction, and a fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation which 
shall devour the adversaries. Read the warnings of 
perdition in the lurid light of this doctrine, and they 
thereby acquire a power and pungency that may well 
incite every unforgiven man to flee with all his might 
from the wrath to come. 

The texts already quoted are so contrary to restora- 
tionism and annihilationism as to leave them no refuge 
short of out-and-out infidelity. We need not wonder 
that their advocates generally prefer other battle ground 
than Scripture, whose clear testimony often compels 
them to choose between accepting the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and rejecting the authoriiy of the 
Book in which it is so deeply fixed. It was placed 
there by the Hand which placed the spots in the sun ; 

* Mr. White has no better way of rebntting the strong 
evidence of these passages than by first dipparaging Iftiem as ' a 
few scattered passages, which taken alone, and much more taken 
together, may well seem to countenance the established theology,* 
and then heaping together a number of less explicit texts, and 
thence inferring that the general bearing is against the orthodox 
view (pp. 419—446). It has seemed to us more logical to take 
the above unmistakable passages as the key wherewith to explain 
those which are less clear on the question at issue. Many of the 
latter class will be noticed in the sequel. 
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and man lias no authority to remove it. For ourselves, 
be the consequences what they may, as we hold to the 
Word of GK>d rather than the conflicting opinions and 
depraved wishes of fallible men, we have no alternative 
bnt to receive the doctrine, knowing that there can be 
nothing in it contrary to the ineffable perfections of 
Him Who propoxtnds it, and Who is too wise to err and 
too good to be unkind. 



Chapter IV. 

THE SUBJECT VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OP GOD'S 

CHARACTER. 

* Theperfectum which God if giveth perfection to that He 

ddetK' — HooKEB. 

"NOTWITHSTANDING. the confusion and self- 
-^ ^ deception often apparent in men's reasonings on 
the character of God, resulting very much from confused 
notions of the mutual relations of natural and written 
revelation, there are certain great outlines of God's 
character on which most men possessing both revela- 
tions profess to agree. Whatever names are given to 
them collectively or individually, there are certain 
qualities, properties, perfections, glories, or attributes, 
essential to His being, harmonious with each other, and 
according to which He governs the universe. It will 
suffice for our purpose to mention His self -existence, 
absolute supremacy, eternity, ubiquity, omniscience, 
omnipotence, justice, goodness, wisdom, faithfulness, 
truthfulness, and unchangeableness ; although some of 
these may in strictness be but modifications of others. 
We propose to inquire whether or not the doctrine of 
eternal punishment be consistent with, or required by, 
any of these necessary perfections ; and especially those 
generally regarded as moral. Distinguishing between 
names and things, it is obvious that the issue does not 
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turn upon these, or any, particular denominations of 
His attributes. Call them by any other names, or by 
no names at all, yet their reality remains just the same, 
and their bearing wiU be just the same on the ways of 
God to man. 

As to those who from custom, prejudice, predilection, 
a crude induction from nature, or even a partial survey 
of the Scriptures, frame an estimate of the character 
and ways of God, and then insist that eternal punish- 
ment cannot be true if it conflict with that, we have no 
hope that our arguments will afEect them. They beg the 
question in their definition of God. We decline to accept 
their standard of what God will do, and prefer to form 
our conclusions of what God is, and will do, from a 
survey of the whole revelatimi He has made of Him- 
self, including His dealing with the finally condemned. 

I. Justice. It must be allowed that there is a 
property in God which tends to render and claim what 
is due as between one moral being and another, a 
property directly antagonistic to all moral wrong, and 
which associates sin with ill desert. And this we are 
accustomed to call justice, holiness, or righteousness. 
It is there, whatever we choose to call it. To divest God 
of it would be to take away the foundation of His 
moral dominion, to destroy the inherent difference 
between right and wrong, to contradict the voice of 
conscience, which naturally connects sin with punish- 
ment, to belie the facts of His providence, which abound 
with traces of retribution, and to contradict still more 
openly the plainest disclosures of His word, that justice 
and judgment are the habitation of His throne. Nay, 
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it would implj that God lacked a yirtue which, in some 
degree at least, His creatures possess. 

Vain is the effort to obviate the claims and effects 
of Divine justice by explaining it away as a mere phase 
or modification of goodness. For that could only be 
done by giving to goodness a wider definition than its 
radical notion requires, so as to cover all that is meant 
by justice. But to alter the verbal definition of a thing 
does not alter the thing itself ; and hence that course 
would leave justice an essential element in the govern- 
ment of God. Some orthodox exponents of ' God is 
love ' have unintentionally helped to confound goodness 
with justice, by mistaking John's words for a meta- 
physical definition of the Divine essence, as if love were 
the inmost nature of God, in which all the attributes 
inhered. But how could power or omnipresence be an 
essential attribute of love P If the categorical form, 
' God is love,' made it a definition of His essence, the 
same would hold in ' Gt>d is light,' which is an ascription 
of supreme intelligence and purity, as the other is of 
supreme goodness. To our apprehension, the best 
classification is that which defines God's holiness, in 
its broadest sense, as the entire assemblage of all 
possible moral perfections, and goodness and justice as 
two of those perfections, distinct yet harmonious, bear- 
ing much the same relation to holiness which species 
do to the genus. 

His goodness is His ' simple absolute benevolence,' 
which tends to ' the greatest possible happiness ' of His 
creatures. But that tendency may be modified by tiie 
tendency of justice to punish wilful transgression : the 
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latter being an end before the Divine mind as distinct 
and final as the former. We have no right to say jnstice 
is a mere instrument of goodness. It is a co-eternal and 
co-essential property, and may require what benevolence 
alone would not require. What are the dealings of God 
with persistent offenders, metaphorically denoted by 
fiery indignation, fierce anger, kindled wrath, and 
righteous judgments, but His great power put forth 
at the demand of a disposition to punish sin? Two 
distinct attributes must have been in the thoughts of the 
prophet when he prayed, ' In wrath remember mercy,' 
and of James when he wrote, ' He shall have judgment 
without mercy that hath showed no mercy,' and of Paul 
when he wrote of the ' severity and goodness of G-od : on 
them which fell severity ; but toward thee goodness.' 

There seems to be an intuitive voice in man which 
connects punishment with wrong-willing, not merely as 
a deterrent from further sin, but as the effect due to 
the heinousness of sin. Even if it were granted that 
human governors ought never to inflict penalties, except 
on the utilitarian principle of promoting the apparent 
happiness of the community, it would not follow that 
Grod was confined to the same rule. The Supreme 
Sovereign may delegate authority to His creatures, to be 
used within certain bounds, one being that to punish 
sin according to its intrinsic demerit shall be left to 
Himself, whose dominion is wide as creation, and en- 
during as His nature. Men may have a right to punish 
sin only according to the harm done to society, while 
God may deal with it also in its far more serious aspect, 
as an olEence against Himself. Hence to contend that 
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punishment in Good's hands can have no meaning or 
purpose beyond what it has in the hands of men is a 
baseless assumption. In fact, the assumption is double; 
for the utilitarian principle is not the only principle 
in either case. When an extreme villain escapes, the 
regret felt is not merely that society is injured, but alsc 
that relative to the delinquent himself evil conduci 
ought to have had its penalty. With many it is deemed 
cogent arguing to infer that punishment cannot be 
eternal because the object of all punishment is to detei 
the sinner, or others by his example, from sin. W< 
more than doubt the major proposition, that all punish- 
ment is merely corrective or deterrent ; for of its tratl 
there is not a shred of evidence. It is quite as likel} 
that in the nature of things, and according to the 
])rinciples of Divine government, of which humai 
jurisdiction is but a small, temporary, subordinati 
branch, punishment may be the natural effect of sin 
That it is often made instrumental of reformation is n( 
proof of its being necessarily and always so. But w< 
also deny the proposition that no good can accrue t( 
God's creatures from endless punishment. The threaten 
ing or example of so fearful a doom may result in benefi 
to those who are thereby kept back from sin, in whid 
case there would be goodness to the deterred, and n( 
injustice to the sufferers. 

While sin deserves punishment as sin, it is hen 
pertinent to ask Jiow much it deserves. It is easier U 
ask than to answer this question. Who shall tell us th( 
exact demerit of sin as against God ? There is nothing 
in nature, nothing in the affairs of this mortal state, tc 
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determine its precise measure, — a fact which may well 

rebuke the andaciiy that presumes to propound rules to 

the all. wise Gt)vemor within which He must administer 

retribution. On this problem the silence of Grod in 

His present government of the world should incline us 

to turn our ear to that clearer word where He speaks 

'of sin, of righteoQsness, and of judgment.' The 

attitude too often assumed is as if man would dictate 

to God what He ought to do, rather than humbly learn at 

His feet what in His sovereign wisdom He will do. It 

beoomes us not to inform God how much evil sin involves, 

but to seek information from Him. And that sin deserves 

everlasting pain as its penalty is a truth of which we 

inaj be sufficiently certified by assurance of the fact, 

that in God's righteous government it does entail such 

penalty. Had it been more than sin's due, He never 

would have appointed it. It is often argued that because 

eternal punishment exceeds sin's desert the Just God 

eannot have appointed it. We deem it more conclusive 

to argue that, because the Just Gt)d has appointed 

eternal punishment, it cannot exceed sin's desert. The 

former reasoning fails in its premisses. How could it be 

proved apart from revelation that sin does not deserve 

endless punishment ? or what precise extent of punish. 

ment it does deserve ? We have no intuition, no known 

law of nature, no analogy by which to determine this. 

Xor does the light of inspiration anywhere intimate 

that endless punishment would go beyond the demerit 

of sin. Then since there is no discoverable standard 

iiithin the range of our natural knowledge with which 

to gauge the evil, nor any supernatural indication that 
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sin deserves onlj a limited pnnislimentt we have reasoi 
to infer the jnst proportion between sin against God an 
an interminable penalty. 

The usnal argument, grounded on the alleged infini 
tnde of the evil of sin because committed against a 
infinite Being, appears defective in its terms rathe 
than its reasoning; partly on account of the ahif tiw 
about of the word ' infinite * from one sense to anothei 
It cannot be denied that the enormity of sin is affecte 
by its object as well as its subject. The acts of homicid 
and parricide may be exactly the same, and yet th 
latter more heinous than the former, because don 
against a father, while the other was only against 
fellow-man. As an assault ofEered to a rightful, mag 
nanimous king would be more criminal than the sam 
act against a fellow-subject, so an offence against tb 
supreme majesiy of Gk)d must have a demerit vast! 
beyond an offence to a fellotr-creature. It is rebellio 
against supreme and original, not delegated, authority 
we have no parallel by which to measure it. If th 
heinousness of the one do not surpass that of the othc 
by as much as God surpasses a fellow-man, it must f 
least surpass it to an incalculable degree, — for aught 19 
know, to a degree worthy of endless retribution. 

The objection that the effect of sin cannot be infiniti 
because the perpetrator is a finite being, is more of 
quibble than an argument. The act of a finite bein 
may have consequences without termination (and ths 
is the import of the word ' infinite ' applied to the penf 
effect of sin) : a boy may ask a question of his teachei 
and receive in reply a thonght which may go on worli 
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injif for ever in his mind, and produce conseqnences in 
himself and others never ceasing. A man in the mom- 
ing of life may, by wrong-doing, impair or retard the 
deyelopment of his faculties ; and though through mercy 
he find pardon and heaven, his blessedness may, as the 
effect of the early delinquency, never rise so high as it 
otherwise would have done. The act may be brief and 
the actor finite, yet the results, natural or moral, run on 
for ever. A sinner accepts in time the G-ospel of Jesus, 
and the glorious effect stretches forward for ever in his 
eternal life. The man and the act are finite, but the 
consequence unending. Then is it not as conceivable 
that the finite act of a finite man who rejects the GK)spel 
may have an infinite, that is, an interminable conse- 
quence? 

With these views we do not wonder that the advo- 
cates of universal restoration have never been able with 
feasibility to fix upon any approximate period when the 
condemned sinner shall have suffered the equivalent to 
his demerit. Indeed, they frequently leave the question 
in abeyance to propose that the suffering shall be ended 
by pardon. 

Having said thus much to show that Divine justice 
is quite consistent with everlasting punishment, and 
not unlikely to require it, let us proceed to consider the 
principal objections raised ostensibly on the ground of 
this attribute of the Most High. 

1. It is objected that between a short life of sin and 
a penalty without end, i.e., between the duration of the 
two, there is an unjust disproportion. Much might be 
said in reply, on 'constructive guilt,' to trace the 

a 
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snfferiiigs of the future state as well to the guilt 
incurred after death as to that incurred before ; show- 
ing how iin and punishment run on as seed and fruit 
for ever. God decides the eternal state of the lost man 
at the comparatively early date of the general judg- 
ment; and though He does not then doom him to 
Commit sin, He leaves him to it, and thus his after 
sin is certainly implied. But the decision, with all it 
implies, is according to the sinner's own choice, and on 
him rests the blame. The free agent voluntarily puts 
himself in a relation to God, by which he is left a 
sinner, with neither power nor desire to free himself 
from sin, however much he may dislike its painful 
results. Virtually, he elects in time to remain a sinner 
in eternity. Nor have we any reason to think his love 
of sin will ever be abandoned. His guilt may per- 
petually accumulate, and so may its punitive effects; 
but both hinge on the choice made in probation. The 
day of judgment will leave him to run on inter- 
minably in his chosen evil course, with its corre- 
sponding effects. His sin and suffering do not spring 
out of God's preference for either per se ; but from the 
preference of the sinner, despite God's repeated warn- 
ings of woe, and overtures of a blessed destiny. It 
may, also, be well doubted whether the indulgence of a 
sin against God ceases with the act. Does not the dis- 
position or principle which prompted the act continue 
until repented of ? And if so, the present life does not 
measure its endurance ; for in an impenitent soul it may 
endure for ever, and thus be co-eternal with its penalty. 
We confess that these thoughts, though well to be 
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borne in mind, have always seemed to ns of themselves 
•n incomplete answer to this objection. The sentence 
of endless death pronounced in the great day woald 
ieem to be for guilt already incurred. And if then, 
or at death, sin has been so far indulged as to insure 
irreversible eternal sinfulness, the whole issue still turns 
on the behaviour of the present life. And the remarks 
jost made do not fully solve the query : Is it just to 
binge eternal misery on man's conduct during this short 
existence? 

Waiving then the consideration of constantly in- 
ci^eaaing guilt, the objection, we note, assumes that the 
kiigth of punishment must always be in a fixed pro- 
portion to the time through which the act of sin extends 
--ft principle which, in the administration of justice, is 
leoognised by neither God nor man. Some proportion 
to the demerits of the case is allowed ; but it is not 
necessarily that of duration. What is more common 
than for a minor crime, whose commission extends 
through weeks or months, to be followed by a brief 
imprisonment, and another crime, of more serious 
import^ though conceived, planned, and executed within 
a few days or hours, to be visited with penal servitude 
for several years, or for life ? Gehazi was but a brief 
■pace of time in committing the sin which entailed 
Naaman's leprosy on him and his seed for ever. He 
who would set up the rule that threescore years and ten 
of sin should be punished with threescore years and 
ten of suffering, or any multiplication of that sum, 
would evince much more regard for his theory than for 
the facts and principles of justice. 

g2 
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A little reflection ma7 remind ns that the punish, 
ment due is not in proportion to the temporal length of 
tlie sin, but to its intrinsic evil in the sight of Gk>d. 
The holier a man is, the more heinons sin appears to 
him. Then how much more heinous must it appear 
to Him who is 'glorious in holiness,' and to whose 
every moral attribute it is extremely repugnant ! How 
much more worthy of condemnation must it appear to 
Him who hateth iniquity, than to us whose moral per- 
ceptions at best are so dull compared with His, and are, 
besides, so blunted by the fall ! If the actual endurance 
of sin determined its demerit, the duration of a virtuous 
act would determine its merit. But virtue is not so 
Estimated. The atoning work of Christ was brief, yet 
its merit is never judged by that standard. Strictly 
speaking, the seat of good or ill desert is not in the act^ 
but the will and disposition, which are hardly measur- 
able by time. The few great deeds, which redeemed 
the world, were the expression of a disposition, inclina- 
tion, or tendency, whoso worth would be infinitely 
under-reckoned if tested by lapse of hours. Inherent 
quality, more than temporal qiMiUity, decides the moral 
desert. 

We have seen that, apart from revelation, we have 
no rule by which to determine the full extent of sin's 
duo. If so, who can say of any duration of punish- 
ment for sin, it is more than the offence deserves ? If 
no period can be fixed upon, beyond which the punitive 
result becomes excessive, we are incapable of denying 
that it may be interminable. 

2. It is part of the same objection which asserts, 
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' The profound injustice of this doctrine is seen in its 
mftidng the alternative of so nnaJterablj awful a doom 
hinge upon snch trivial particnlars, and upon merely 
fortuitous circomstanoes.* And again : ' It is evidentlj 
bat the rankest mockery of justice to saspend an infinite 
woe npon an* accident out of the power of the party 
conoemed.** But if the moral states of so many are 
governed by ' trivial particulars ' and ' merely fortuitous 
Qicomstances,* the fact would stand opposed, not only 
to a perpetual hell, but any hell, however brief, to be 
endured as the punishment of behaviour in the present 
life. Why should millions of ages, or one age, or a day, 
Of an hour, of future sufferings hinge on such ' trivial ' 
toddents ? The basis of the objection, if true, besides 
forbidding all future punishment of the ' party con* 
cemedy' would also exclude the idea that to them the 
present life is any probation at alL The conduct of 
Adam in Eden, and of Christ during His thirty-three 
/ears* humiliation, might seem ' trivial particulars ' on 
which to hang such prodigious consequences to mankinds 
fint looking at all the powers and principles brought into 
exercise, that which may appear trivial in form or lapse 
of time assumes the magnitude of a great moral crisis, 
— a ponderous weight thrown into this scale or that — 
a special period in creation's history. And, in the 
history of an individual member of the human race, a 
thing trivial by its brevity, or lack of outward circum- 
stance and sensation, is often of deepest intrinsic 
moment, on account of the principles and interests 
involved. What may wear to us the appearance of 
* A)ger*a Future Life, pp. 531, C32. 
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accident may, to God, be part of a pre-arranged and 
righteons plan of government. Why one hnman pro- 
bationer lives seventy years, and another only twenty ; 
why one has many external opportunities and incentives, 
and another but few, must be beyond onr present mental 
grasp ; but it is equally beyond our province and power 
to pronounce it fortuitous, as between the individual 
souls and God. Unless we knew all the differences of 
mental constitution and habitude, all the varied sus- 
ceptibilities of religious influences, all the subtle and 
innumerable workings of each soul towards Gk>d, all 
the secret power of grace bestowed on each heart, in 
fact, the full mental history of every man in relation to 
God, we are utterly incompetent to affirm of any man 
that his Maker does not give him sufficient opportunity 
o make his own deliberate choice for eternity. In this 
respect seventy years to one man may be worth no more 
than twenty to another. The advantages of Christian 
surroundings may have their offset in invisible adverse 
causes. God may crowd views and feelings into an 
hour with one man which are spread over years with 
another. One may be endued with a conscience much 
more sensitive than that of his neighbour. If a hundred 
close acquaintances were to state their most careful 
judgment of the spiritual state and deservings of any 
given man, it is highly probable that all would widely 
differ from the unerring judgment of Gt>d. What they 
had passed as trivial accidents, or entirely overlooked, 
would be in Gk>d's eye vital forces working out his 
destiny ; and where they imputed innocence, God, and 
his own conscience too, might write condemnation. 
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The springs of character and condnct may be touched 
in ten ihonsand diverse ways for good or evil, altogether 
drfjring our analysis of responsibilities, motives, volitions, 
Md spiritual forces, and equally Incapacitating us for 
estimating the exact standing of men in the sight of God. 
Ignorance of the way of salvation, or remoteness 
from its opportunities, may often be, not accident, but 
the natural result of previous opportunity abused, or 
gracious offers repelled, or faculties perverted ; and yet 
canse and effect may be separated by so many intricate 
operations of mind and heart as to show on the surface 
no sort of connection. Some of the seemingly trivial 
tarns and periods are grand, momentous epochs — 
stupendous crises — in the soul's career, in which are 
concentrated more force of human will, and gracious 
overture, and sense of liberty and responsibility, than 
tt another time may be comprehended in a space of 
jears. In truth, the degree of choice and accounta- 
bility cannot be gauged by length of life, nor precisely 
hjr comparison of men's outward privileges. Our 
ignorance of the amount of Qodward obligation of the 
aouls of men on earth is only equalled by the presump- 
tion which, despite such ignorance, dares to proclaim 
the probation God confers on any man a trivial accident- 
3. It is objected to the doctrine that, if true, it 
involves the unconditional and eternal destruction of 
* millions on millions of infants, idiots, maniacs, heathen, 
within whose hearing or pettier the means of salvation 
bj a personal appropriation of the atoning merit of 
Christ's blood were never brought. *• Here is another 

♦ Alger's Future Life, p. 632. 
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figure of straw set up to be ioglorioiislj knocked down. 
To oppose the doctrine of eternal pnnislunent hj first 
inventing, and then attacking, this imaginary pictnre 
of indiscriminate damnation, is like attempting to 
destroy a worthy man by burning him in effigy. As the 
real man has no identity with the effigy, so our doctrine 
has none with this ghastly caricature. It no more 
teaches unconditional destruction than does the theory 
of limited punishment. As to those who die in infancy, 
we have the Saviour's authority for believing they 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. As to idiots below 
moral capacity, everything in God*s government 
warrants a similar hope for them. As to maniacs, they 
will not be condemned for matters beyond their rational 
control. And as to the heathen, their condition is 
awful indeed; but they are not destitute of law 
(Romans ii. 14, 15), neither can they be denied idl 
benefit of the Redeemer's death. How many of them, 
through Him, may find mercy, or how that mercy may 
be available to them, we cannot tell. But we are sure 
the Judge of all the earth will do right, and render to 
each according to his deeds : whatever number may 
perish. He will not allow one to perish from lack of 
opportunity to escape. 

4s, Of all shallow objections, one of the shallowest 
is that which urges the impracticability of endless 
punishment, on the groiqid of its precluding diferetU 
degrees, — more stripes to greater criminals, and fewer 
stripes to smaller, — lighter and 'sorer punishment,' 
according to character. That is, lighter, not by com- 
parison with entire freedom from pain ; but with the 
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heaTier penalty. A lower degree of intensity may be 
Iieayy in itself, yet light as compared with the highest 
degree. This objection is as unreasonable as to say 
there is no difference between twelire months' imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and twelve months' imprison- 
ment without it. If eternal punishment did not admit 
of degrees, neither would eternal rewards ; and yet the 
P&rable of the talents makes it clear that future blessed- 
iiess, though eternal, will nevertheless be of different 
guides. Any given number in perdition may have 
gf^tions in the irUermti/ of suffering as numerous as 
t^ persons, and exactly corresponding to their grades 
of guilty without any difference in the duration. If a 
comparatively small offender deserve a lighter penalty 
for ever, and a greater offender a ' sorer punishment ' 
dually endless, sameness of duration will not in the 
^^ prevent their different deserts from being equitably 
iBeted out. Equality of continuance admits easily of 
degrees of misery as fine and as manifold as are the 
deserts of the condemned. One might have thought 
^ distinction too obvious to need statement; yet 
ve frequently meet with language like the following 
gross misrepresentation : ' The popular doctrine of 
eternal punishment is unjust, because it overlooks the 
difiSerenoe in the sins of men, launching on all whom 
it embraces one infinite penalty of undiscriminating 
damnation.'* The authors of such sentences inexcus- 
ably overlook the difference between intensity and 
dwraUon at punishment (though it has been repeatedly 
pointed out by previous writers), and launch * undis- 

• Alger*8 Future Life, p. 530. 
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criminating damnation ' on those who hold the doctrioA 
iAtelligently, and those who incoipoimte witti it their 
own absurdities. 

5. The writer just quoted looks equally askance 
when ho adds, * There is the grossest injustice in the 
first assumption or fundamental ground on which the 
theory we are opposing rests. That theory does not 
teach that men are actually damned eternally on account 
of their own personal sins, but on account of original 
gin: the eternal tortures of hell are the transmitted 
penalty hurled on all the descendants of Adam, save 
those who in some way avoid it, in consequence of his 
primal transgression.* * The doctrine before us ' ' sends 
untold myriads to hell for ever for no other sin than 
that of simply having been born children of humanity.'* 
If there be theologians who would endorse the mon- 
strosities thus delineated for them, it is no part of our 
function to defend them. But we have reason to 
protest against the attempt to make the doctrine of 
perpetual punishment responsible for any such enor- 
mities. There is nothing in it to necessitate or imply 
them ; and any attack on them, however triumphant, 
does not touch either its truthfulness or equity. We 
believe in original sin. But we believe, also, that the 
disabilities entailed by our relation to the first Adam 
are so provided against, by' our relation to the second 
Adam, that every man consigned to hell will suffer no 
more than he deserves for his own sin. When the 
Judge charges those on the left hand with the sin for 
which they are to 'go away into everlasting punishment,* 

* Alger*s FtOure Life, p. 681. 
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it is charged upon them as their own. * Then shall He 
reward every man according to his works.' 

If justice be a perfection of God, its display may 
be a manifestation of His glory. And if the endless 
perdition of the impenitent be a righteous judgment, 
there will be in it an endless display of that spotless 
attribute which men have endeavoured to obscure, but 
which He has taken means to express boldly by word 
and deed; possibly it may wear a lustre which, at 
present, we can but dimly apprehend. Many disin- 
genuous efforts have been made to distort this view into 
a grim misrepresentation of God as delighting in torture 
for the sake of torture, and of orthodox believers as 
deriving pleasure from the mere thought of the misery 
of the lost. When the adherents of the doctrine are 
allowed to state their own meaning, they never hint the 
■lightest idea that either Gt>d or themselves delight in 
misery for the sake of itself, any more than they would 
charge the Roman judge with condemning to death his 
two guilty sons from mere hatred to his own children, 
or than they would ascribe Solomon's judgment to a 
mere desire to spite the pseudo-mother. Does the un- 
flinching integrity of our judges exemplify the majesty 
of our laws, and the strength of our constitution? 
Far more may the righteous majesty of the Universal 
Sovereign display His abhorrence of sin, by enforcing 
His holy laws against it throughout His everlasting 
reign. Believing the glory of His power, wisdom, and 
lore shall shine for ever, we have reason to believe as 
firmly the glory of His justice shall never be extin- 
giushed. 
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II. Goodness, Bishop Bailer speaks of a goodness 
in God which ' may be pleased with this moral piety of 
moral agents in and for itself/ and also as 'a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness.' We now nse the 
word more especially in the latter sense, as in that sense 
it is deemed repugnant to our doctrine. It matters 
little what words we employ, if their meaning be under- 
stood. The predicate will vary with the subject. This 
aspect of the Divine char^ter might be thought by 
universalists the very citadel of their strength. Not 
unfrequently they betray impatience of close exposition 
of Scripture, or rigid argumentation from the irrevoc- 
able claims of justice. But on this ground they seem 
to feel at home, as they dilate on the lovingkindness of 
their creed, and the harsh rigour of ours. G-oodness, 
however, separated from mawkish sentimentalism, and 
consonant with all other attributes in the bright circle 
of Divine perfections, is as much our theme as theirs ; 
and, we venture to think, lends no countenance to their 
peculiar dogmas. We dehght to contemplate with 
humble adoration the pure unspeakable love out of 
which came the wondrous work of redemption, and all 
the blessings in creation. But we dare not resolve it 
into a blind impulse, intent on making every creature 
happy, despite that creature's firm determination to the 
contrary. 

One of the favourite weapons wielded against ihe 
doctrine of endless perdition, is the aJl^ation that it 
is contrary to the goodness of God. It is contended 
that if God delights in the welfare of His creatures. He 
never can allow suffering, in any part of His dominion, 
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to go on without end; that, however far fallen a 
creature may be, Gk>d*s essential goodness cannot but 
interpose for his rescue. The misery may outlast the 
whole course of time, and stretch millions of ages 
bejond ; but Divine love, it is affirmed, cannot allow it 
to last for ever : sin and sulEering are both opposed to 
benevolence, which, as it has Omnipotence at its beck, 
must sooner or later overcome, and annihilate them. 
This view is generally backed up by supposed parallels 
between the working of Divine love and the action of 
love in fathers to their disobedient children, or the 
commiseration and relenting of injured men towards 
vanquished foes. The prodigal is received home, the 
subdued convict is set at large, the penitent outlaw is 
reinstated, the destitute suppliant debtor is forgiven. 
And thence it is triumphantly demanded, if God*s love 
is less than man's P and if His benevolence will allow 
the door of hell to be kept closed to its prisoners, while 
the smaller compassion of man would hasten to open 
it? This argument, which appeals to the sympathies 
rather than the reason, rapidly and rhetorically urged, 
Will often produce the semblance of conviction, especially 
where fancy and sensibility are apt to predominate over 
judgment. But before calm intelligent scrutiny it 
withers away. 

In the first place, the attempted parallels are spurious. 
It is always fraught with risk to set up man as a 
pattern to his Maker. Gk>d, as a Judge, may have to 
do what man, as a mere father or fellow-man, would not. 
It is not the benevolence of a father which passes and 
enforces sentence on the breaker of civil law, but the 
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rectitude of the judge and penal officers. It is not as 
a Father that God consigns the guilty to remediless 
woe, but as a righteous Administrator of His own 
righteous law. If He were a Father only, and not a 
Judge and moral Ruler, He might act only on the 
promptings of paternal tenderness. 

It is assumed, in the second place, in these oompari- 
sons, that the lost approach God in humble penitent 
prayer as the prodigal approached his father. But of 
this there is not the slightest intimation in the Bible ; 
and as little likelihood, from the natural tendency of 
depraved spirits to deeper malignity. Scripture, and 
the nature of the case, lead us to think, the souls cast 
down for incorrigible rebellion, however much they 
may chafe and writhe under the yoke, will retain their 
impenitent spirit of rebellion. A king may pardon a 
rebel ; but not before he has reason to think the 
obnoxious disposition is abandoned. An injured maa 
may well withhold forgiveness from an adversary who 
continues to evince the same hostile feeling. Nor can 
we see even the fitness of pardon, much less its pro- 
bability, for those who, notwithstanding their punitive 
suffering, are never represented as the subjects of 
sincere repentance. 

In the next place, these comparisons assume the 
certain conversion of the moral nature of spirits fallen 
into the lowest abyss of perversiiy. Suppose Gx)d*8 
goodwill were fully prepared to restore them to holiness 
and happiness (for happiness is impossible without 
holiness) ; how is it certain that all such spirits would 
be willing to be made holy P If moral liberty remains. 
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it is more than possible some of them would persist in 
clKKMing sin. If so, how coald even benevolence, to 
ttjr nothing of justice, restore them ? Would benevo- 
lence coerce, that is, destroy their moral nature, in 
order to save them ? That would be a salvation bj, 
it least partial, annihilation. On the other hand, their 
retention of a moral nature implies a will to choose, 
ind a possibility of always choosing the wrong, which 
ifl tantamount to a possibility of never being restored, 
altliongh there were nothing but benevolence to deal 
with. To say there is a probability that all will at 
lome time choose the right, is to say that universal 
restoration is at most only a probability. But even 
tliat probal>ility is swept away when we consider that 
lyings 80 deeply self-polluted are never likely to incline 
to holiness. 

Further, whatever feasibility might appear in this 

vgunent from benevolence, it vanishes as soon as we 

attempt to carry out the same mode of reasoning to its 

^itimate results. If eternal evil be impossible because 

opposed to the tendency of Divine benevolence, all evil 

iQQst be equally impossible for the same reason. All 

ptin, and all sin, are opposed to mere benevolence. But 

if it thence follows that they are impossible, what shall 

ire make pf the fact that so much both moral and natural 

evil does exist, and for thousands of years has clung to 

our species and to the fallen angels ? Let us suppose 

an angel anterior to the entrance of sin and pain into 

the universe, reasoning on the possibilities of that 

ani verse. On the principle of the universalist and 

annihilationist, he would have argued that God, being 
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essentially and infinitely good, and having bH power, 
eonld never allow evil to come into existence, because 
directly opposed to that benevolence. What might that 
angel have thought of his non potest when by-and-by he 
saw sin and pain enter a lofty prince and his angels, and 
subsequently play havoc with the human race ? Clearly 
it is as difficult to reconcile the existence of any evil 
with supreme benevolence, as it is to reconcile the cease- 
less continuance of evil. But as the palpable stem 
reality of evil falsifies the presumed impossibility in 
the one case, so in the other it renders similar presump- 
tion groundless. It is beside the mark to say the 
difficulty is not with the exigtence, but with the etemUy 
of evil. The mode of reasoning from our ideas of 
g^dness to the non-eternity of evil, if sound, would be 
equally forceful against its existence. The only dilEerenee 
is one of degree, not of principle. Tell us how to 
harmonize goodness with the allowance of sin and pain 
for a moment, and we can then harmonize it with sin 
and pain abiding for ever. The flaw in the universalist*8 
argument is not repaired by his pleading that Divine 
goodness might permit the entrance of evil because 
there were reasons for it. For there may be reasons as 
potent for permitting its continuance. And as some or 
all of the reasons in the former case might be undis- 
coverable to a creature antecedently to the fact, so in 
the latter case may they be as yet undiscoverable to us. 
It might be urged that moral and natural evil was 
a possibility necessary to the creation of a moral being, 
and that it was better on the part of Ood to create such 
a being with that possibility than not to create him at 
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«1L So fiur we could agree with tlie explanation wHich 
throwB the responsibility of the existence of evil on the 
creatore who chose it^ and not on Divine benevolence. 
Bot the moral liberty of the creature, which explains 
tb existence of evil without impugning Divine good- 
ness, may explain the perpetuity of evil sufficiently to 
ktTe the same glorious attribute unsullied. If liability 
to eril was a necessity of moral freedom, liability to 
perpetual evil may be equally sfo. 

Should it be contended that sovereign goodness may 
lUow terminable evil as a means to a benevolent end, 
while eternal evil cannot serve such purpose, our 
uswer is twofold. Firstly^ allowance of endless evil 
Diftj, for aught we know, be a means to some good end, 
^^le or invisible, to mortal men. And, secondly^ if 
Ms love must oblige Him to devise means to dispense 
with perpetual evil, it must have equally obliged Him 
to do the same in respect to all evil. Turn the matter 
^nt as we will, there is no denying that if God must 
Miid the eternity of evil because opposed to His good- 
ness, He must also, on the same ground, have forbidden 
the entrance of evil into the universe, and its endurance 
to the present time. But, in point of fact. He has not 
forbidden its entrance and continuance hitherto, which 
nalHfi^ the contention set up, that His goodness cannot 
tolerate its existence beyond any limit in the future. 

The style of reasoning against the doctrine in 
dispute often runs on the principle that God's goodness 
binds B[im to the performance of every conceivable act 
which appears good to us. Had an angel reasoned thus 
when all the newly-creatsd universe was ' very good/ 
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be might have argued that more happiness was con- 
ceivable had Grod made a larger imiTerse. Bnt that 
might have been said, however large it had been. 
However many happy creatures He had made, it might 
still have been said He could have made more, and so 
produced more happiness. But this were to reason as 
if benevolence were His only attribute, and as if we 
knew all the limits and conditions of creature happi- 
ness. The same remark applies when it is insinuated 
that the infinitude of Divine goodness precludes eternal 
punishment. If it were so, it ought equally to exclude 
existing evil, and to augment the present amount of 
happiness infinitely. 

The argument from God*s goodness against eternal 
punishment is further fallacious in sussuming that the 
appointment of such a penalty is not, and cannot be in 
any degree, tlie effect of goodness. It may be justly 
penal to the sufferers, and yet benevolently exemplary 
to others. This idea was in the Apostle *s mind when 
he wrote of Sodom and Gomorrah, who are * set forth 
for an example^ suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.' 
It is well known that the threatening of a greater 
penalty is a more powerful deterrent to wrong-doing 
than a smaller : and when God seeks to bring a man 
out of sin by the revealed alternative of endless pain, 
it were an extremely narrow view of Divine love which 
would deny it that method of proceeding. For any- 
thing we know, God may go on creating moral beings 
for ever, and for ever find for them a powerful warning 
against ruin in the example of those whose unceasing 
' damnation is just.' Does it not seem that the example 
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of the angels fallen to ' eTerlasting bonds ' was intended 
to admonish and benefit nsp But if it were granted 
^ no trace of goodness could be at present discovered 
bjr OS in the appointment of endless punishment, should 
^ be in a position to conclude there can be none ? 
or that it may neyer deyelop any aspect of love to any 
l»rt of creation ? or that it can only be inflicted * for 
tbe sole purpose of torture ' ? 

Were it yielded, for the sake of argument, that no 
>nch sign of good could be traced, we should still have 
to note that we see no necessity to find goodness in 
*wry fl^ of God to every person concerned. To punish 
^y be per se an act of pure justice, needing no inter- 
toture of love to justify it, or to render it possible. 
Hence justice is sufficient to account for the enforce- 
^i^t of endless ruin, even were there no way of 
plaining it on the ground of benevolence. If every 
^ of (}od must engage all His attributes, the restora- 
^ of fiends and fallen men by the mere fiat of love 
iod power will be impossible ; for after the establish- 
'^t and revelation of God*s system of government, 
tbe act would be destitute of justice. So that univer- 
'^bm, in adopting the notion that every attribute 
^lut appear in every act, had better consider how that 
^^n would close the very door it is so anxious to 
^ by a Divine pardon for the lost. To put the 
'i^&tter in the mildest form, we observe that although 
^ simple tendency of love might not perpetuate the 
piudahment, neither would it terminate it, except with 
^ fall consent of righteousness. 

Universalism seems to assume that everythiTig in 

h2 
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God's creation must necessarilj- be the object of Hi 
bonevolence, and thence to infer the mercy of Ghod t 
lost sools. But the assumption^ is eontrarj to &ci 
Inanimate matter is a creature of God, but, strictl 
speaking, not aa object of EUs love. If insensate matte 
is outside the range of the Creator's benevolence b 
reason of its nature, so may lost spirits have put then 
selves out of its reach by their abuse of liberty and b 
self-depravation. God's love is not infinite in relatio 
to space, but in fixing on all objects whose natun 
character, and moral relations will admit of. it. 

Much is said now-a^days to the effect that etemi 
punishment is ' a moral impossibility,' as transubetant 
ation is ' a physical impossibility.' If this mean impoi 
sible because contrary to the moral attributes of God an 
the moral nature of man (as transubstantiation is to tk 
essential attributes of matter), it amounts to a met 
assertion^ which these pages are designed to disprovi 
One writer* endeavours to demonstrate the oppositio 
of the doctrine to Gt>d's love by a comparison, thus :- 
' Two and two make four.' ' If all the arithmeticiao 
in the world assured you that two and two made fiv< 
you would not believe them.' To the compatibility c 
eternal evil in hell with the existence of a perfeotl, 
loving and blessed God, he simply replies, ' that yo 
might as well try to persuade me that two and tw 
make five, or that the three angles of a triangle ar 
equal to four right angles.' How strange that th 
fallacy of this attempted parallel could escape it 
author's attention, who evidently dwells on it wiil 
• Ee?. S. Minton, M.A,, Glory of airUt, etc. 
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special oomplacencj, as if it had the douhle yirtne of 
iUoBiaration and proof, whereas it has neither ! To suit 
his purpose, the impossibilitj of eternal evil ought to 
force itself on all minds to which the thought is pre- 
sented ; just as all minds understanding the meaning of 
the teriM reject the proposition that two and two are five. 
Let the meaning of the words, * two and two are four,* be 
cJearlj apprehended bj anj mind, and it has no power 
to resist their truth. But the idea that G-od*B love 
■"ciKlers endless sofEdring impossible, has been clearly 
apprehended by tens of thousands of minds which 
nevertheless could and did reject it altogether. When 
B^ pretended impossibility is as certain as that two 
^ two are four, all minds once perceiving it will have 
^^ choice but to accept its truth. That period, judging 
fnnn the evidence hitherto produced, seems to be very 
ht distant. All the sophistry in the world could not 
lodnce even a considerable minority of civilized men to 
think two and two are five. But a vast proportion do 
Mieve in the truth of eternal punishment. We know 
that belief in it is intellectually possible, because it is so 
extensively actual; and that the thing believed is morally 
possible^ because it is in no way discordant with the 
known perfections of the Supreme Governor. 

The dogma of transubstantiation requires us to 
believe the same portion of matter is in two places at 
the tame time, which is repugnant to its ascertained 
essential properties. It tells us the whole body of 
Christ is in heaven, and at the same instant is wholly 
present in every celebration of mass on earth, though 
ten thousand such celebrations be going on at once in 
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as many different localities. If we tliink of matter 
as matter, transnbstantiation requires ns to believe a 
certain portion is in a certain place, and not there, at 
the same time ; which is a contradiction, and which the 
intellect rejects with a promptitude proportionate to 
the perspicacitj with which it looks at the proposition. 
Transubstantiation, again, supposes one portion of 
matter to become another portion ; that is, to exchange 
its identity, and yet to retain it ; that it (bread and 
wine) is itself, and not itself, at the same time ; which 
is another contradiction. Let those who ring forth their 
declamatory charge of ' moral impossibility,' show such 
contradictions as these in the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. Until they do so, their proclaiming it on a level 
with transubstantiation is the mere flourish of trumpets 
before the battle ; and, in theological discussion, is a 
common symptom of weakness. 

III. Wisdom. As wisdom denotes the adaptation of 
the best means to the best ends, its relation to our subject 
has been to some extent involved in the considerations 
already presented. Many of the attacks on the doctrine 
before us impugn the wisdom which could appoint, or 
allow, an unending penalty. The objection generally 
means that the doctrine cannot be true, because it would 
imply defect in the wisdom of the Divine Governor. The 
grounds of this objection are such as have been already 
dealt with. Two or three thoughts may be fitly added. 

Of the wisdom of the arrangement we are at present 
very incompetent judges. On the whole compass of 
our knowledge may be written, * Lo, these are parts of 
His ways, but how little a portion is heard of Him ! ' 
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Mach of the vast plan of gOTemment of which human 
rewards and punishmentB form part, is out of sight. 
Enough is manifest to assure ns there is a perfect system 
of goyemment ; but not to inform ns of all its ends and 
ineans. Enongh is clear to point as to life eternal, and 
to lay the responsibility of missing it upon ourselv^es ; 
but not enongh to acquaint us with all the reasons for 
tHe plan. As a child may not perceive all the * whys 
wid wherefores ' of the parental discipline to which he 
u subject, and yet may have implicit confidence in its 
^"nsdom, so in this life, which is a sort of childhood, our 
fawwledge of what the great Ruler does far exceeds 
oar knowledge of why He does it. * For He giveth not 
•cconnt of any of His matters.' * For as the heavens 
^^ higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than 
your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.* 
"^ere His ways might seem to us unwise, it is not for 
^ to deny their equity, or question their excellence ; 
bat at least to suspend our fallible judgment till we are 

• 

^ possession of fuller data to afford it a solid base. 
Such modesty stands out in striking contrast to the 
^iit)gance which hastily arraigns the doctrine of per- 
i&aoent punishment before its petty, ill-informed tribu- 
nal, and pronounces against a revealed truth because 
^ cannot see all the reasons thereof. It ill becomes us 
to measure the thoughts of the Infinite One by our own. 
Bather let us, where our mental vision fails us, fall in 
with the Apostle's devout exclamation, ' O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out ! ' 
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It is too often inferred that where Gtxi does nc 
reyeal His reasons for what He does, He has none, bi 
does it without reason on His mere sovereign pleaanr 
A moment's reflection discoyers how preposterous th 
is. Is God bound to render to man, from the outset^ i 
the reasons in His mind for His acts in relation to man 
and, until He do so, is man at liberty to conclude thei 
are none?* Did He render to Jacob a reason fi 
Joseph's disappearance ? jet, after manj years, tl 
patriarch found it out. Did He from the flrst fumif 
Job with all His reasons for allowing him to ettSm 
yet subsequent events amply justified the ways of Go 
Has He fully unfolded to us why one human beii 
is called out of the world in infancy, and another 
allowed to live through a probation of three or foi 
score years ? or why the interest and destiny of oi 
man seem to be so greatly affected by the conduct 
others P or why the spirits of the departed are denii 
communication with those still in the flesh ? Ho" 
then, can we say there are not in the Divine mind co 
siderations which, when divulged, will prove the appoix 
ment of everlasting punishment a perfectly wise part 
a perfectly wise system of universal and eternal gover 
ment ? To Christian faith the clear revelation ol 

* One of the most zealous opponents of endless lofferii 
(Rev. S. Minton, Glory of ChrUt^ etc.) confesses : ' The ezisteo 
of evil is in itself a tax upon our faith. We have to believe in Oo< 
love, notwithstanding some appearances to the contrary.* And 
admits there maj be reasons for it, and for the Atonement, 
present out of sight, which will appear when we have *all t 
facts before us, and minds capable of grasping them.* 80 say y 
of the doctrine he so fiercely attacks. 
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doctrine in Scripture is sufficient to insure its reception, 
^kmgh its reaaonableness may be partly hidden behind 
the donds which separate the present from the future. 

Bat though .their absence could not prove it false, are 
thr$ no reasops for the doctrine within reach of our pre- 
(entyision p Not to repeat what has been said in relation 
to JQstice and goodness, we may refer to the tremendaus 
^"^ve which the doctrine presents to man's fears. This 
iQoti?e, we maintain, is legitimate and powerful. 

1. Attempts have been made to extrude prudential 
fear of punishment from the category of religious 
Diotives. We are recommended to be virtuous not for 
i^irtae'a rewards, but for its own sake ; to eschew sin 
Qot from fear of its consequences, but from love of 
holiness. To serve God, it is suggested, because of 
rewards and punishments, is sordid, selfish, and un- 
healthy. If there were any truth in this, it would tell 
tt veil against limited punishment as unlimited. Such 
transcendental vii'tue, however, is not only inapplicable 
to the normal and actual condition of humanity, but 
ooQtiary to the method pursued in the Divine govern- 
"i^eiit. Jude exhorts to the * love of God * by the 
prospect of 'eternal life,* and advises that some be 
**ved with * compassion,' others * with fear, pulling them 
out of the fire.' Yet we are now-a-days told, * We are 
••▼ed by hope, not by fear;' the first half of the 
^tenoe being a quotation from Paul, the second half 
^ uninspired man's contradiction of Jude, which looks 
verj much like an attempt to wed God's truth to man's 
^- Paul avows, * We must all appear before the judg- 
'^t seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
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things done in his body, according to that he hath doni 
whether it be good or bad. Knowing therefoi^ th 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men.' And he urges t 
'patient continuance in well-doing' by the hope c 
* eternal life,* and dissuades from * unrighteousness ' b 
the dread of ' indignation and wrath.' Jesus says, ' 
will forewarn you whom ye shall fear : fear Him whicl 
after He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell ; yea 
I say unto you, Fear Him.' Those who affirm that th 
Philippian jailor, when he cried, ' What must I do t 
be saved ? ' could know nothing of eternal punishment 
forget that Paul and Silas had been previously preach 
ing in the city and neighbourhood, and were as likel 
to preach the terror of the Lord there as elsewhere 
Was it sordid in Job who said, * Destruction from Gto 
was a terror to me ? ' But to quote all the texts wher 
God appeals to men to serve Him from motives < 
reward and punishment, would be to quote a larg 
portion of the sacred oracles. Adam in Paradise, me 
in unbelief and sin, believers in Christ, all have thes 
motives pressed upon them. If in some distant part o 
creation there be intelligences whose virtues are exalte 
above all considerations of agreeable or disagreeabl 
effects to themselves (which is extremely improbable) 
that certainly is not the condition of man on eartl 
There may be men in whom regard for personal conse 
quences operates in greater proportion than in othen 
A sinner debased by gross ignorance and iniquity ma; 
be first awakened and alarmed by thoughts of hell, and 
turning to God, may g^dually come more and mor 
under the power of higher motives. But whateve: 
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Iiis growth in grace, we cannot conceive of his growing 
oat of all regard for his best interests. We have, 
therefore, no option but to relegate this notion of 
absolute disinterestedness to the limbo of overweening 
and impracticable imaginations. 

2. The power of motives acting on our fears is 
incalculable, especially if the object of fear be some* 
thing really dreadful. If the power be in proportion 
to the magnitude of the evil, how much greater the 
influence of eternal than terminable perdition ! A 
rather close observation, extended over several years, 
haa confirmed our conviction, that numbers of men 
have been induced to give ear, and conscience, and 
^^cart to religion by the threatening of endless pain, who 
^onld probably have run all risk of a penalty which they 
^w would come to an end. Indeed, the superior 
power of this motive to that of limited punishment is 
wnally acknowledged by those who demur to the 
doctrine on the ground that it is enough to drive those 
™ad who believe it, and to stop the ordinary opera- 
tions of commercial and civil afEairs. The statistics of 
hnatic asylums refute the charge that religion is a 
pnncipal cause of insanity ; and where it is assigned as 
the cause, it would be more correct to call it the occasion 
of developing a pre-existent malady. Madness may 
sometimes be produced by the infliction of human 
juatice, by the birth of a child, by loss of friends, or by 
Imb of property. Does it thence follow that Divine 
wisdom should forbid their occurrence ? As to temporal 
afJUrs, attention to earthly duties may enter largely 
into preparation for the world to come, and it would be 
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an error to neglect them in order to attend to religion 
only. But in thousands and thousands of cases it were 
devontlj to be wished the concei*ns of time were made 
secondary to those of eternity. Still, the objection to 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment, on the plea that 
it would produce such commotion in the human mind 
and the affairs of life, though futile for the purpose 
intended, is a concession of the amazing motive power 
of the doctrine. 

With some minds fear seems to be the only emotion 
that can at first be acted upon religiously. This may 
often be witnessed in persons who discover themselves 
on the threshold of et^^ity. The immediate prospect 
of an endless doom, which, a dozen or a couple of years 
before, had no influence over them, now stirs their 
deepest concern. What is it but the dread of a penalty 
which they believe eternal P They have put off repent- 
ance from boyhood to manhood, and then to the last 
possible stage, and are now alarmed at sight of most 
imminent danger. Assure them that is not the last 
opportunity, and with too many the concern will vanish.* 

* ' Thej which imagine the pains inflicted for siti to be either 
mnall or short have bat a slender niotive to innocenoe or repent- 
ance ; but such as firmly believe them sharp and endJesa, ha?e bj 
virtue of that faith within themselves a proper and natural spur 
and incitement to avoid them : for **wbo can dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings ?***— Bishop Pkabsom, on the Creed, p. 588. 

' Whoever oonsiders how ineffectual the threatening even of 
eternal torments is to the greatest part of sinners will soon Le 
satisfied that a less penalty than that of eternal sufferings would, 
to the far greatest part of mankind, have been in all probability 
of little or no force.*— Archbishop Tillotbon, Woiks, vol iii^ 
p. 83. 

* llie higher the thieateniDg mni*, so much the mere mercy 
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We are not aware that oniyersaliBm and anniliilationism, 
with their wei^er motive, have reclaimed any con- 
siderable proportion of mankind. from sin to holiness, 
ud especially from the most ignorant and godless 
clttses; nor have th€Fy given proof of their power to 
oonTert the world. Their converts are generally in- 
debted to the opposite teaching, and many of them 
Afo proselytes from the ranks of orthodoxy. As a rale, 
pi^BMhers who have heen most saccessful in awaken- 
ing religions concern, were believers and preachers 
of eternal suffering for sin. Mr. Isaac Taylor, in 
lug work on ' Methodism,* attributes the extraordinary 
^Yni of the last oentnty very mnch to the prominence 
giv^ to this doctrine by the Methodist evangelists. 
' I*be reformers of the last century tanght constantly, 
^ doctrines both equally true, Ood*8 eternal hatred 
^ind tin, and OocPa love towards svMiers. They knew 
iiothingof a '' love lower than hell,*' and a heaven where 
lioly and unholy are all at length to And admission.'* 
fidwards, and the principal instruments of the great 
ivrivals of religion in America, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Vales, were its firm believers and earnest promulgators. 
He must be sadly warped or infatuated who thinks that 
to drop this motive for that of limited punishment, to 
be followed by restoration or annihilation, would promote 
religion. That step would doubtless with many remove 

and goodness there is in it; because it is so much the more 
likely to binder men from incarring the penalty that is threat- 
ened.'— /W<i., p. 80. 

♦■ Tke Chfiitian Leaden of the Last OfUury, Bj Rev. J. C. 
Bjle, B.A^ p. 28. 
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the last barrier to reckless irreligion and vice, and 
would pare down the enormity of sin to an excnsable 
triviality. We have reason to fear many wotdd go on 
sinning as long as tbey knew there was a chance of 
ultimate deliverance from its curse; and thus the 
belief that the punishment was not necessarily endless 
might render it actually endless. Many such souls, by 
the far stronger dread inspired by danger of permanent 
pain, are much more likely to be arrested in the evil 
course, and induced to flee from the wrath to come. A 
disaffected son of a kind and respectable father declares 
his determination to enlist as a common soldier, and 
thus fling away a costly education, and afflict the 
hearts of his family. He presses his father not to 
retain him. The father, whose word is known to be 
his bond, failing to dissuade him by other motives, at 
last tells him that if he mjUI go he shall never be bought 
off. Then the prospect darkens, and the reprobate son, 
under that additional motive, quails, and complies with 
the parental will. Assuming the rightfulness of the 
father*s wish, was there not wisdom in that additional 
deterrent ? And may there not be wisdom somewhat 
similar, but vastly higher, in the appointment of irre- 
mediable ruin as a deterrent to men bent on rebellion 
against the sovereignty of Gt>d ? 

The doctrine has its power, too, as an incentive to 
Christian ministers and people to put forth their utmost 
endeavour for the rescue of men over whom so fearful 
a doom impends. Much is said against preaching 
' damnation,' and in favour of setting forth the attractions 
of love, and rewards of heaven. It may be all well as 
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far as it frowns on wild, imaginative pictures of hell, or 
harsh, repulsive methods of presenting the terror of the 
Lord. But the preaching that conceals, or curtails, the 
threatenings of perpetual misery, is unlike that of the 
Master and His Apostles. It is inadequate to the needs 
of onawakened souls, recreant to its solemn mission, and 
craellj perilous to the immortal spirits to whom it pro- 
fesses to deliver the grand message from heaven. We 
are no advocates for the preaching of this doctrine hj 
^hose who do not believe it. As soon should we wish 
^ atheist to preach the perfections of God, or a 
Unitarian the Trinity. We deprecate the scepticism 
which rejects the truth, but still more the dishonesty 
which would proclaim what it disbelieves. Let none 
helie his convictions. But where it has impressed itself 
on the minds of preachers or people, how much ought 
It to intensify their desire to save the perishing ! 

rV. Truth, Archbishop Tillotson, who appears to 
have had a special taste for diluting the cardinal truths 
^ revelation, has connected his name with a theory 
which, if it came from some quarters, might be taken 
^er a burlesque on the most serious aspect of Divine 
government. To meet the objection respecting dis- 
proportion of crime to penalty, he suggests that, though 
eternal punishment is most plainly threatened, it may 
^ he carried otU against those who incur the sentence 
^' it, * who may have an end mercifully put to their 
•^^Serings.' God, he tells us, * may, without any injury 
^ ^ party threatened, remit and abate as much as He 
P'^^th of the punishment that He hath threatened.** 

• Works, vol. ill., pp. 84, 85. 
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How closelj this resembles the devirs saasive to Eye, 
' Ye shaJl not snrelj die ' ! 

This theory is by no means necessary to meet the 
objection it is intended to answer. We have met it in 
another way, withont lowering the Divine character. 
This theory defends the justice of Qt>d by reflecting on 
another phase of His glory ; for, supposing the omission 
of the deserved and threatened penalty be no injustice 
to the guilty party, may it not be unjust to others, who, 
having taken God at His word, have acted on the con- 
viction that the penalty would be enforced on all who 
resisted His will to the end ? 

1. Our chief objection to this view is, that it is 
contrary to the truth of God. How can it be possible 
for a Being of such immaculate and unchangeable 
veracity to falsify His own solemn word, even to spare 
a creature's suffering? If He 'cannot lie,* if He is 
* the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning,' * a Gt)d of truth and with- 
out iniquity,* * the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever,' ' abundant in goodness and truth,' ' and that ¥rill 
by no means clear the guilty,' how can there be the 
slenderest expectation of His speaking one way and 
acting another ? Sin-loving humanity may fondly cling 
to the notion ; but either it is utterly delusive, or the 
truth of God is a fiction. 

Tillotson anticipates this accusation, and tries to 
obviate it by reference to the case of Nineveh, which, 
was threatened with destruction in forty days, and yeti 
was not destroyed. But, on examination, the suppose<l. 
parallel disappears. The threatening of endless misery 
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to the giiiltj at the great daj is unconditional. While 

there is an entire absence of all idea, expressed or 

implied, that the sentence may not be carried ont, the 

oontrarj idea is clearly taught. The wicked are warned 

that after a certain period of rebellion they may call, 

hut will get no answer ; they may seek, but shall not 

find : as the tree f alleth, so it lieth ; — the unholy shall 

be Tmholy still. But the threatenings against men and 

commnnities which have been exchanged for pardon 

'were made on conditions, expressed or understood. Thus 

the people of Nineveh did not regard their overthrow 

M absolute when * they believed God,* and repented in 

dost and ashes, and cried ' mightily unto God,' and 

tttnied * every one from his evil way,* saying, * Who can 

tell if God will turn and repent, and turn away from 

^ fierce anger, that we perish not ? * Jonah had the 

■toie imderstanding. Hence, when the impended over- 

*^u^ was not executed, he said, * O Lord, was not this 

'^^y sajing when I was yet in my country ? Therefore 

* fled before unto Tarshish : for I knew that Thou art a 
P^ous God, and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
^iJidness, and repentest Thee of the evil.' Jeremiah 
***^ at large the same principle in reference to God's 
oeaHng with nations. * At what instant I shall speak 
^'''^ceming a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck 
^P Mid to pull down and to destroy it ; if that nation, 
*^f*iDat whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, 

* ^ repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. 
^^ at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, 
^coiK5eming a kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if it 
"<>evil in My sight, that it obey not My voice, then I will 

I 
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repent of the good, wherewith I said I would benefit 
them.' No snch contingency is annexed to the judg- 
ments on individual sinners in the world to come. There 
is, therefore, nothing in the non-fulfilment of conditional 
threaten! ngs relative to this probationary life to warrant 
hope of failure in the absolute decision of the great last 
day. Indeed, if there were any such ground of hope, it 
would be much harder to reconcile with the truth of 
God, than would endless sufferings with His justice. 

2. It is, further, contrary to Good's oath. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews teaches that the threatening of exclusion 
from the heavenly Canaan is as certain to heedless 
unbelievers as exclusion from the earthly Canaan was 
to those of whom God sware in His wrath that 
they should not enter in. Lest guilty men should 
presume on a way of escape hereafter, despite the im- 
mutability of His Word, He enstamps the dread truth 
with an oath for confirmation. Tillotson admits the 
accuracy of this reasoning, and makes the weak and 
vague reply that the threatening 'doth not seem to 
reach any further than to the exclusion of impenitent 
sinners out of heaven, and their falling finally short o 
the rest and happiness of the righteous.' But surd; 
if they never have 'rest and happiness,' and retain 
sentient nature, they must be in misery. If they 8 
delivered from misery, and retain their sentient natu 
they must have some degree of happiness. So thaf 
be shut out of happiness, whether called heaven 
Canaan, is to be shut up in misery, according to 
sure Word and unchangeable oath of God. 

3. This theory is contrary to the wisdom of (Jo 
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it would mar His goyemment with an inconsistency 

sufficient to shake the confidence of His subjects. Let 

them understand throughout His kingdom that nothing 

is certain in the way of pnnishment until realized, not 

even when proclaimed by His Word and oath, and the 

effect would be to lower rather than exalt their views 

of His wisdom. We agree with the archbishop, when 

he B&ys, ' A threatening hath quite lost its force if we 

once come to believe that it will not be executed.' But 

IB it not equally true that its force is lessened to those 

wlio come to believe with the archbishop, that it ma/y 

M of execution ? Tillotson, who never attempts to 

^7 that the Scriptures teach it, thinks the threat of 

endless punishment is intended to have a salutary effect 

OQ the fears and behaviour of men. But how can that be, 

if they adopt his notion that it may not be carried out? 

^ God intended men to helieve it would be absolutely 

^oforoed, how came He to let Dr. Tillotson discover and 

publish the secret that it may not be enforced P If it 

^ not be carried out, God knows it. How, then, can 

He tell men that it certainly will be carried out ? Is 

the author of this theory more honest than God, in lift- 

^ the veil from the truth P Impossible ! Then the 

^*^^orj is much more likely than God's threatenings to 

^ Wse. This notion of a loop-hole for the eternally 

^Qdemned reduces the most solemn warnings of Scrip- 

^'^^ to a bugbear, and reflects on the spotless veracity 

^ wisdom of the Infinite Jehovah. There is, there- 

'<^ nothing better for it than utter and merited repro- 
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Chapter V. 

THE SUBJECT VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OP CHRISTS 

MEDIATION. 

* But for the everlasting punishments in another worlds that 
belong to unreconciled sinners^ who refuse to know the things 
of their peaoej the Oospel constitution hath made the eoH' 
nection firm and unalterable, between their continuing, im- 
repented wickedness, and those punishments,* — John Howb. 

ALTHOUGH the Word of God is not given in the 
shape of a theological system, it none the less 
contains a system or plan of dealing with mankind, of 
which the mediatorial work of Christ is the trunk. 
There are ends and means, — ^principles and proceedings, 
— causes and effects, — all more or less related to the 
office of the Incarnate Son and to each other, constitat- 
ir g a grand scheme, whose parts stand or fall together. 
The outline of it is the incarnation, life, death, resur- 
rection, and intercession of Christ, emanating from Gk>d'8 
love for fallen man, re-endowing him with the powers 
and responsibilities of a free agent, and amply providing* 
for his reconciliation with God, and his inheritance o£ 
a blessed immortality : ' That as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.' 

The several elements of that scheme branch one oxmAs 
of another so naturally, that the cardinal truths of the 
Gospel cannot consistently be separated in our faitB. 
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A man may profess to believe in the vicarioas atone- 
ment of Christ, and deny the guilt which it aimed at 
removing ; but his position is irrational, as he believes 
in contradictions. For the same reason, he who gives 
tip one of the great truths of Christianity, — say, the 
atoning death or the resurrection of Jesus, — cannot 
consistently stop there, but must go on in the dark, 
downward path of Unitarianism, rationalism, or atheism, 
^th its 'blackness of darkness for ever.' For the 
same reason we say the doctrine of endless suffering 
for sin is so closely interwoven with the mediatorial 
Beheme that to eliminate it is to maim the whole. As 
^Tery single truth is an essential and articulated part of 
the sum of all truth universal and eternal, it follows 
tiiat, if the denial of eternal punishment be a falsehood, 
ud be associated in the mind with a true tenet, the 
former must tend to extrude the latter; for they are 
ntdiciUly opposed to each other : and that tendency will 
be strong in proportion to the perspicacity with which 
^ two tenets and their relations are perceived. Thus 
<^o error naturally seeks to make room for others, 
especially on closely-related topics. We do not say a 
loan most be lost who does not know and believe every 
P^ of that scheme of redemption. It is not for us to 
*^J with how little Christian knowledge an earnest 
leeker may be saved. But we do say that to adopt 
Boioe of the doctrines of the Gospel, and repudiate 
<^^erB,is an irrational and impracticable attempt to fuse 
^«ther truth and falsehood.* 

* How irrational and impracticable la the attempt to weld 
^ntaaliam with eracgeUcal truth la illustrated by some strikiDg 
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1. The Go6pel distingnislies between redemption aa 
procured for the whole human race bj the death of 
Christ, and redemption as realized hy the individnals. 

failnrea : e.g,f some of the modern preachers of UDiTersalism, an, 
Relly and Murray (1781), were in other respects Calyinists. But 
* about 1790/ says a uniVEBSAUST historian, * commenced that 
change in the character of American nnirersalism which the 
lorers of the Gospel must erer deplore, and which to the 
great majority of American professors has prored so agreeable. 
Murray was, and continued to the last to be, a most decided 
OalTinist in all his leading religions yiews. The sentiments of 
Winchester (a well-known champion of universalism), originally 
CalTinistic, latterly tended to Arminianism. Hosea Ballon, who 
had been brought up among the Baptists, and is still alire, was 
led, about the period last named, to make an assault upon the 
Deity of our Lord, the necessity and efficacy of His atoning 
sacrifice, and kindred Scriptural doctrines. His yiews, for which 
no doubt preparation had been made by the theology and socoess 
of Winchester, were rapidly and greedily embraced. The pride 
of human reason which they flattered, and the spurious liberality 
which they tended to promote, rendered them acceptable to man*s 
fleshly mind. Facilis deicetuui Avemi, Downward quickly was 
the progress. Unitarianism, reaching erer to a desire to court 
alliance with those who reject it, is now one of the leading 
features of American nnirersalism.* But in the twenty years 
since this was written, it has descended, in many of ito adherents 
below Unitarianism to the tptritmalutio medley of infidelity and 
superstition. Adds the same writer, respecting W. Tidier, Mr. 
Winchester's successor in England : ' The abandonment, on hia 
part, of the fundamental doctrines of the (jh)epel, and the substi- 
tution for them of sentiments more consonant to the fleshly mind 
of man, were attended with the usual results. UnlTersalism 
either merged in the dead sea of Unitarianism, or wore itself ost. 
The labours of Scarlet, and Creighton, and of Bait, Coward, and 
JefEries among Rellyan unirersalists, were insufficient to arrest 
the downward current.* * The defection from Diyine troth * 
went on * in London, as well as Wisbeach, Birmingham, ChathaiD» 
and other places in England.*— Db. David Thok, UniveruUiHt 
January, 1860. Obserre, this is the testimony of one of thcm- 
sel?eB. 
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The one was provision of salvation at a great price ; 
the other is its actual bestowment : or, as John Qoodwin 
puts it, * Qod did only antecedently intend the actual 
salvation of all men, bj the death of Christ ; but con- 
sequentlj' the salvation only of those who believe.' 
Jesus redeemed all men to the capability of eternal life 
when He ' gave Himself a ransom for all ;* tasted * death 
for every man ; ' ' became the propitiation for * * the sins 
of the whole world.' He actually confers eternal life 
on all who comply with the conditions on which it is 
offered. In the one sense He is 'the Saviour of all 
men;' in the other sense, * specially of those that believe.' 
' Justifieation of life ' was procured for all who had 
come under condemnation with Adam. But 'they 
which receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 
lighteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.' 
la the offence ' sin abounded.' In the grand provision 
which covered its whole length and breadth, and obtained 
eternal life for all, * grace much more abounded ; ' while 
its abundance is vastly augmented by the eternal salva- 
tion personally conferred on all who will receive it. 
His death provided salvation for all men, without any 
Toluntaiy condition on their part, inasmuch as they had 
fallen without any choice of their own. He bestows it 
on condition of their individual choice. Thus all men 
are saved by Christ potentially, but only part of man- 
kind actually. And whether a man shall belong to the 
one dasa or the other, is made to hinge upon his own 
voHtion. ' The grace of God which bringeth salvation 
to all men hath appeared.' But there is nothing in it 
to coerce the moral liberty of the sinner. Christ came 
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' to save the lost ; ' bnt not without his consent. The 
God of mercy redeems him to a salTable state, yet 
requires him to accept or reject the overture, and thus 
to decide his own destiny. This is the import of a 
numerous class of Scriptures, of which a specimen is 
found in the rich and copious sentence listened to by 
Nicodemus : ' Qod so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' 

This view of the Gospel plan anticipates and obviates 
the plea of universalism, that all must be saved because 
Christ is the Saviour of all men. It is contended that 
what Christ came to do He did, or will do ; and since 
He came to save all, He must necessarily be successful. 
We are told that if all are not saved His design is 
frustrated ; that His effort is a partial failure ; and that 
the devil proves stronger than the Redeemer. But all 
this is based on a misapprehension of the principles and 
method of redemption. Christ never intended His 
work to over-ride, that is, to annihilate, the moral 
nature of the objects of His compassion, by coercing 
their acceptance of His gracious offer. Independently 
of man's choice, Christ procured the boon, but bestows 
it only in harmony with his choice. Divine mercy 
never aimed at saving man despite his will to the 
contrary ; and therefore there can be no failure in what 
was never attempted, — ^no defeat in respect to an object 
for which the Deliverer had never striven. His object 
was to offer salvation to all, and to confer it actually on 
all who would accept it ; and that He will most assuredly 
fulfil, as He will ' save to the uttermost all them that 
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come unto Gt>d bj Him.' Here again Tmiversalism can 
only make out its case hj assuming that the Redeemer 
will ignore or yiolate man's elective power, and by over- 
looking some of the essential conditions on which the 
Gospel makes personal entrance into heaven depend. 

*I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God ; wherefore turn yourselves and live 
}*e.' So far from affording any disproof of eternal 
punishment this text rather confirms it ; for it implies 
that there is death, though God has no pleasure in it ; 
t.^, there is punishment, notwithstanding God's love; 
showing there must be some other principle (justice) 
»t work in His government besides mercy. If His love 
is sure to over-ride all else, it must over-ride this 
* death.' But the context tells us it does not : * For 
his inquity that he hath done shall he die ; ' notwith- 
■tinding the mercy which hath no pleasure therein. 

Tme, the Lord is not willing that any should perish, 
hut that all should 'come to repentance.' But to 
<^<^nde that therefore none will perish, would be in flat 
wiitradiction to fact ; for we are informed, by the same 
authority, that many do perish. Men perish because it 

• 

w 80 determined, not by the Lord's will, but their own. 
^ ia willing to save, but they are unwilling to be 
Baved. Li this sense the compassionate disposition of 
"^ Saviour is frustrated, but in no way derogatory to 
^"6 sovereign sway of His Divinity, or the efficacy of 
^ redeeming work. 

A correct view of the Gospel plan further obviates 
^ ohjection that man cannot justly endure the penalty 
^^ his sin for ever, forasmuch as Christ his substitute 
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has borne it for liim. It is said it can never be in 
flicted twice over, first on Jesos, and then on tbe im 
penitent sinner. Here again the argument is oblivion 
of the moral liberty which the scheme of redemptioi 
makes so prominent. A principal part of redemptioi 
is restoration to moral excellence or holiness, whicl 
from its very nature, must be voluntary. The seat o 
moral goodness is in the will. To overpower the wi] 
by sheer compulsion might restore the form, bat no 
the reality of virtue. If not compelled absolutely, th 
continued perversity of will may prevent the work c 
Christ from effecting the actual salvation. The B< 
deemer laid down His life, not to save men willing c 
nilling, — ^not to preclude the possibility of wilful sell 
destruction, — ^not to supersede human liberty, — but i 
provide a heaven of holiness and bliss for all wli 
would choose it. He is 'a propitiation through fait 
in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the n 
mission of sins that are past, through the forbearanc 
of God ; ' not that Gt>d might restore sinners absolutd 
and unconditionally, but ' that He might be juat^ an 
the justifer of him which believeth in Jesus.' All whic 
is perfectly consistent with the infliction of the fu 
penalty on those who reject the terms of deliverance. 
Nor can we admit the assumption underlying tt 
argument we are refuting, namely, that Christ endure 
punishment precisely equivalent to the desert of a 
human sin. It might be equivalent in merit to tli 
demerit of all man's sin, without equality of poaitiT 
pain. His suffering was unutterable, unparalleled, t 
us inconceivable, and perfectly sufficient to make vi 
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atonement, in consideration of which the believing 
siimer might be pardoned and sanctified. Bnt, as we 
Wd, the virtue of that offering was derived, not ex- 
closiTely from the degree of suffering endured, but also 
^n>m the union of that suffering with His Divine 
OAtore. As an act or a state of a man's body is 
wcribed to the whole person, bodj and soul together, 
80 the sufferings of Christ, though endured in His 
hmnanity, were those of His one person, human and 
Diyine, and thus acquired a value far transcending 
^hose of a merely finite being. In this appeeu*s part 
^ the wisdom of the scheme, which, though involving 
vhrist in an amazing depth of agony, involved less 
misery, on the whole, than otherwise might have fallen 
on himianity. 

But whether the suffering were equivalent or not, 

vesQs gave Himself a ransom for all, and the Lord 

^th kid on Him the iniquity of us all, on the dis- 

^^nctly avowed principle that the atonement thus made 

^liould not be a ground of pardon and restoration to 

those who voluntarily refused to avail themselves 

Of it. 

If eternal punishment be impossible because Christ 
Endured sin's penalty, how are we to account for the 
tremendous curse of sin endured in this world, and 
that which universalism deems terminable in the world 
to come ? If eternal punishment after Christ has died 
he punishment twice over, so is all punishment, even the 
most limited. Strange, that this plea against eternal 
punishment is not seen to be a sword with two edges, 
equally decisive against a terminable and an intermin- 
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able penalty : or rather, that it has no edge at a] 
against either the one or the other. 

2. The Gospel reveals no salvation for man, excep 
through the atoning sacrifice of Christ. ' For ther 
is one God, and one Mediator between Gt>d and mei 
the man Cbrist Jesns.' ' Wbo gave Himself a ransoi 
for all.' 'Neither is there salvation in any other 
for^ there is none other name under heaven give 
among men whereby we must be saved.' ' Othe 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, whic 
is Jesus Christ.' By the ' one sacrifice for sins fo 
ever ' Jesus opened * a new and living way ' * int 
the holiest.' And the consequence of rejecting tha 
provision, as it will be pronounced at ' the da 
approaching,' is unmixed with any ray of hope. ' Fo 
if we sin wilfully after that we have received th 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no mor 
sacrifice for sins, but a fearful looking for of judg 
ment and fiery indignation, which shall devour th 
adversaries. He that despised Moses' law died withov 
mercy under two or three witnesses : of how mue 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be though 
worthy who hath trodden under foot the Son of Goc 
and counted the blood of the covenant wherewith h 
was sanctified an unholy thing, and hath done despit 
unto the Spirit of grace ? For we know Him tha 
hath said, Vengeance belongeth unto Me ; I will recom 
pense, saith the Lord. And again. The Lord shai 
judge His people. It is a fearful thing to fall into th 
hands of the living God.' Can we infer less from thes 
solemn words than that while the blood of Jesus i 
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the only waj of life available, even that way rejected 
through this stage of existence will not be available 
&t the approaching daj of judgment, nor subsequently 
to the surrender of the mediatorial kingdom into the 
hands of the Father ? Christ's atonement refused, and 
the offer for ever withdrawn, it is impossible to imagine 
vhere help or hope is to come from, to those whose 
final state is likened to land bearing thorns and briars 
in return for the culture bestowed, and therefore * re- 
jected and nigh unto cursing : whose end is to be 
hurned.* 

3. Whatever the curse of sin may be, from which, 
•ccopding to the Gospel, we are delivered, as the deliver- 
lUK^e is wrought by Christ, the less that curse, and the less 
^ iinfortance of the Saviour's work. If the curse be 
^nial, the virtue of the redemption from it far exceeds 
^ hnman thought ; if limited, whether to a few hours 
^ millions of ages, the value of Christ's redeeming 
^ork dwindles into comparative insignificance. The 
Terence between rescue from temporary and from 
^rhisting evil is so great as to admit of no measure- 
ment The one compared with the other is but a 
moderate benefaction — an ordinary boon, placing the 
^pients under an ordinary obligation, and unspeak- 
•hly inferior to the importance attached in the Gospel 
^ the escape effected for man by the Son of God. 
**® Scriptures represent the work of Christ as the 
8*^ central fact of the government of God over man, 
^he fullest and brightest manifestation of His per- 
'ectiong, procuring for man his richest and most en- 
^^g good. Assuming the evil from which Christ 
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i*edeem8 to be of limited duration, how zoinislied and 
feeble becomes such language as, ' God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ' ! ' That in the ages to come He might 
show the exceeding riches of His grace in His kind- 
ness toward us through Jesus Christ.' 'What is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.' 
*Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though He was rich, jet for your sakes He became 
poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich.* 
Admitting for a moment that Gt>d's love might have 
been as great in itself as it now is, had Christ suffered 
and died only to redeem us from a temporary evil, even 
then the worth of the boon and our indebtedness could 
not have been so great : neither would the display of 
Divine love have been so great, had it with the same 
means accomplished only a smaller good. We do not 
desire the doctrine of endless suffering to be true in 
order to augment the value of the Son's mediation. 
But taking the facts, we are bound to believe the 
avowed importance of that mediation is inexplicable on. 
the theory of universalism. 

It might be replied, that the amazing importance o£ 
redemption consisted not so much in saving us from, 
terminable ill, as in endowing us with eternal life* 
But that would not meet our argument ; for the theoiy 
of restoration is, that, apart from the atonement o£ 
Christ, the penalty of sin must come to an end, bjoA 
be followed by eternal life ; according to which all th&^ 
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Christ did was to save those who believe from a limited 
period of snfferiBg; the difference between the saved 
and the lost being that the one class are saved bj 
Christ at once, and the other will, without Christ, 
atttin to holy bliss after the lapse of a time ; the latter 
reaching heaven by wading through hell, the former 
finding in Christ a shorter way. If this view be cor- 
rect, Christ's work does not really procure eternal life, 
bat only escape from limited evil. As, an the principles 
of oniyersalism, unbelievers will ultimately enter into 
hfe without Christ, the same lot must have fallen to 
^ rest had they refused the Saviour : so that without 
Chrigt all would finally have attained glory everlasting. 
This logical conclusion from the theory of universalism 

• 

u BO repugnant to the plainest and most exultant 
•8criptions of man's eternal life to the atoning death of 
*be Sou of Qt)d, that we can only hold to the Scriptures 
V ntterly discarding it and the erroneous doctrine on 
^Wch it rests. 

We are aware that a few universalists attribute the 
redemption of the wicked from hell to the mediation of 
Cta«t. But underlying that view is their doctrine of 
™6 * impossibility ' of eternal punishment, especially on 
^**ond grounds. They declare it incompatible with the 
^^•'acter of God : hence, whether Christ had inter- 
P<*ed His merit or not, the wicked were not, and could 
^ be, under obligation to suffer it ; and from the same 
^^''^I'lUflBes it follows that they could not be indebted to 
Christ's redeeming work for escape from something to 
^«ich they were never liable. Say that, but for Christ's 
^^fk^ the lost must have suffered for ever: then all 
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the objections to endless suffering for sin, drawn osten- 
sibly from the Divine perfections and government, are 
thereby given np. Say, on the other hand, that there 
are principles, natural or moral, in Grod or His dominion 
which preclude eternal suffering; then it follows that 
such suffering was never possible, and could not be 
incurred ; and if it was impossible, so was redemption 
from it; and therefore deliverance from it could not 
be ascribed to Christ's mediation : for how could men 
be redeemed from a sentence neither justly due, nor 
capable of enforcement P Thus, it appears, to mend the 
flaws of universalism by extending the merit of Christ 
to the lost in hell, is only to create for it another 
dilemma, one horn of which implies that the redeemed 
are not indebted to Christ for escape from eternal 
punishment, and the other sweeps away all the paraded 
argumentation against an endless penalty as morally 
impossible. Universalism must either give up its non 
potest, or cease to ascribe to Christ the glory of redeem- 
ing from eternal death. The latter course contravenes 
the Scriptures ; the former chimes in with their clearest 
testimony. 

On the theory of annihilation it follows that Christ 
does not redeem His people from endless misery, but 
from extinction of being to eternal life, so that the 
ultimate difference between having Christ and not 
having Him is that between an endless bliss and no 
existence at all. This view would leave the value of 
Christ's work intact relative to the positive good con- 
ferred on the actually redeemed ; but takes it away so 
far as it relates to their deliverance from everlasting evii. 
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The weakness, howeyer, of aimiliilatioiiism will be more 
i^propriatelj exposed in a later part of this treatise. 

The advocates of destruction fail to repel this 
damaging objection bj contending that it is more to 
redeem to being than to a blissful state of being. Being 
is not necessarilj a boon per se ; if it were, it would be 
a blessing to those whose condition has become one of 
unmixed misery. That which makes heaven most de- 
sirable and hell most dreadful to men is not the exist- 
enoe, for that will be equally real in both, but the 
blessed condition of the one and the miserable condi- 
tion of the other. The question is not whether it 
required greater power to redeem a fallen man to 
existence or to holy bliss, but whether of the two 
would confer the greater benefit on man. One answer 
alone seems possible, namely, that man's indebtedness 
is commensurate with the amount of evil that may 
be thereby avoided, and the holy bliss that may be 
realized, while existence (which in truth was not for- 
feited nor brought into question) is a boon or otherwise 
as it is the subject of good or evil. Even supposing 
existence had been lost by sin, its renewal by Christ 
would only be a means to its treZZ-being. But we have 
also to ask what the atonement saved men from. Ortho- 
doxy replies from endless suffering, and destructionism, 
from temporary. Consequently, assuming for a moment 
that existence was forfeited, redemption from temporary 
>^^ffering to possession of endless being and bliss is 
Itts, incomparably less, than redemption from eternal 
^^^Sering to the possession of endless bliss. 

^ If the punishment of the lost were not eternal, 

K 
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it wonld follow tliat Christ*8 work was not esseniial to 
the salvation of sinfal men. Whatever the means or 
cause may be (other than the atonement of Christ) which 
can nltimatelj save the worst from moral and natoral 
evil to endless good, the same might have served to save 
all the race. And hence, on the assomption of uni- 
versalism, the whole mediation of Christ might have 
been dispensed with, and yet every man of the race have 
been broaght to heaven. If that, be the trath, then 
Christ undertook the wondrons work of grace, hum- 
bling Himself to the death of the cross, not to procure^ 
but only to accelerate or antedate our entrance on 
eternal felicity. (For had He done nothing, we shonld^ 
according to nniversalism, have attained to it at a 
later period.) All that is then due to His redeeming 
grace is, escape from the evil which wonld otherwise 
have intervened between the present life and final 
restoration to perfect bliss. But if that be all, he 
speaks falsely who declares Christ * the Author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey Him.' The just 
inference from universalism is that the redeemed are 
indebted to Christ, not for unending blessedness, but 
for an earlier commencement of it, which is directly 
contrary to His own teaching : ' I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven : if any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live for ever ; and the bread that I 
will give is My flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world.' Are we to suppose Chris t*s work was tfli- 
portatU, but not necessary to man*s ultimate well-being? 
That is the idea involved in the doctrine of universal 
restoration. And was the gitmd scheme of mediation 
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bj the Incarnate Word only of sncli worth ? If so, 
Jesus moat have overstated the bearing of His office 
when fie claimed to be the exclusive mediiun of admis- 
sion to the Divine presence : ' I am the wajr, the truth, 
mid the life : no man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.' ' I am the door : hy Me if anj man enter in, he 
shall be saved.* John must have erred in making the 
vixtiie of His mediation the basijs of all our future weal, 
hj recording, ' that Grod hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in His Son.' Compelled again to 
elect between universalism and the Word of truth, we 
pfTompUj decide for the oracles of God. 

On the theory of extinction, the redemption of 

Christ was necessary to our inheritance of heaven, 

hat not to our escape from etei-nal misery ; for it 

teaches that all who reject redemption in Christ shall 

have an end put to their misery by the termination 

of their existence. According to the estimate of any 

school of thought, endless suffering would exceed im- 

mesanrably any degree of sufiering endurable within a 

Hmited duration. Hence any man or fiend put out of 

existence would avoid eternal suffering without being 

indebted for the benefit to the redemption of Christ ; and 

to those who were saved, the Redeemer's work would bo 

necessary to deliver from merely temporary suffering. 

5. Interwoven with the Christian scheme is the 
ooctrine that the present life is man's sole opportunity 
^ QKapmg hell and securing heaven. To adinit a pro- 
Won after death would not disprove eternal punish - 
"^^'i inasmuch as some might be wicked enough to 
J vniae any number of probations, and sink through 
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them all to final min. But, admitting tliat this life 
includes all man*s opportunities of avoiding perdition, 
it is impossible to imagine how those who have thrown 
them awaj can ever afterwards be restored. Unless we 
can suppose the all- wise God would so trifle with Him- 
self, His laws, and His subjects, as to nullify the efEects 
of the dispensation under which He has placed man, the 
future world enfolds no chance, opportunity, privil^e, 
or power, by which those who have persistently repudi- 
ated the overtures of this lifers probation may subse- 
quently reverse their doom. 

If the Bible, whUe urging us so earnestly to seise 
the title to heaven ere the present state pass, were 
entirely silent as to any future possibility of obtain- 
ing deliverance, such silence would favour the inference 
that this is the only opportunity ; for if any other were 
in reserve, it would be an element of God's government, 
which would vitally affect the conditions of our happi- 
ness, and denude our present state of its supreme 
moment relative to our permanent state, reducing it 
to a comparatively unimportant stage of our existence. 
We cannot think He would conceal such an element 
from those whom it most deeply concerned. 

But the Bible is not sUent on the subject. In the 
parable of the talents, delivered in connection with the 
Lord's prophecy of future awards, the unprofitable ser- 
vant abused his opportunity, and it was withdrswa 
with every indication of its never being restored. * Takd 

therefore the talent from him, and give it unto himx 
that hath ten talents. For unto every one that hfttH 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but boxn 
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liim that liath not shall be taken awaj even that which 
he hath. And cast je the unprofitable servant into 
oater darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.' To suppose the opportunity renewed wonld 
deprive the parable of its point, which is to induce men 
to laj hold on eternal life while there is a possibility. 
The parable implies that with onr present probation 
win end all means of attaining to the joy of onr Lord. 

Something of the same impossibility is taught in 
the other parable of the talents (Matthew xviii.) ; where 
the doom of a certain class of offenders is likened to 
that of the wicked servant, who, owing ten thousand 
tidents (£1,875,000), and having nothing wherewith to 
pay, was delivered 'to the tormentors till he should 
pay all that was due unto ' his lord : which, if it mean 
anything, must involve perpetual imprisonment. 

What less is taught by the fate of the five foolish 

virg^ina (Matthew xxv.) ? They might have been ready, 

md entered in with the Bridegroom ; but neglecting, 

* the door was shut,' and, despite their cry, ' Lord, Lord, 

open to us,' it was not reopened. Recollecting the close 

oonxiection of this parable with our Lord's description 

^ the general judgment, resulting in ' life eternal ' to the 

nghteoQs, and ' everlasting punishment ' to the wicked^ 

n woold be but a shrivelled image of His thoughts to 

tty the class intended by the foolish virgins were but 

**n^poparily excluded. 

Aooordant with the solemn lessons of these parables 
* the truth running through the account of Dives 
(Luke xvi.), who had already received his good things, 
^ descended to a place where his prayers for help 
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were offered in vain, and an impassable gnlf sepanii 
him from bliss.* 

The present probationary life is represented aa t 
Ulay* which decides onr entrance into rest, or uti 
exclusion from it. This life bears the relation 
lieayen which the sojourn in the wilderness bore 
the rest in Canaan. As many Israelites, through nnl 
lief, never entered the promised land, so shall nnbelievi 
never enter the rest that remains for the people of Gk 
It is this view which gives such pungent power 
the writer's earnest exhortations: *To~daij, if je if 
hear His voice, harden not jour hearts as in the prov 
cation.' ' And to whom sware He that they should i 
enter into His rest, but to them that believed no 
So wo see that they could not enter in because 
unbelief. Let us therefore fear, lest a promise bei 
left us of entering into His rest, any of you shoe 
Feem to come short of it ; ' or, as Moses Stuacrt aft 
Theophylact renders it, * lest he may come shorty a 
fail to enter into the promised rest.' ' Let us labo 
therefore to enter that rest, lest any man fall after i 
same example of unbelief.' (Hebrews iii. and iv.) 

* * The beftven we hear of in Scriptare, and the hell we h 
of in Scrfpture, are a heaven and bell depending upon c 
behaviour in tbis life. So they are all along spoken of. ^ Jnd 
nation, wratb, tribulation, and anguish, upon everj soal of m 
that daeth m/;'* meaning, evidontlj, the evil done hj him 
this life ; no other evil was in the Apostle*s thoughts. Or affi 
more expressly, " We must all appear before the judgment-seat 
Christ, that every man may receive the things done in the bw 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.*' "T1 
things done in the body '* are the tilings taken into the accouot.'* 
PikLET, Sermon xxzi. 
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Evidentlj, the Christian plan provides one period of 
our existence in which we determine oar endless state ; 
» period which must issue in life or death for ever- 
more. And that period is this earthly life, with all 
its powers and gracious overtures. If, when God has 
rerealed only one sUch day of probation, we may pre- 
nune that, after it is lost, He will grant another, the 
same loss and presumption may be repeated a hundred 
or a hnndred thousand times, and thus the motive 
power of each probation would be neutralized by reli- 
ance on a later one, till the last had actually slipped 
awaj, and the sinner was for ever unsaved. Were the 
great Ruler known to act on this principle of reserving 
latent opportunities beyond the declared terms of sal- 
Tation, the stress now laid by His Word on the neces- 
aitj of embracing the offers of this dispensation would 
be extremely out of proportion to the consequences 
mspended on man*s compliance. 

If it should be said probations will be repeatedly 
panted as long as there are any unsaved, we reply, 
it is prohable that, under such arrangement, some would 
8ui endlessly from the knowledge at every stage that a 
fnrther opening for escape remained ; and so evil might 
continue for ever, because escape would never be fore- 
cWd. Since the righteous Grovemor has offered no space 
for reconciliation with Himself except the present, which 

• 

tt emphatically 'called to-day,* we have not the slightest 
^•fant to hope for any other. And if so, the dream of 
*ome after-opportunity by which hell may be emptied is 
•* discordant with truth, as it is delusively deadly to thoso 
^no venture to stake upon it their future well-being. 
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These passages exchange light and force with the 
closing sentences of the inspired volume : ' He that is 
unjnst, let him be unjust still : and he which is fdthy, 
let him be filthy still : and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still : and he that is holj, let him 
be holy still. And, behold, I come quickly; bji6L. 
My reward is with Me, to give every man as his worlc 
shall be.' 

Nowhere in the vast scheme of human redemptiois 

do we find any possible way out of the curse of sin.. 

except during the momentous period of this prolnu— 

tionary state. The doctrine of the perpetuity od 

suffering dovetails so intimately into the matchless 

manifestations of mercy, that to wrench it away is t^ 

separate in thought what in fact Grod hath immutabL^ 

joined together.* 

* A book has recently appeared (The Sacrifice ffr 8m^ I:^ 
J. M. Denniston, M.A., 1872), id which destmctioDism ia plao^ 
aloDgside the Atonement, as if the latter logically inTolved 
former, than which there could not be a greater fallacy. Mr. 
ignores all that has been adduced to show the harmony of 
Atonement with the orthodox Tiew of punishment, and uttex-l 
fails to point out a single link necessarily connecting the Atozac 
ment with his own view. He holds that the penalty of *dem.di 
incurred by man*s sin was destruction, which, explained by lii< 
context, means nothing less than annihilation of being. Ht 
holds too, and clearly proves, that Christ as a substitute bore 
man's death-penalty. But if both these propositions be tmc^ i* 
will follow that when Christ died in man's stead, He must bare 
been annihilated — body and soul. From this absurd untruth 
we opioe Mr. D. would shrink ; snd jet he cannot consistently 
escape it, unless he relinquish one of his two doctrines, wbicli 
being radically incongruous, as truth and error must always be, 
render his book a lamentable paradox. His great aim, which i* 
to Tindicate the rieariaugneM of our Lord's death, is in bo way 
furthered, but considerably hindered, by the attempted amalgaBi* 
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But while we deduce onr doctrine from the medi- 
atonal scheme, our opponents profess to find in that 
^eiy scheme some serious objections. Let us look at 



1. There is a class of expressions in the Scriptures 

which contemplate the subjugation of all enemies as 

ii^duded in the consummation of the Redeemer's work. 

The following are among the most prominent. * For 

He must reign till He hath put aU enemies under His 

feet* * That at the name of Jesus every knee should 

how, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 

^^^ings under the earth ; and that every tongue should 

confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of Grod 

^e Father.' * Who shall change our vile body, that it 

^ftjhe fashioned like unto His glorious body, according 

^ the working whereby He is able to subdue all things 

^to Himself.' * That through death He might destroy 

him that had the power of death, that is, the devil.' 

Expecting till His enemies be made His footstool.'* 

^Tota such Scriptures it is concluded that Christ's 

^t)6oliite purpose is to save lost men and angels. But 

Pi^itufises and conclusion were never joined by a more 

^^'^^ginazy link. It was foreign to the design of the 

-^Gfisiah to ransom the devil and his angels. Lideed, 

'^^Q. Annihilationism does not enable him to meet a single 

^i^ioQ to, or add a single argnment for, the main doctrine of 

^ hook. All that is sound in his reasoning in favour of sabsti- 

^oq wonld have been equally so, had he omitted the fifty 

^H<ea devoted to the defence, or rather assertion, of destruc- 

^Um« The result is an otherwise able and valuable work 

**^ged with a preposterous error. 

,. • 1 Cor. XV. 26 ; PhiU ii 10, and iii. 21 ; Heb. iii. 14 ; Acts 
h.54. 
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these very texts tell as as macli. His object was not 
to save 'the devil/ but 'destroy' him. It must be a 
wonderful ingenuity which can discover salvation for 
the enemies of Christ in their being made His footstool. 
That was the treatment received by the five kings of 
the Amorites at Makkedah, when Joshua said to his 
captains, * Pnt yonr feet npon the necks of these kings.* 
But neither Joshna nor the captive kings took that to 
mean deliverance, or safety ; for they were next slldii. 
and hung on five trees. When David sang of his 
enemies, *They are fallen under my feet,' it never" 
occurred to him that he was restoring or saving them. 
When he said, ' Thou hast subdued under me those thal> 
rose up against me,' he had not the remotest idea o€ 
their rescue and exaltation. No more does the subjuga^ 
tion of the foes of Christ imply their rise, reconciliation^ 
and holy obedience. It is the triumph of His sovereign- 
authority displayed in their final, complete^ and retri- 
butive overthrow. Good reason might be given why 
the words, * every knee should bow,' and * every tongvL^ 
should confess,' may be understood to relate not tx^ 
all intelligent creatures throughout the universe, bca.'i 
only to those found in amity with God at the great day" 
But waiving whatever reply to the objection migl3." 
be afforded by that narrower interpretation, there i. 
nothing in the text, taken in its widest application, ^^ 
involve universal restoration. For every knee to bo"^ 
to the name of Jesus, and every tongue to confess H xxx 
Lord, does not necessarily mean to yield a loving sbxsci 
faithful allegiance. It may denote no more thaxi. a 
forced acknowledgment, by their complete and pal>lic 
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objection to His retributive power, of tlie victorious 
supremacy of Him against whom they warred. He 
justly demands a willing homage to His Divine Majesty 
from every intelligent creature, and where that is refused 
He will compel the involuntary homage of a vanquished 
rebel. 

But such a victory is affirmed to be a defeat, — 

'Satan's victory and God's defeat.'* Assuming eternal 

punishment to be required by justice, it is no more a 

: derogation from Q-od's perfections to say He must do 

i ^^i than to say He cannot annihilate Himself. To 

[ euforoe such claims of justice displays His sovereign 

i rectitude. If the endless continuance of moral or 

uatural evil be a defeat of the Son of God, so was the 

^w»wcMtfemc»^ of evil, and so is the existence of evil 

^f^h the course of time. But in reality neither is so. 

^^tural evil may be regarded as the outgrowth of 

'^o^ which, from its nature, is not a thing to be over- 

®**^ or extinguished by the mere fiat of Almighty 

P^Wer. If at the great day Christ were to conquer 

**^>itd evil by coercive might, the same act would 

^^tiiignigli the moral nature of those in whom it took 

^**oe, which, apart from other considerations, would be 

* poor victory indeed. Is the majesty of law defeated, 

^hen it binds and punishes a notorious criminal, because 

^* does not make him cordially loyal ? Was Wellington 

^®^eated at Waterloo because he did not enforce love 

^*^ himself in the hearts of Napoleon and his shattered 

^^^^Xijf Is the national government defeated when it 

**Hjig8 a murderous traitor to the scaffold or life-long 

♦ See p. 120. 
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imprisonment P The spirit of objection miust have 
mad when it descends to the puerility of calling 
penal subjugation of wicked men and fiends a defes 
the authority by which it is achieved. 

2. It is contended that part of the avowed eoon* 
of the Gospel is to restore every fallen spirit, huma 
angelic, without exception, to a pure and blessed ' 
dition. In fancied support of this view the word 
Peter are a favourite quotation: 'Whom the hei 
must receive until the times of restitution of all thi 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all His '. 
prophets since the world began/ (Acts iii. 21.) 

There is, however, nothing in the phrase, 'res 
tion of all things,' beyond its superficial aspect 
favour of the universalist. The utterance of the W4 
apart from the connection, may sound at first lik 
echo of his favourite theory; but, on inspection, 
sense is against him. The subject of Peter's discc 
is the development of the Christian dispensation,- 
triumphs of the crucified in His own person, and ix 
effects of His truth and Spirit on mankind, — ' the 
of the reformation.' He looks for ' times of refresh 
when men should find remission of sins on repentai 

The universalist takes this text to predict the si 
tion of every human being, without exception, in 
future world. A true exegesis refutes this exposi 
The import of the restitution may be gathered : 
the prophecies concerning it. The subject of Pc 
discourse is the prosperity of the Messiah's work iz 
world. ' The times of restitution ' were those of w 
God had ' spoken ' by the prophets. In the folic 
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veree Peter gives a specimen of tlie predictions referred 
to: 'For Moses truly said nnto the fathers, A Prophet 
shaD the Lord yonr God raise up nnto yon of yonr 
brethren, like nnto me ; Him shall ye hear in all things 
whatsoever He shall say nnto yon.' It is therefore fair 
to take the times pointed to by the prophecy, and the 
tiines of restitution, as the same. But Moses (Deuter- 
onomy xviii. 15 — 19) referred evidently to a period here 
in the oourste of time, and not in eternity. Christ, the 
pn)mi8ed Prophet, was to be raised up from their midst. 
He was to stand to the people in a relation similar to 
^i occupied by Moses. He was to preach a Divine 
ineaaage to them. It would be their duty to hear ; yet 
•ome might refuse to obey, and be ' destroyed from 
among the people.' Whence it appears that the times 
^ restitution were such as belonged to men in their 
temporal probation ; all the predicted features of which 
synchronize exactly with the work of Christ in this 
^''^'i^t dispensation ; but applied to the future world, 
^7 are egregious anachronisms. Alluding to the same 
thought of times of restitution, Peter, in the twenty- 
'ourth verse, calls them Hhese days,' which identifies the 
'^tiition, not with a period after death or judgment, 
"'^twith the evangelical dispensation which had already 
^^•ned upon the world, and in which the Redeemer was 
^ Achieve such glorious triumphs. A kindred phrase is, 
**^xie8 of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,'* 
^*^ch times, with respect to date and causation, are 
*^*^ced in contiguity with personal repentance and con- 
lion. Understand 'these days,' * the times of refresh- 
* Literally, ' That the times of refreshing may come.* 
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ing/ * the times of restitution/ and the raising up of the 
Prophet like Moses, as referring to the future state, and 
the predictions of them, alluded to by Peter, cannot he 
found in Moses, or ' all the prophets from Samuel and 
those that follow after,* nor anywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Understand him to refer to the pro- 
ceedings of the period from Pentecost to the end of 
the world, and all is plain ; prophecy and history blend 
their light to illumine the apostle s description of the 
Redeemer's work. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the use of the 
verb elsewhere of which * restitution ' is the noun. 
John the Baptist as Elias came to ' restore all things ' 
(Matthew zvii. 11, 12), not by a forced restoration of 
lost souls from hell, but by preparing the way of the 
Lord in this world. Again, when Christ promised His 
disciples the baptism of the Holy Ghost 'not many 
days hence,' they asked Him if He would then ' restore 
(Airorafiiorai'cic) the kingdom to Israel.' He answerad, 
' It is not for you to know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath put in His own power. Bat 
ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost i» 
come upon you : and ye shall be witnesses unto Me^ 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samari&v 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.' (Acts i ^ 
6 — 8.) Although an explicit reply was not giyen t^:3 
the question of the disciples, the conversation indicai>^s 
that there was some similitude between the restorations^ 
of the kingdom and the outpouring of the Spix^^ 
accompanied with the dissemination of Christianx't:jr 
* unto the uttermost parts of the earth.' Chris't' a 
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promiae led to their qnestion, and was renewed in 
uiswer to their question, as if, according to His wont 
of passing from one application of a word to another, 
He would apprise them of a restitution of another and 
superior kind to be witnessed in the gift of His Spirit 
^<1 spread of His cause. This similitude in Peter's 
^d, when the Spirit descended in such saving power, 
would account for his speaking of seasons of the world- 
^e prosperity of his Master's kingdom as times of 
'^titation {'xp6vwy dircNcara^rao^eftfc)) of which he then 
■•w the earnest. 

Our interpretation is further confirmed by Peter's 

^'hisioii to the restitution as a fulfilment of the promiso 

^t in the seed of Abraham ' shall all the kindreds of 

^ earth be blessed.' (Verse 25.) This was a blessing 

^ be realised in this toorld; for it is declared repeatedly 

^ he for the kindreds * of the earth,* The third chapter 

^ the Epistle to the Galatians shows that the blessing 

^^ to be found in the justification of 'the heathen 

^'^ugh &ith ; ' and that the reception of the blessing 

^^^nded on individual faith ; the promise by faith of 

''««tig Christ being * given to them that believe.' In 

^^ the whole chapter makes it clear that the blessing 

•^ugh the seed of Abraham was for Jews and 

^xitiles, in the Christian dispensation, under the 

*^eiicy of * the Spirit through faith,' and that it implies 

fitter the restoration of any sinful souls in the future 

^^I'ld, nor the universal salvation of all such souls in 

^^ present world. And this is the blessing, in Peter's 

'^^lid, when he speaks of restitution. 

Moreover, the word * times ' does not correspond so 
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well to the events in the future world of which 1 
anj account in the Bible, as it does to those of t-n 
Pentecostal seasons of awakening and ingat 
which hold, and are destined to hold, so large a { 
the history of the Christian dispensation. Shon 
said, Christ will restore all mankind to bliss wl 
comes to judge the world ; that would be diame 
opposite to His avowed purpose to come in order 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that ol 
the Gbspel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Should it I 
He will restore all at some later period ; we hf 
the slightest intimation of it in the whole com] 
revelation, but much positive assurance that it in 
be done ; for, ' their worm dieth not, and the fire 
quenched.' 

The extent of the restitution is greatlj affed 
the foregoing considerations of its nature and ] 
As to ' all things,' the most sanguine universalist • 
take the expression in its absolute or widest concc 
sense. Probably he will deduct much unth: 
matter, much of the animal kingdom, many dyn 
governments, and kingdoms that have passe< 
oblivion, and much of creation which shall nol 
fallen, and consequently cannot be restored. Sc 
equal reason we are bound to limit the ' all thin 
those of the human race who do not reject the pre 
boon. That some may reject it, is plain from th 
vision for the punishment of those who will nol 
Christ. 'And it shall come to pass, that ever 
which will not hear that Prophet shall be destroyec 
among the people.' (Verse 23.) 
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To insist on the widest possible meaning of * all 
tilings,' in order to secure proof of the restoration of 
oveiy man, would carry the nniversalist mnch too far 
for his own theory. There are myriads of things in 
creation which need no restoration, and having never 
^teriorated cannot be restored. They are as Grod made 
them, and therefore restitution applied to them is a 
Dusnomer. Hence, as there must be limitation some- 
where, the question arises, how far the sense of ' all 
tlui^ ' is to be limited. If the nniversalist has a right 
to narrow the sense into conformity with facts, we have 
an equal right to attach a limit agreeable to the context 
ttd the tenour of Scripture teaching. Ko expounder 
^ God's Word would ever explain * all things ' univer- 
>^7 in such cases as. Charity ' beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
tliingB.' ' All things are lawful unto me.' ' All things 
•w beoome new.' * Prove all things.' * I have foretold 
JOQ all things.' As in these texts, so in the one under 
^ucossion, it is the indefinite or general use of the 
pimse ' all things,' and, in Peter's sermon, is part of 
^ description of the glorious conquests of Christianity 
o?er the world-wide darkness, perversity, and debase, 
oent of our fallen race. 

When the Baptist as Elias came to 'restore all 
^^'ii^' his restituticm did not comprehend all the men 
t^ Hving, nor even all the inhabitants of Palestine, 
*^ lees every individual of the human species in 
*• present, past, and future. Yet this is the import 
*'C'3)ed by universalists to a similar phrase in the lips 
^ Peter. In opposition to this inflated interpretation, 

L 
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haying regard to the meaning of words, the context, and 
the analogy of faith, we conclnde that * the times of 
restitution of all things ' includes the salvation of the 
multitudes who ohej the Gospel ere the Son of man 
shall come in His glorj. Peter's mind is fixed on the 
period called ' the dispensation of the fulness of times,' 
in which God would ' gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth,' that is, incorporate all saints celestial and 
terrestrial in vital union under the one headship of the 
God-man,* — the dispensation which the Baptist initi- 
ated, — in which, according to promise, the Spirit was to 
be poured out upon all flesh, receiving its first great 
baptism at the feast of Pentecost, — over which Christ 
reigns, and will reign, till the earth is full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, and the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ, — 
and which He will terminate bj His second advent^ 
when He will arraign all men for solemn final judgment, 
— ^in prophetic view of which, with its abounding 
grace for guilty men, the apostle urges their immediats 
surrender to the Prince of life. 

It requires but little ingenuity to draw out imaginary 
analogies between the ultimate restoration of all the 
lost and the liberation of captives by the ancient jubilee^ 
or the deliverance of a reduced family by its firstbonLf 

* Others may prefer to understand by ' all things in heafcn. 
and earth' the angelic and haman happily joined nnder th^ 
reign of Christ ; and others, the Charch of Jews and Qentiles ajB 
one in Christ ; either of which avoids nniversalism. See Hao- 
knight on Eph. i. 10. 

t JE^.f Mr. Jokes thinks that as it devolved on the fiistb(«« 
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Bat such a work of fancy can serve in lieu of argument 

to those only who desire so to believe. Large as the 

(Hpovisions of the fiftieth year were, they did not compel 

all to retom to their lost liberty and inheritance. The 

jubilee, or * acceptable year,' which Jesns came to intro- 

dnce, the blessing of all kindreds of the earth by the 

•eed of Abraham, the pentecostal outpouring, of which 

tliat at Jerusalem was the first-fruits, the baptism of 

*the Holy Ghost and of fire,' the gladdening of the 

wilderness and the solitary place, belong, according to 

ptomiso and to the redemptive scheme, to this * dispen- 

ntkni of the fulness of times,' bounded by the two 

great advents of our Lord. To shift the day of these 

pnoous blessings forward into the fiery region of future 

pctdition is a gratuitous violence to the Divine plan and 

pn^ecy. We readily grant that God may save the 

I^ bom of Himself by the instrumentality of men 

^•riier bom. * And they that turn many to righteous- 

^ * Hebrew family to be ' priest and king,* and ' to redeem 
Abfother who had waxen poor, and sold himself anto a stranger ; 
to treDge hia blood, to raise np seed to the dead, and to redeem 
^ inheritance, if at anj time it were lost or alienated ;* so 
^ lilt— the later born — are to be recovered by the inBlru- 
"icatality of those first saved,— the first bom.— TA^ Restitution, 
^ pp. 82-38. This looks like framing a law ont of the Mosaic 
^ to serve the writer's purpose. According to the law of 
^^^>^ to deliver the poor enslaved brother was not the peculiar 
^ or privilege of the eldest brother. ' One of his brethren,* 
"it node, cousin, or anj near kinsman, might do it. Or he might 
'^^^tti himself. (Leviticus zxv. 48, 49.) To raise up seed to his 
""^i^ devolved on the younger brother, or next kinsman. 
vQ«a«ii«ixxviii. 7, 8 ; Deuteronomy zxv. 6-10.) If the law were 
** *r. Jokes makes it appear, as a ground for his doctrine of 
'^'^^^'ttion, it would afford but a sandj foundation. As it is, hia 
^'S^^Dt is * a castle in the air.* 

l2 
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ness shall shine as the stars far erer and ever.' But 
while their daj of hononr and reward is etemiij, the 
season of sowing is the coarse of time, at the close of 
which ' the harvest is the end of the world,* when * the 
tares are gathered and bnmed in the fire.' The period of 
probation and Christian toil over, and the destinies of 
* the children of the kingdom ' and ' the children cxf the 
wicked ' fixed, ' then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the snn in the kingdom of their Father.' (Matthew xiii.) 

The above remarks on universality will applj with 
much the same force to the laudation of the Lamb bj 
' every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them.' (Revelation y. 13.) Taken in its 
most literal and comprehensiye meaning, this passage 
contains not the slightest reference to creatures in belL 
Kor can universalism find a morsel of food in Ot>d*s 
Now Jerusalem declaration, ' Behold, I make all things 
new ' (Revelation xzi. 5) ; for immediately after He 
consigns several classes of offenders to * the lake of fire,' 
' which is the second death.' 

'And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me ' 
(John xii. 32), may be borrowed by the universahst to 
express his tenet that Christ will save all men in the 
future world ; but Christ had no such meaning in using 
the words. He is speaking of the influence He will 
exert by His death against ' the prince of this wcrld^ 
and in the preceding sentence declares ^now is th» 
judgment of ihia world; now shall the prince of thuit 
world be cast out.' (Verse 31.) Some might say Ho 
referred to the interest about to be awakened in Hinx, 
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tbonglioiit the world as known to the Jews ; others to 
His recalling the scattered descendants of Israel ; we 
tlufik He refers to the provision which His atoning 
^tt^ would make for mankind (Romans v.), and the 
CQOfleqiient g^t of a measure of His gracious Spirit to 
ererj man (see John yi. 44), accompanied to a great 
extent by the revelation of the Gospel and Christian 
oiiiinanoes. In this respect, the magnetic power of the 
^^ncified acts upon every hnman being on the face of 
tlie earth, winning all to potential, and many to actual, 
*%iaQoe with Himself, and so frustrating the deadly 
'wk of * the prince of this world.' But the point to 
k kept in mind is, that the drawing of all men, what- 
ever its nature or extent, is in * this world,' which alone 
^neswith the doctrine of Christ on this and other 
oeoBaions, and renders the citation of this passage in 
Import of universalism a perversion of the Master*s 
wopdf. 

Equally futile is the attempt to find universal restora- 
^ in what Paul writes of creation to the Romans : 
* Became the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
^ bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
tU children of God. For we know that the whole 
^'''^tioii g^roaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
■^.' The word 'creature' or 'creation,' here used 
^ times (Romans viii. 19 — 22), cannot literally 
'^'^ode the universe, because a large proportion of it, as 
^ natter of &ot^ does noi ' groan or travail in pain.' 
'^ of it is incapable of pain or pleasure, incapable of 
^ bpe and tonship ascribed to the creature. ' The 
^liole creation' is the same expression as Christ employed 
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for mankind in all parts of the world wben He 
' Preach the Gospel to every creature ' (Mark xvL 
If it has a limited meaning in the great oommi 
of Christ, why not in the Epistle of PanlP ' 
'creature' to denote human nature, and ^the n 
creation ' mankind at large ; render ' becanse ' t 
commence the twentj-first verse with ' In hope H 
and treat the rest of the twentieth verse as a parenth 
then it will intelligibly read, * For the earnest ezp 
tion of human nature waiteth for the manifestati 
the sons of God (for humanity was made snbjei 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who 
subjected it) ; in hope that the same humanity also 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
glorious liberty of the children of Gt)d. For we 1 
that all mankind groaneth and travaileth in 
together until now.' Whether this particular i 
pretation be adopted, or one which comprehends 
restoration of the animal kingdom and the mat 
substance of the globe ; for the reasons given abo' 
reference to another passage, no amount of Btrai 
can logically extort a conclusion from it, involving 
salvation of those men and angels who shall be 
demned to everlasting destruction in the day of 
manifestation of the sons of God. 

To be 'kings and priests unto God,' or 'a i 
priesthood,' does not denote, as has been suggested, 
employment of the saved in the future world to leo 
the lost, but the high distinction of all the savei 
the whole nation of ancient Israel was ' a kingdos 
priests.' So far as the future life is concerned, *k 
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•nd priests unto God ' refers to honour rather than 
^wrk, or if to priestlj work, it is that of offering con- 
tmnallj the sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise. They 
ve washed for the office in the blood of Christ; they 
offer themselves a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
toQod. Bat the idea of their interceding in heaven 
for tlie inmates of hell has no place in the Book of 
God, and is as much out of joint with its teaching 
M would be the idea that they will, after the Levitical 
baluon, saceeed to the office by hereditary right, and 
koM it only for a few appointed years, or that they will 
snUst on the tithes presented by those who have 
perished. If the relationships of men in the future world 
sn to be regulated by imitation of the Levitical code, the 
vniTenalist is not at liberty to apply it as far as suits his 
porpose, and then stop. To be consistent, he must carry 
out the supposed analogy ; and, doing so, he will soon 
find himself in such a maze of solemn trifling as may 
well incline him to renounce the attempt altogether. 

Hany of the Christian fathers and medisBval school- 
&0& entertained an opinion, that while the body of 
Christ lay in the sepulchre, His soul descended to the 
legion of the damned to offer salvation to some or all 
^ them. It would have been superfluous to refer here to 
^ opinion, held with various shades and modifications 
of meaning, but for its having been recently pressed into 
*heiervice of universalism. Aprimdfacie objection to it 
V its incongruity with the whole scheme of redemption, 
^hieh contemplates the present life as the only period 
^ choice or refusal of life through Christ. We are 
^'^^ore not surprised to be unable to discover a single 
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sentence from the first to the last page of revelation to 
sustain it. Indeed, had not some of the gpreat patriotic 
teachers broached it, and the creeds of some of the 
largest Churches been complicated with it^ we donbt 
whether its modem advocates wonld have thought of 
finding it in the Scriptures. The passages on which it 
is supposed to rest are few, namely, — 

1 Peter iii. 18—20. * For Christ also hath onoe 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened hj the Spirit : by which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison ; which some time 
were disobedient, when once the longsuffering of Grod 
waited in the days of Koah, while the ark was »-pre. 
paring, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were aayed by 
water.'* On inspection, we note that the Spirit by 
which He preached was not His human 90ul^ but the 
Divine ' Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead.' (Romans i. 4 and viii. 11.) Nor can it be fairly 
translated, 'quickened in spirit,' so as to denote His 
soul ; for that needed no quickening : the soul continued 
to live. The antithesis to the death of the flesh is the 
quickening of the flesh. The quickening was of the 
body and by the Divinity. Hence there is nothing her^ 
to show that His soul descended into heU. It is not her9 
said that He went to hell at aU, but that He preacheA. 
to the ' spirits in prison,' which may quite as well 
the spirits of the disobedient antediluvians, who 



• *Ye have dealt well with the dead* (Rath L 8), means 
those who are n&w dead ; so 'the spirits in prison' means tlie 
spirits now in prison. 
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iomfttcs of the infernal prison at the time Peter wrote. 
Further, it is not said that He preached salvation to 
theiQfthofagh, from other places of Scripture, we believe 
He did during their lifetime. The persons to whom He 
preached were Noah's disobedient contemporaries. On 
the sapposition of His preaching in hell, it were strange 
that He should be named as preaching to them onljr 
ontof the many inhabitants of hell ; but it is natural 
enough that thej alone should be mentioned as His 
Wen, on the supposition of a reference to His preach- 
ing in the days of Noah, when once the longsuffering 
of CKkI waited, while the ark was a-preparing. So 
Htile does this passage express or imply the descent of 
Christ into heU to deliver any of its inhabitants, that 
nme believers in the descent, including Augustine and 
Galmet^ have ceded the text as irrelevant to the question. 
Sereral interpretations have been given, each of which 
■t^ers clear of the recovery of souls from perdition, 
^e one which most commends itself to our judgment 
* that which understands the preaching to be that 
^dchtsaed through Noah to his living fellow-men, and 
^^mpaoied by the convincing Spirit of God, and 
^^te which their disobedience brought them down to 
^verlsBting bonds.' This view is strongly confirmed 
V the description of Noah as a ' preacher of righteous- 
''^^ and of the Spirit aa * striving with ' the antedi- 
htiang^ but * not always.' 

Ephesians iv. 8 — 10. * Wberef ore He saith, When 
^ ascended up on high. He led captivity captive, and 
S^Te gifts unto men. (Now that He ascended, what is 
^t but that He also descended first into the lower parts 
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of the earth ? He that descended is the same also 
that aBcended up far above all heavens, that He might 
fill all things.) ' Observe, there is here no mention of 
any visit by Christ to the place of the lost ; for * lower 
parts of the earth ' neither expresses nor implies it. If 
the phrase must mean more than is meant by Joel and 
Peter in the phrase, ' signs in the earth beneath ' (Acts 
ii. 19), i.e., this lower world to which Christ descended 
from heaven (John iii. 13), it may refer to the womb 
(as in Psalm cxxzix. 15), or the grave (as in Psalm 
Ixiii. 9). Bnt, at any rate, there is neither warrant nor 
reason for referring it to hell. And as to His leading 
* captivity captive,' which, like the name on Hia thigh 
and vesture, is a figure drawn from the custom of 
conquerors leading their prisoners of war in cbains, it 
took place at His ascension^ and therefore would not 
synchronize with His descending into hell before His 
resurrection, which was at least forty days before. 
Besides, the idea of spirits led in servile captivity would 
ill suit the purpose of those who seek in this text the 
liberation and exaltation of lost souls. The design of 
Paul is to set forth the gracious gifts of the Saviour to 
His people on earth, procured by His humiliation to death 
(by which He struck a death-blow at the devil and his 
works, spoiling principalities and powers), and bestowed 
after His triumphant entry into heaven ; displaying be- 
fore saints and angels His victory over the enthraller olE. 
the human race. If the exposure of Satan's defeai 
(Colossians ii. 15) was after Christ's resurrection, 
work which procured the conquest was on the 
' triumphing over them in it,' — that is, by the cross* 
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Acts ii. 27. ' Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 

neiUier wilt Tbon suffer Thine Holy One to see cor- 

raption.' This is the solitary passage on which Bishop 

Pearson rests the descent of Christ ' into hell.' Bat 

from this he does not find any intimation of restoration 

of the infernal inhabitants. The most he learns from 

it is, that the sonl of Christ was in the place of 

departed souls during the entombment of His body. 

The words, however, may mean still less in that direc- 

tioiL As 'hell' sometimes designates the grave, and 

'soul' the dead body — (Numbers v. 2, and vi. 6 ; Le- 

▼iticas xix. 28, xxi. 1, 11, and xzii. 4), — no more may 

he meant than that He should not be left in death, 

hat be delivered ere corruption could supervene ; which 

precisely corresponds with the ^ts narrated, and with 

Peter's argument. 

On any fair interpretation, these Scriptures refuse 
to yield any sanction to the theory under consideration. 
Nor can they be made to seem to do it, except by such a 
Rtnnge dislocation and jumbling of their terms as will 
not bear inspection. It may be added that this notion 
of Christ's liberating a multitude of souls from hell, if 
gnnted, would not suffice to prove universal restoration, 
^^^ it were shown that cdl would be liberated and the 
urfernal regions emptied to the last and lowest fallen 
spirit 

3. It L<9 objected to eternal punishment that by con- 
*^n^ the far greater portion of the human race to 
Potion, it reduces the achievements of Christ to 
^^parative failure ; inasmuch as the number of actual 
Meters in Christ includes a mere remnant of the 
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human family. If there were any force in this objection, 
it would tell equally against the theoiy of the annihila- 
tion of all the wicked. Without stopping to show that 
we hare no right to deny a revealed truth because it 
happens to be discordant with our ideas of the pro- 
portion that ought to be saved in order to justify the 
undertaking; and without stopping to show that, so 
far as the scheme fails to confer life, it is due not to the 
Bedeemer, but to those who ' will not come unto Him 
that they might have life ; ' we proceed to challenge the 
premiss ; namely, that our doctrine implies the ruin of 
all but a remnant of the race. 

As the world goes on, one-half die under the age of 
responsibility, of whose salvation we have every reason 
to be confident. In the most irreligious times, when 
piety, pure and undefiled, may have seemed almost 
extinct, there have probably been considerable numbers 
under the ban of heresy, or serving God in obscurity, 
who, in the day of reckoning, will appear among His 
jewels. Contemporary obseivers and ecclesiastical 
historians are quite as liable to under-estimate the 
spiritual good in the world as was Elijah, who imagined 
himself the solitary worshipper of Jehovah, whereas 
God knew of seven thousand others. And as to the 
myriads whose earthly career is passed under the gross 
darkness of heathenism, Mohammedanism, or spuriouB 
Christianity ; while it must be owned their ignorance^ 
sin, misery, and peril, are deplorable enough to incite 
the yearning efforts of all Christian peoples for their 
enlightenment ; and while, in point of fact, their natural 
or traditional light appears to be of little service, W0 
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ding to the hope that, as they were placed nnder the 
mediatorial goyemment, a considerable proportion of 
them may, in some way, emerge into the light of 
Heaven's ^vour, and take rank on the right of the Judge. 

Impatient cnriosity, unreflecting enthusiasm, and 
narrowness of view, have often seemed eager to bring 
the world to an end. In almost every century since 
Paul liad to disabuse the minds of the Thessalonians, 
men have expected the immediate close of the dispen- 
lation; and notwithstanding that the course of time 
roDed on, heedless of their hopes and fears, and exposing 
tlieir yenturesome vagaries, their successors of our day 
leem to be none the less sanguine. It is easy to work 
u arithmetical sum, the elements of the calculation 
feng given. But what is it worth in respect to future 
events, when so much diversity and uncertainty of 
opinion attach to those elements ? It is no sin to be 
enable to decide how many years must elapse ere the 
Son of man shall come in His glory. And it is more 
^lecxmung to suspend judgment on a matter so non- 
essential to salvation, and as yet so enfolded in mystery, 
^ to wring out of the signs of the times meagre and 
ii'ooiidTisive explanations of unfulfilled prophecy. 

Of the two theories, respectively, in favour of the 
Proximate and remote termination of the current dis- 
pensation, we strongly lean to the latter. First, On 
^ ground of Holy Scripture. The advocates of a 
^^j end generally take the prophetic days as years. 
^^^ a prophetic year would mean three hundred and 
^'^ Judaical years. Applying this principle to the 
^luand years of the Apocalypse when righteousness 
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shall prevail over the earth, the Bev. Daniel Isaac 
says : ' Understand them both (reign of Christ and of 
antichrist) bj the same rule of interpretation, and the 
dnration of the age of righteousness will be three 
hundred and sixtj thousand years.' ' But what a scene 
here opens to our view ! Consider the myriads that 
will be translated to heaven during this happy period, 
and it will not excite surprise if the number of the lost 
of mankind will bear no greater proportion to the 
number of the saved than the executions at Newg^ate 
do to the inhabitants of the metropolis.'* This opinion 
appears to be entitled to at least as much credence as 
the opposite one, which looks for a speedy consunmuu 
tion of the world*s affairs. 

Secondly, On the ground of the capability and re- 
sources of the globe for the maintenance of the human 
race in much larger numbers than have ever existed. 
If all the land on the surface of the earth were peopled, 
as thickly as Europe now is (about seventy per aquaro 
mile), the living family of man would amount to moro 
than thirteen thousand millions, or about eleven and ^ 
half times the present population. A ^r proportion- 
must be deducted for barren and uninhabitable regions 
(though Europe is not free from these), and for famine, 
plague, war, and other checks to increase. But over 
against these drawbacks must be set the advancement 
of science and art, the increased productiveness of the 
soil, the development of the earth*s material treasures^ 
the probable increase of peaceful relations, and Oxe 
much fuller knowledge and observance of hygienic 

♦ WorkB, vol. iii., p. 167. 
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hwB, Balancing these checks and promotives, the above 
Miimaie of the future mazimain population is brought 
within the bounds of probability. The number of the 
kunaa family up to the present age has been computed 
it two hundred thousand millions. But in view of 
Bun's continuance for hundreds of thousands of years, 
mdof-the globe's capability of sustaining the present 
nunber several times multiplied, what are all the people 
thai have lived compared with the number yet to come ? 
And how baseless any objection to endless punishment 
&Rinded on the paucity of the saved ! For, in the ages 
^ oome, we have reason to hope, the reign of sin in the 
vorid will diminish before the spreading, long-lasting 
gkiy of Messiah's kingdom. 

Tkirdly, On the ground of analogy we opine that 
^ race is young. Perhaps every age is prone to 
cithnate too highly the relative importance of its own 
^renta, just as the old astronomers imagined this earth 
te centre of the universe, and those greater orbs but 
^ attendant lights, or as in a long row of equal 
pfllare the nearest are apt to appear immense and the 
^diminutive in proportion to their distance. Every 
m^ seems to have some men who fancy all the im- 
PortiDoe of the past and future centres in it. Hence, 
^^ year there are some to tell us the world is on the 
^ of its most stupendous events ; and by their ex- 
*R^raiion they repel sober attention from really im- 
P^^'^t signs of the times. In the amazing periods of 
^ involved in the discoveries of astronomy, and the 
■^''^tches of duration indicated by geology, in which 
7^^ are counted by millions, and successive stages of 
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being have been reached by iminenie oyoleiy then 
enough to foster the opinion that the same Ood s 
extend the present order of things to a limit, compai 
with which the creation of Adam was but as yosterd 
If God took five thousand years for the patriarchal s 
Mosaic dispensations, which, being introductory, may 
regarded as the day-break, there is nothing uiireasc 
able in expecting the current dispensation to endi 
until it bear the proportion to the preceding stt 
which a full day does to its dawn. In that case i 
may look on this nineteenth century as quite in t 
morning of the day. Notwithstanding the rapid strid 
already made, science, art, agriculture, commerce, poK 
cal economy, civilization, are only in their youth, ai 
we venture to think, so is Christianity ; not like th 
indeed in having many of its fundamental princi^ 
to discover, but in having most of its time to live 
work to do, and its triumphs to win. In referou' 
time, as well as method, motive, and magnitude, ( 
' ways are not as our ways.* Time has no limit to 
He can afford to take thousands or hundreds of 
sands of years, as easily as moments. And if we m; 
suppose Him likely to assign a vast period to any 
of His work, we may presume that nothing ap 
ing to haste will be allowed to interfere with the 
of this gracious dispensation for the recovery a! 
Nor, fourthly f do we know of any inspires 
tions at variance with this view. As to tl 
hundred and ninety years, and the two thorn 
hundred years, it is not unlikely that the e 
are ' closed up and sealed to the time of the f 
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the direnified explanations, partly arising from diverse 
startiiig-pointB of reckoning, can only at best be taken 
u oonjectares. But, allowing the widest latitude of 
eoninitfttion, it is sufficient for our purpose to recollect 
tint aU these fixed periods may be anterior to many of 
the greatest conquests of Christianity on earth. ' Many 
are called, but few are chosen,' ' Fear not, little flock,' 
and, ' Few there be that find it,' must be understood in 
agreement with the parables of the mustard seed, the 
kaTen, and the sower, and corresponding prophecies 
vUch image forth the world-wide prosperity of Messiah's 
kingdom through a long tract of time. These expres- 
sions camiot be taken as indicating the relative propor- 
tions of the saved and unsaved in all ages and in 
^ternily. It was a little flock ; but was to become a 
great one under one Shepherd. During the days of 
Jesus, and to this day, far too few seemed to enter the 
ttnow way of holiness. While the invitation is to all, 
only too small a number have hitherto complied with the 
conditions of being ' chosen.' But there is in the future 
a time when ' He shall come down like rain upon the 
iBown grass : as showers that water the earth. In His 
dajs shall the righteous flourish; and abundance of 
Pc>toe so long as the moon endureth. . . . Yea, all kings 
"^^ down before Him, all nations shall serve Him.' 
(Psalm Ixxii.) In the whole course of His mediation 
He brings * many sons unto glory.' While the strait 
8*^ shows the exclusion of all who refuse to be holy, 
^ twelve gates of the New Jerusalem show that great 
'^'^tades shall find admission : ' a great multitude 
^lUch no man could number, of all nations, and 
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kindreds, and people, and tonnes.' To assume tb: 
Ghristianitj has reached its seniih, or won its greats 
victories, is to ignore the 'fulness of the Gl^ntil^^ 
figured by the little stone cut out of the mountac 
without hands, becoming itself a mountain, and filLS 
the whole earth. Such unfulfilled predictions, as 
as the general scope of the religion of Christ, 
accord with the idea of many ages yet to come, j 
which its march of peaceful conquest shall have . 
length and breadth of which all preceding trinmphi 
are but the prelude, and of which the result shall be a 
vast majority of the human race translated into tb0 
kingdom of Ood*8 dear Son.* 

* ' It is trae, many angels fell, many, if yon consider theB 
abstractedly ; but take them comparatiyely, and we liave bo 
reason to think but that they were a yery small part of the holt 
of heaven, in comparison with them that stood and retained Uielr 
integrity. . . . You must consider the blessed society, the tocid? 
of the blessed, a most numerous thing ; the innumerable oomptf 
of angels, and the spirits of men made perfect ; so thst f 
angels that have fallen, and the apostate sons of men that A 
not be recovered, and that finally persist in enmity againif 
the methods of reconciliation, though they will be nnmer 
yet a little, inconsiderable number they must be, in compt 
of all those glorious creatures that inhabit the more noble 
of Ood*s creation.'— HoWB, Sermon xxt. The same prr 
thinker says we have scope to conceive ' the delinquentr 
pared with them * (the blessed) * may be as despicable f 
paucity as they are detestable for their apostasy : and 
horrid Jla/l^s, wherein they are reserved to the blac 
darkness for ever, may be no more in proportion, d 
pressibly less, than some little rocky island, appointed 
of punishment for criminals, in comparison of a fionri/ 
empire, fully peopled with industrious, rich, sober-m 
happy inhabitants.* — Howe, Redeemer^ t Dominumf 
edition, pp. 842 and 822. 



Chapter VI. 

^ SUBJECT VIEWED IN RELATION TO HUMAN 

SYMPATHY. 

Ofir tjfmjMUhf eon never be supposed to constitute an action 
right or wrong,^ — Db. Abbbcbombib. 

rHE social instincts, intended bj the Creator to 
stLmolate the charitable efforts of men to save 
^ other, are now-a-dajs wrought upon in order to 

^te rejection of a disagreeable truth. It is hard to 
^gud this abuse as less than a culpable and pernicious 
Brrersion of a powerful instrument. This method is 
tnaed in relation to sympathy, both as regards its 
derations in the present life, and its alleged operations 
I the life to come. 

L In this life. This is a favourite field with the 
[kponents of the doctrine we maintain. The more they 
i themselves loose here, the more rhapsodical they 
ecome. Here especially is plied the argunientum ad 
omtnem. Here rhetoric does duty for logic. Baffled 
in the field of Scripture, they fly to social feeling, 
^hich, once raised on any question, may easily inca- 
pacitate the mind for rational investigation. The effect 
\ that theology is tested, not by appeal to the inspired 
Vord, but, like some political measures, by the liking of 
^populace. The natural impulses are placed in array 
*(S*iQ8t the doctrine of endless suffering for sin ; and 

m2 
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where feeling is thus awakened, any amount of S 
tural evideDce may fail to exert its legitimate infli 
on the understanding, although with some it will i 
in a state of mind wherein desire that the doctrine 
false co-exists with an irresistible conviction that ( 
testimony proves it true. 

The doctrine is charged with being 'intoleral 
the human hearty' and with crushing out ' all genii 
all bounding impulses, all magnanimous generoai 
In the mental confusion thus produced it is somei 
argued as if some intuitive voice of congcience prote 
when it is really all the voice of feeling. On tk 
on other subjects, men find it convenient to atin 
with a virtuous air, to conscience what properly bd 
to diseased emotion. A healthy conscience enlight 
by the sacred Word must agree with that Word. ] 
ing of desire, preference, or liking may rise in op 
tion. A conscience warped, or ill trained, may prono 
against the doctrine. But to say this of a conscieni 
its normal state, and with the fullest light, is simp! 
beg the whole question. Conscience therefore mtu 
relegated from this part of the discussion, which 
cerus the emotions and their bearing on the 'probHet 
the penalty of sin. The real point of the objee 
is, that the doctrine is at variance with the gympaH 
feelings of humanity, and therefore not likely tohek\ 

1. In order to narrow the question, let it be bo 
in mind that some of these antagonistic feelingv 
morbid, or have no right to weigh in the mftfei 
Mawkish sentimentalism, in its unreasoning, unpraott 
and intensely selfish whine, would veto all justice wlv 
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itdaflhed with indnlgencey and let the universe go to 

wreck under the pretext of love. The spirit of rebellion, 

wUch likes no law but its own will, would equally boil 

up against all penal suffering. Impatient of restraint, * 

it would gladly chock the wheels of Divine government, 

^ place vice and virtue on the same level. Blind 

vuimdive aversion to pain would shrink from perpetual 

loiaiiig, as the eye closes to a touch. Such feelings 

ttv furly out of court. Their testimony is here in- 

ci^ble. It is not only against endless pain they cry 

^haiaU pain, and all righteous retributive govem- 

B^ Unless we are prepared to have our beliefs roled 

If our wishes, such emotions, instead of swaying our 

Judgments on the treatment of sin, must be jealously 

Untied all interference. 

2. To test the doctrine by even the purest and tiohlest 
ttBotions of sympathy is to apply an inappropriate 
'^MdordL It is no disparagement of Christian charity 
^ say it is not its province to decide on the duration 
^^^mtore of punishment. The two things are so dif- 
hent that the attempt to find a role in the one to de- 
tetmiiie the other lands us in bewilderment. Is the judge 
V % criminal court supposed to measure his sentence 
ttther by his charity to the calprit, or by the charity of 
^ general public ? He may be distressed by inward 
^Bipathy for him on whom he passes sentence, yet 
'^^ows he must not allow that tenderness to prevent 
lodgment. It were a preposterous transposition in 
jidicial proceedings to let pity usurp the place of 
l^^i^; bat doubly preposterous to let the province 
^ Ck)d*8 justice be usurj^d by man's pity. That would 
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be an incongraoiis standard applied by an incomp 
jadge — man*s pity essaying the function of ( 
justice. If the penalty were left entirely to In 
benevolence, probably none wonld be enforced; i 
is not in the nature of benevolence to tend toward 
infliction of pain. Where suffering is purely pun 
and not corrective to its subjects, benevolence ca 
no part in its administration. The understanding 
perceive and assent to the righteousness and necc 
of a painful award, while the emotions recoil t 
from. As the thermometer is not for the measure 
of time, nor the chronometer for the measureme: 
heat, neither is mere benevolence, and especially z 
benevolence, a standard to determine the desert ol 
The punishment of the lost meted out by chari 
absurd, as would be the blessedness of saints in he 
meted out by just desert. We nowhere read iz 
oracles of Ood that He will deal out the doom o: 
wicked by the rule of human sympathy, much 
that He will put each sentence to the vote oi 
assembled race. But we are forewarned that * H( 
judge the world in righteousness,' without ' respe 
persons,' rendering ' to every man according U 
deeds.' 

Moreover, if sympathy were to rule, it would 
only forbid eternal suffering, but all suffering, 
its nature to dislike pain ; and if there were no < 
elements of government, it would waive all suffe 
The existence of mental and material pain proves 
sympathetic emotion does not veto or control it; f< 
it did, pain would be altogether excluded. 
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We are told belief in this doctrine makes sensitive 

•nd sympathetic people wretched. Qnite as truly 

might they become wretched nnder the belief that 

murderers will be hanged, and thieves subjected to 

pemJ servitude for life; and that diseased limbs will 

^ amputated, and that cancer is incurable. But such 

difltTess at the thought would not alter the fact. 

* Never morning wore 
To evcDlng, but some heart did break.* 

Who can think of all the horrors of a ship on fire, 
^Hthont escape for a single passenger; or a famine, 
dowly but relentlessly wasting millions of men, women, 
ttd children ; or any great calamity, without being 
Wrowed to the quick P But the calamities come, 
iierertheless. This is another instance where the objec- 
tion to endless suffering breaks down because it would 
•t«nd equally against temporary suffering. Whatever 
cogency it might seem to have against eternal misery 
finishes when the same method of reasoning is applied 
to adual misery. The difference is only in degree. 

Admitting that feeling may often protest, its force 
18 against the truth of the doctrine does not depend on 
its fervour, so much as on its equity. The feelings of 
uttle brothers and sisters may glow with dislike to a 
^d*8 punishment at the hands of the parent, without 
their knowing the reasons for which it is administered, 
^^t sach feeling would not prove the infliction unjust 
^nnwise. 

It is seldom the objection founded on sympathy 
**wne8 a logical form. It prefers to excite the feelings 
^to revolt against the truth, and encourage the wish 
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to become father of the belief. If it took the syllogistic 
form, perhaps its most feasible shape would be this: 
Whatever suffering in others is very painful for us to « 
contemplate cannot be true : The eternal misery of the^^ 
wicked is very painful for us to contemplate : Therefore^ 
the eternal misery of the wicked cannot be true. Thi 
fallacy of the major proposition is apparent, 
contradict it. Not to speak of limited suffering in helliH 
which could not be true if this syllog^ism were soun^^E 
are not the groaning, wide-spread miseries of thi^r. 
mortal life so painful to contemplate, that i 
thought upon them might well reduce a cheerful 
to melancholy P But to infer thence their impoB8ibiliflk-" 
would be the denial of a truth which is already 
palpable fact, and would be enough to excite saspd^mm 
of insanity. And if, as this proves, the major pi — 
position is false, so is all the objection based upon it 

The objection is sometimes put as if belief in 
doctrine made it true, and is accompanied by the 
sinuation that its believers are wanting in benevolem^r^ 
whereas they believe it because ii is true, and they i^^"^ 
bear comparison for goodwill with those who disbeli^if"^ 
it. The accusation that its believers ' gloat over * ftJbe 
idea of hell's torment is a gross libel, warranted neitfca^^ 
by the natural tendency of the belief, nor by ^tJio 
behaviour of such believers. A medical man, a pri^^^ni 
philanthropist, or a Missionary to the wretched dr^gi 
of society, brought into daily contact with suffering^y ^ 
not necessarily less benevolent or less sympathising 
than the simpering sentimentalist environed from tBe 
view of his neighbour's calamities. Kor is there any- 
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tliiog in the belief of eternal pimisliment as a revealed 

troth to chill benevolence, or to retard its efforts as far 

9B thej can be available in bebalf of the needj. Tried 

V the test of history, the philanthropy of believers 

loses nothing by comparison with that of persons who 

Radiate the doctrine. Were John Howe, Alleine, 

fiaitep, Chalmers, Wesley, Whitefield, Lady Hunting. 

<3on, Jonathan Edwards, Dr. B. W. Hamilton, John 

I'letcher, Adam Clarke, Duncan Matthieson, and an 

^^utumerable company of such men, inferior in tender 

^Jinpathy, in self-denying effort to raise the fallen, and 

t^ restrain the wayward from the path of ruin P Are 

'^ bulk of sincere adherents of the doctrine less 

attentive than others to the temporal and eternal wants 

of their fellow-men, or less earnest and laborious to 

luring all the world into the arms of the Redeemer P If 

lustoiy and current events are any guide, we trow not. 

Tbey have been numerously prominent among the most 

^^-sacrificing Missionaries abroad, and the purest 

^wnebctors at home. We have known a fair proportion 

^ the deniers of eternal punishment, some of whom 

^ve commanded respect by their talents and character. 

«tti with every wish to render what is due, we are 

*^^d to confess we have never seen among them either 

^ saperioritj of intellect or the extraordinary goodness 

^ heart which are ascribed to them by their novel- 

^ters. Within the range of our observation, their 

^ characters are far inferior to their fictitious. 

The inconsistency of our accusers is most unfair. 
^ We are solemnized by the stupendous import of the 
^*^*ctxine, they charge us with gloomy despair. If we 
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are cHeerfal in the contemplatdon of happier themes, 
the J charge us with insincerity of beb'ef, or indifference 
to the woes and perils of our race. Only a ' small pro« 
portion ' of those who profess to hold the doctrine ar- 
credited with sincerity ; * and accordingly the world E 
to them robed in a sable shroud,' and their counts 
nances wear * the perpetual livery of mourning, 
and misanthropy.* The rest are but * fancied believe 
who * live as chirpingly as if heaven were sure 
everybody.' This style of attack betrays confusion 
ideas, and, alas ! we are obliged to add, an animus w! 
imparts to the loud boasts of magnanimity and phil^a 
thropy with which it is accompanied a strong odour^ 
cant. We have no desire to conceal the fact that ^C 
many who profess to hold the doctrine give little or i 
evidence of its practical effect on their concent o 
activity. But the same may be affirmed of almost^ al 
great religious truths. How many there are, includiii; 
believers in long but limited punishment, who wonid 
subscribe to the authoritative teaching of the Bibia^ 
and seem to behave as if their creed never touched 
their character ! Yet to adduce that in proof of the 
falsity of their creed would be an attempt to builds 
superstructure without a base. 

We as readily admit that the doctrine is at present 
a painful one to contemplate. We cannot but be 
sorrowful at the thought of even one human being tbitf 
for ever banished because he will not come unto Cliri^ 
for life ; and our sorrow and anxiety are deepened 
again and again by the thought of so many friends ft^d 
neighbours who appear bent on the same self-destmc- 
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tion. Times withont nmnber has it woke up within us 
^ eager inquiry, How may onr exertions be increased 
to lessen the hnman streams flowing down to perdition ? 
"e confess this view has sometimes cast a sombre 
cbad oyer the earthly delights of irreligions friends, 
•od rekindled ardent desire to see their earthly joy, not 
^tingoished, but nnderlaid with the saving grace of 
6od. It is childishly captions in onr opponents to 
€ipect hope or joy to spring np at the thought of 
^Uow-men consigned to endless ruin, or to argue 
sgainst the doctrine because it does not give pleasure. 
Is the universalist gladdened to think of the unnum- 
kred ages of agony through which, on his theory, so 
many of his species must pass ere they emerge into 
Jert? Can the destructionist rejoice at the prospect 
0^ myriads in pain for millions of years or for hundreds, 
*o be ended only by loss of existence ? Why then com- 
pbdn of the doctrine of an endless penalty because the 
pPOBpect saddens in proportion as it is dwelt upon ? 
h nothing true and right but what we can at present 
'ejoioe in ? Firm believers in the doctrine have 
8®Derally been among the happiest people in the world. 
"Ut they never professed to derive their bliss from the 
idea of eternal misery in their fellow-beings. It was 
«^y from the contemplation of the glorious triumphs 
^ ledemption in themselves and all who would accept 
^ glad tidings of great joy for all people. 

There is enough to distress us, to wring our social 
'^iisibilities, and to rouse all our energies for the rescue 
^ men pacing down to destruction. It might be well 
^ ^ia awful truth were allowed more play on our 
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hearts, and then our yearning compassion to sools 
might prompt far greater efforts to ' pull them out of 
the fire.' Whether in some futnre condition a broader 
view maj discover in the arrangement a bearing on 
other parts of Ood's universal reign, which will afford, 
some sort of gratification to charity, we cannot telL 
At present, to be unable to glory in the suffering por- 
trayed by the doctrine no more disproves its truth thac 
our regretting the truth of human misery in this worla 
disproves the doctrine of human depravity. If eithea 
involved any derogation from the character of Gk>d, 5 
might be so. But the temporal suffering of this worlA 
and the perpetual suffering of the world to come a^ 
due to man's abuse of his freedom ; and neither tfal 
one nor the other implies the smallest speck on 
name of the Most BLigh. 

Belief of the doctrine does not require 
concentration of attention on the subject. Others 
have a claim. And our mental health needs to 
nourished by others, as the bodily eye needs to dwell 
the green beauty of nature, and the ear to listen 
melody and harmony. The privations, vices, 
anguish of the present, absorbing the powers of ctih 
mind constantly and exclusively, might derange its 
healthy balance, and weigh it down to intense t^gcaiy 
and delirium. If one man made it his sole busings' 
to search out and dwell on the horrors of war, fiunio^ 
storm, disease, destitution, bereavement, disappoint- 
ment, blighted hopes, remorse, vice, and crime, wbicb 
afflict mankind, ere he had thought through their 
millionth part^ the light of his own soul would probably 
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^^^pn^ and his own deep melancbolj or madness might 

^iipplj an addition to the world's wailing and woe. It 

18 doubtful if anj finite mind is strong enough for 

tbe burden. At all events, it would overcome one of 

^der sjmpathies. Were the actual evils of this state 

^ bemg to monopolise human thought and feeling, 

^ere could not be a bright home, or a cheerful soul, in 

tte world. Happily, neither our duty to God nor to 

'i^en necessitates the experiment, either in relation to 

the ills of the present or the future. G-od has provided 

wholesome change for the mind, — light as well as 

dsfkness; summer as well as winter; themes of re> 

deeming power, wisdom, and love ; of pardon, sanctifi- 

^iion, heavenly peace, and fulness of joy ; communion 

'^ih Himself and with saints; holy work and holy 

triumph, — ^as counteractives to the helpless sadness 

^vising from the thought of souls hopelessly undone. 

To cheer the mind by meditation on these happy 

themes is no more a proof of misanthropy than is our 

^'ttning frequently away from the crimes and sorrows 

of the human family to the brighter aspects of our 

^orld. And the former act no more invalidates the 

doctrine of eternal punishment, than the latter in- 

^'^fidates the truth of present human wretchedness. 

^^etfsj to our feelings appears also in the ignorance 

^Uch enwraps our minds as to the precise destiny of 

^^oeased individuals. We can understand and reiterate 

^ tenns of salvation to all who hear the Gospel, and 

^ may reasonably feel assured of the safety of many 

^ItOfie moral symptoms comport with our ideas of a 

^^^^listian state. But, as to others, our ignorance of 
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their complicated mental operations, and of the hidden 
workings of grace through life, and in their closing 
honrs or moments, forbids our forming a judgment o£ 
their doom. Probably the great day will reverse many^ 
of the opinions, not to say judgments, we formed of the 
persons who should stand respectively on the right an 
left of the Judge. 

As to those who charge us with insincerity, 

the effect of our belief is not perpetual melancholy 

madness, it is difficult to argue with them. Th 

attribute to us dishonest or deluded conduct, as prof( 

ing to believe what we do not believe. They rrprn r u[ 

us as belying our own thoughts. They refuse our 

mcnt respecting our own convictions. Possibly, 

they the power of Mohammed, or the earlier 

they would compel us to profess a faith, as they thi^^nlr, 

more accordant with our mental state. If such be -^e 

charity produced by their negative belief, our doct^r-ioe 

need not fear comparison on the question of m^znn/ 

tendency. If our asseveration had any meaning to tlM.«2D, 

we would solemnly assure them that, as we hou&stiy 

search the Word of God, and would humbly accept ite 

teaching according to our best judgment, we have no 

alternative but to endorse the doctrine of unending 

punishment as one of the plain truths unfolded hj 

Revelation. Whether we might be assigned a place 

among the * small proportion ' of misanthropes who 

sincerely hold the dogma, or among the many who 

* delude themselves with the mere fancy and image of ft 

belief,' so far as we know ourselves, we hold the doctrine ^^ 

with intelligent seriousness, and without any detriment ^^ 
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ian STmpathies. If there be persons whose 
Dere or inoperative, the doctrine professed 
dble for that evil, and is not thereby proved 

icord with the objection we have been com- 
temal punishment is opposed bj an outcry 
us theology ; ' the latent assumption being 
I impulses in man have a right to modify or 
[flhments dictated by the revealed righteous- 
Faith in G-od*s predicted judgments is 
I narrow-hearted ; and bold repudiators of 
e of Ood's government are lauded as men 
is, broad views, and noble sympathies. Of 
>ls of theology, like religious sects, can 

own names, though it be a perversion of 
ilieir ordinary meaning ; and thus the most 
le attempts to denude the Bible of its wam- 
vine government of its just authority, and 
everity, may be called magnanimity and 
but all, except superficial thinkers, will 

not a change of the truth or the thing, but 
ppropriation of names. As the persistent 
I of its ' catholicity ' by the Church of Rome 

some minds, while the intelligent remember 
ears no correspondence to the name, so the 
it names with which latitudinarianism 
3lf, though delusive to the weak, to more 
oirers carry no conviction, but rather awaken 

bombast. 

L out of which comes the large-souled dislike 
iffering, legitimately developed, would sweep 
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away all diflagreeable resnlts of mn. It would ennoble 
the rescue of the vilest criminal from the grasp of penal 
law. Applied to the dealings of the moral (Joremor 
with the guilty in a future world, it is, however, a 
generosity as cheap as it is pretentious. Like a manj 
who is generous with his master's money, or lets looses 
the king's prisoners wibhout authority, it relaxes whafl 
God has not relaxed, opens the gates of hell for the exi - 
of its inmates without the warrant of the uni veisa w 
Lord, scatters ' indulgences ' without His sanction, an <« 
holds out hopes to the guilty, which, if realised, wonft. 
be at the cost of Ood*8 truth. From the denial of enc 
less punishment because distasteful to the feelings ^ 
fellow-men, it is not a great step to its denial becau--a 
opposed to the feelings of the culprit himself. Many < 
the exciting appeals to social sympathies to rise agairs 
the punishment God has fixed and declared are liJ 
appeals addressed to the relatives of a condemns 
criminal, in order, first, to wring them with anguish, a3 
then to rouse them against the justice and execution 
the law ; except that in the former cases the wrong 
more aggravated, as they instigate antagonism to t 
government of God. 

Throughout this part of the subject it will be obrir 
that our object has not been to prove the doctrine of 
ending suffering true from the charitable sympathif 
our present Christian state ; but to defend it agaiosf 
allegation that those sympathies prove it untrue. I 
what has been adduced, it appears to us there is no 
in the doctrine antagonistic to the purest and f 
charity ; and nothing in the tenderest, broadest^ o 
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Bjmpathies of the Christian heart incompatihle with a 

fixed and intelligent helief in God's appointment of 

inemediable min for the finally impenitent. 

n. In the life hereafter. 

Still on the defensive, let ns tarn from the feelings 

of mortftls to the arguments said to be derivable from 

^ Bjinpathies of celestial beings. If the doctrine we 

^ttiniain be proved contradictory of the nnallojed bliss 

of tiie heaven of heavens, onr position must be recon- 

^idered ; while the failure of that proof will add silent 

ooontenance to our view. Were it possible for an objec- 

^ to gain force by temerity of statement, such advan- 

^ would belong to the assertion, that ' it is a fatal 

^Ajeetion to the doctrine in question that if it be true it 

Qmst destroy the happiness of the saved, and fill all 

liMTen with sympathetic woe.' Asks the writer of this 

^attenoe, * Could the saved he happy and passive in heaven 

^W the muffled shrieks of their brethren, faint from 

the distance, fell on their ears ? ' ' Gould the angels he 

^MtenM when they contemplated the f ar-ofE lurid orb, 

^ knew the agonies that fed its conscious conflagra- 

^? ' * Gould Ghrist he satisfied ? *♦ This language is 

t&ir specimen of the special pleading on that side of 

^ question, — ^impassioned appeal in lieu of argument ; 

Whenish and grossly material imagery filling up the 

^tiGription where Scripture is silent ; half angry, half 

nppHuit addresses to the feelings, urging them to con- 

^BQui and forbid a certain future state on the ground of 

^^tions of which wo are as yet profoundly ignorant. If 

*^nien as Thwnxu Aquinas have gone to one extreme by 

♦ Alger*8 Future LifPy pp. 649, 650. 

N 
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describing the sared as deriving one of their glorii 
from beholding the torments of the damned, the oppodt 
extreme is reached by those who paint the celeati 
liosts as bending over the bottomless pit, and frantical) 
refusing to taste the joj of heaven nntil the last an 
lowest fallen spirit be lifted nolens volens to the reahi 
of bliss. And here, as nsnal, the extremes meet i 
drawing upon imagination for scenes which Bevelatk 
refuses to supply. Let the exlravagances of orthodox 
and heterodoxy pass for what they are worth, while w 
address ourselves to the core of the objection raised* 

We fully admit — ^yea, we rejoice in — the trath < 
heaven's incorruptible happiness. 'There shall is s 
wise enter therein anything that defileth ; ' ' and tha 
shall be no more curse.* Christian hope looks beyoc 
this yale of tears to the consummation of present 
ship to God in the fulness of joy in His presence 
pleasures for evermore at His right hand, when all wl 
now receive Him ' shall be like Him,' and * see Him a 
He is.' But the argument against endless sufierii^, 
ostensibly grounded on the perfect happiness of heaven, 
is as fallacious to those who deny its assumptions as it 
is plausible to others who make it a mere matter of 
fancy and feeling. Stripped of its glowing rhetoric, 
the objection is, that the idea of endless punishme&t 
cannot be true, because, if it were, it would mar tl» 
happiness of heaven. To this reasoning we reply,— 

1. It rests on the assumption that the minds of sain** 
in heaven will be affected by the condition of the lost ^ 
the same painful manner as they are in this mortal p^^ 
bation. It cannot be disputed that the celestial state 
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of men most involye a great mental transmutation. 
Beligion changes the character here ; but the social and 
lentient qnalities remain much the same, until elevation 
^lieaTen shall require their adaption to a state of un- 
Biized and permanent felicity. Remembering that this 
tttitate of mortality, probation, suffering, and prepara- 
HOQ by social intermixture of the righteous and the 
[ ^lebd, and that heaven will be a blissful immortality, 
, ^We all will be holy, the change from this to that 
^'^ necessarily be immense and manifold. How the 
'ittterial body can be made immortal, how disembodied 
*oq]8 can have intercommunication, how they can 
^ondate with angels, how they can behold the face of 
^Omnipresent Jehovah, are among the questions about 
^ difficult to answer as how such social and sympathetic 
■^ttngs as we are on earth can ever cease to be miserable 
ftlthe thought of the lost. Just as some think this 
^iBpoBsible, others cannot bear the idea that their present 
^^^m conjugal relations shall not be renewed and per- 
petuated in heaven. Yet Christ assures us that in 
ttie resurrection they neither marry nor are given in 
^ittriage : and His doctrine seems to be necessitated by 
"ociil complications such as those submitted to Him by 
^ Jews. As at present constituted, recollection of 
^^*noer sins will often produce painful regret or shame 
I ^t forgiven and devout man. But we do not expect 
^ pain to be realized in heaven. One of the most 
^^Mment opponents* of everlasting punishment admits 
^ in the future our affinities will be changed. Then, 
^ does he know that our sympathies will not P It 

* Alger, p. 572. 

h2 
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may be well to consider whether, if onr feelings are t 
as here, heaven's bliss maj not be marred to some ezi 
either on the theory of restoration or ii.Tinihi 1ftti<y 
the wicked, by recollection of past evil. Suppose 
heavenly company to retain, after actual evil wai 
more, a vivid, comprehensive retrospect of the w 
spread, long-enduring havoc caused by sin, despoi 
so much of God's fairest handiwork, blighting so n 
of His sensitive creatures with heart-piercing hit 
ness, would the remembrance cast no shadow over i 
perfect jubilance nnless an important change came < 
the laws of feeling to which they are now subji 
And if there will be change in this respect, there : 
be in respect to the effect produced by contempoi 
suffering for sin. It is therefore no departure f 
analogy and no stretch of credulity to believe a 
change shall take place in the sympathetic propertie 
the saved, or in the power of external influences € 
them, as shall prevent the distress of which it is 
means in this earlier and lower stage of being. 

This view is further favoured by the ind t 
sympathy, though deeply inwrought with our prei 
experience, is not an essential part of the man. Tlii 
to say, he might retain his identity without it. It ifl 
accidental, though common, development of origi 
susceptibilities. Strictly speaking, a susceptibiHty (« 
of love or gladness, etc.) is an essential part of the o 
stitution with which the Creator has endowed xni 
while sympathy, which feels the joys or sorrows 
others, is regarded as the result of suggestion. ^ 
Payne says, ' It is not^ however, certain that symptt 
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in the general feelings of others, is the resnlt of a 
dutinct susceptibility of mind. It may be possible, 
psriiaps, to trace all its phenomena to another law of the 
nuod. Eren Dr. Brown, who maintains, though with 
lome hesitation, that the mind possesses an original 
tendency to sympathy, admits th&t many of its pheno- 
iMnamaybe traced to suggestion, . . . ''that the sight 
of any of the symbols of internal feeling should recall 
to US the feeling itself." '• According to this theory, 
the celestial conditions of existence may the more easily 
obTiaie the pain which sympathy causes now, without 
ttj constitutional change of the mental nature. 

This will appear the more probable, if we follow 
tkose moral philosophers who hold that sympathy is not 
bw, though the two may be often intimately blended. 
^ most sympathetic are not always the most beuevo- 
hni A person may become less sympathetic, yet more 
gnierous. If sympathy with suffering were itself good- 
ly or in proportion to goodness, God must be the 
iBOBt wretched being in existence : for He is the most 
Moving. Clearly, moral excellence and happiness are 
*^ptrable from painful sympathy. Dr. Pajme writes, 
* Sympathy does not at all depend on love. It should 
^ be spoken of as an emotion which arises out of it, — 
^Btfttement which Dr. Brown, with singular self-incon- 
"itte&cy, has made ; for, almost in tbe next sentence, he 
ids us, *' that there is often sympathy where there is no 
^ but positive abhorrence " ! How, then, can it arise 
^i^ bve P 't It is, then, no derogation from the good- 

* Elements of Mental and Moral Soienoe, p. 264. 

t Ibid., p. 266. 
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ness of the ransomed hosts to suppose their condita 
will be BO altered as to prevent the painful effects tl 
experienced on earth from the perdition of the rebdlia 

The probability of this opinion is farther increaj 
when we consider that, while in this probationary sti^ 
snch action on our sympathies is evidentlj intended 
rouse our energies to recover, not the irretrievably lo 
bat oar neighboars and friends on the way to mu 
whereas no sach parpose coald be answered where t 
are safe and happy. Ood may have reasons beyond (n 
perception, bat this woald be reason safficient to ezpbi 
why certain painfal excitants may now be broaght mi 
play, which will cease when they become not only ntterl 
aseless, bat contrary to the perfection of the promifl9 
reward. 

Taking sympathy as the resalt of saggestion, if 
power is generally in proportion to the closeness o 
association. Distant and anfamiliar objects are ofta 
onable to excite it, while proximate ones of &r lee 
intrinsic moment inject their sorrows and joys into on 
hearts. Thas a saffering person may come within ti) 
range of oar sympathy, or pass beyond it. Indeed, i 
it is impossible for any one man to enter into the soffea 
ings of more than a few of his fellow-men, the great bnl 
mast be beyond the range of his sympathy. Sympath 
with every individual of mankind is a very nominal soi 
of emotion. Most of the sorrows of the race are beyon* 
the circle of each man's feeling. For aaght we knoiP 
the lost may somehow pass beyond the range of BpM. 
pathy in celestial beings. By distance, by absence < 
association, by pre-occapancy of attention, or by otkc 
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^'^csDg, Qod may render the wretchedness of the wicked 
^'^tiocaoxia to the citizens of the everlasting kingdom. 
-^omblj the yastlj broader and deeper view of the whole 
^ttj)ject which heaven will afford may neutralize the 
Pftinfal effect. Who knows what indignation at sin a 
^lioiLnuid times keener insight into its evil maj kindle P 
o^ how the principles of the Divine government, dis- 
I>lajed in the sunlight of G-od's presence, may modify 
'^lie emotions relative to obstinate violators of law ? 
Sympathy with the suffering is checked or destroyed by 
Ibciiig resented on the part of its objects, and by thoir 
^antinmng to cherish the sin which engenders the saffer- 
ixig; nor is it in onr power to assert that painful sympathy 
may not be thus prevented in the future world. We 
cannot attribute either a heartless stoicism or a marred 
^^ to Abraham, or Lazarus in His bosom ; and yet co- 
existent with their ' good things * were the evil things 
oidnied by Dives. According to the principle assumed 
^ the objection we are rebutting, they ought to have 
Agonized or become frantic till he was delivered and 
oonie across the gulf. Where was the law of sympathy 
^lich refuses to tolerate unending retribution ? Evi- 
^tly our Lord's teaching conjoins with facts to show 
^ the position taken against the doctrine is untenable. 
It is in no degree incumbent on us to show how 
^ouHQojed enjoyment, notwithstanding the state of the 
^'^hed, will be accomplished. ' It doth not yet appear 
^^we shall be.' We take the two truths of endless 
^"'^'fTj in hell and endless happiness in heaven, both 
'•^^•led by the all-wise God, and thence justly con- 
^^de that He must have some method of bringing 
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both to pass, whether any of the methocU we hav 
suggested be adopted or not.* The objeotor's mode 
reasoning is, that the law of sympathy will opera^i 
between heaven and hell, and therefore there must 
some way of restoring all the infernal spirits, 
mode is, that the eternity of punishment is rereali 
as well as the perfect happiness of heaven, and th 
fore there must be some way of modifying that 
in harmony with this revealed truth, which is a 
cient answer to the objection. Whether the doctr^S 
of eternal punishment, or the notion that sympad} 
will operate just the same on the saved in heaven a&> a 
earth, is the better supported by credible evidence, 16 « 
easy for a believer in the holy Book to perceive. \f bat 
has been said may suffice to show that no mortal ig 
capable of arguing from his terrestrial feelings to ida 
celestial, and thence to the impossibility of ceaselcfls 
pain. To say he is sure he would be miserable in heayeo 
as long as any were for ever excluded is a groundUa 
assurance, unsupported by reason or Scripture. Ha 
pronounces on a case not yet cognizable to him, and 
in the teeth of inferences derivable from ascertain^ 
truth. 

2. Testing the objection by the redtidio ad ahswrdMf^ 
it melts like snow before the fire. If painful sympft^y 

* * The blessed in a future life will no doubt have their povesi 
of thought enlarged, so as to be able to understand, even irity^ 
an express revelation, many things that "pass man*s JO^ 
standing ** in this life, and perhaps much that could not eren ^ 
rt-vealed to us, with our present faculties.* — ABCHBBHOf 
Whatelt, Scripture Bevelatiom concerning a Futwre St^ 
p. 226. 
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tie necessaryr result in celestial minds of the know- 
idge of endless suffering, the same effect must ensue 

1 the supposition that the misery is limited. Hence 
e objection, if it had any force, would be bj no means 
ealiar to the case in dispute. On the same principle 
rona through the objection, the sufferings of the lost 
', saj, millions of years, must alloy the happiness of 
nis and angels, and of G-od Himself, until the period 
vasioration or annihilation. The angels, principali. 
I, and powers must have been in a state of distress 
^ siiice their fellows fell from ' their first estate ' 
'ererlasting chains under darkness, unto the judg- 
ni of the great day.' How the angels could descend 
Bng joyful songs over the earth ; and how they can 
the courts on high with Alleluias, while there is 
mnoh anguish among the devil and his angels; or 
w hearen can be a place of blessedness, while myriads 
men on earth reel and groan imder their cumbrous 
iglit of natural and moral evil ; and how there can 
bdy joy anywhere in the hearts of those who know 
ft is sorrow or pain somewhere in the same universe, 
^ problems which the universalist with the above 
Kiy of sympathy is totally unable to solve. The 
jectum to the evils of earth and hell for a limited 
VAtion may be couched in almost the very same 
igoage as that employed against eternal evil. Thus, 
) Bufferings of men through the long course of time, 
i for perhaps millions of ages in hell, * must destroy 
^ bappiness of the saved, and fill all heaven with 
inpithetic woe.' * Could the saved he happy and pas- 
^ in heaven when the muffled shrieks of their 
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brethren, faint from the distance, fell on their ears ? ' 
' Gould the angels he contented when they contemplated 
the far-ofE lurid orb,, and knew the agonies that fed 
its conscious conflagration ? ' Had not facts too fully 
demonstrated the enormity of real and positiye suffer- 
ing, the uniyersalist's notion of sympathy might have 
led him to insist on its impossibility. As it is, the 
facts completely overturn the theory by which he hoped 
to overturn the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
If the saints in glory can be perfectly happy while 
so many are suffering through a limited number of 
ages, the same power which shields the beatified from 
suffering thereby can do the same through eternity. If 
God can be perfectly happy while sin and suffering 
exist and abound, it is reasonable to believe He can 
make His saints and angels happy also, without detri- 
ment to any single virtue. And if He can do it for a 
year or millions of years. He may do it for ever. 

It might be replied, that hope of the evils ending at 
any future period would alter the case of God and His 
holy creatures. But the difference would only be in 
degree. All that could be said on the universaliat's 
theory of sympathy is, that the distress of saints, and 
angels, and God would be lessened by that hope, but 
not removed. 

The more these objections based on feeling are 
analyzed, the less of argument they seem to contain. 
Traced down to their root, they appear as the dicta of 
lawless, and often selfish, impulse, assuming the airs of 
temscendent benevolence, and denying the righteous 
Lord the sovereignty of His own empire. 
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OistiDct from those whose errors we have been ex- 
posing, there is an amiable class of believers in endless 
puushment who freqnentlj intimate a wish that the 
doctrine were not tme. That many of the best and 
ablest men, despite this adverse predisposition, have 
&iofy held the doctrine as a plain and nndeniable 
^th of God*s Word, is in favour of its truth. For 
^ it would have been congenial to disbelieve it, why 
liaTe 80 many learned, able, and honest minds been 
mable to do so P 

There is, however, a higher sense in which the most 
S^&enms and holy man may not wish it were false. If 
it be the appointment of the All-wise One, it must be 
lieiton the whole, though the proofs of its being so 
Btty not yet appear. Can a thoroughly healthy and 
^srout mind wish a fact to be otherwise than as God 
^ ordered it P We may safely wish there had been 
^ persistent wickedness to necessitate it, as we may 
^iih there had been no sin to entail any consequent 
tiering. But the wickedness having arisen, does it 
beoome us to wish it severed from its just and natural 
*fect ? We may regret 'that men break the laws of the 
vkd, and thus bring themselves under penalties ; but if 
tte penalties be just to the offenders, and wholesome to 
ve community, can we wisely regret that such penalties 
^ ordained P Mere sympathetic generosity towards 
^ culprit tends to annul all penal inflictions ; but there 
^ other faculties which stand forth to declare their 
^^Quration of a government wisely appointing and 
^'^J enforcing penal laws. Assuming the ordination 
^ eternal punishment for certain behaviour to be 
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approved bj Divine Wifldom, it would aeem oompatifato» 
with the most exalted and g^like state of mind in 
creature to approve it also, at least on Divine authori^ 
and after Divine example. For the fundamental 
of approval, which are ever present to the Divine 
we may have to wait. If manj good men, who are 
willingly compelled by the force of evidence to ao^^rpi 
the doctrine, would analysEe their wishes and r^preta oo 
this awful subject, they would find they centred, no% on 
the truth of the doctrine, but on the resolute folly waid 
wickedness which necessitate its enforcement. Vbey 
do not really wish God had taken a course differeni 
from that He has taken ; but they lament, beyond ex- 
pression, the course taken by self-ruined man. Wliile 
convinced God*s ways must be just and wise, ihar 
hearts echo His lament, ' I have no pleasure in ibe 
death of him that dieth.* 

But^ on the other hand, is there nothing to be said 
on the sense of justice which an intelligent and holy 
soul may feel respecting the desert of sin, especisUj ^ 
that form which disbelieves and rejects the overtures of 
the Lord Jesus ? Let it be well considered how ama&og 
is the humiliation by which Christ seeks to save a sinful 
man — how He yearns over his perverse and imperilfe^ 
soul, assumes his shame, drinks his deadly cup, tod 
bears his tremendous curse — ^how He invites, enizeit^ 
and implores that His costly boon be accepted — ^howfo^ 
answer He receives insult to His majesty, hatred to Ei^ 
cause, and ingratitude to His kindness — how He stiU 
follows him with the compassionate remonstrance, ' ^^ 
will not come to Me, that ye might have life ! ' — hon^S* 
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^patient endnrance and unparalleled effort are the 
ontoome of His pure, spontaDeons, self -abnegating love 
^-tnd liow, to all this, the wUf nl disbelief of the man 
pncticaUy g^yes the lie ; and then, though we are in- 
OMDpetent to pass judgment on any particular indi- 
^vidnal, there is in us a sense of right and wrong which 
Mins readj to dictate that it knows of no punishment, 
Axi of perpetual, which adequately answers to this 
rejection of the sovereign claims, the deepest mercy, 
ttd the richest offers of the Infinite God — a sense of 
jvatioe which vindicates the denunciation which fell 
from the lips of the sinners' Friend, — *He that believeth 
iKrt is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
m the name of the only-begotten Son of God/ Although 
tecase be beyond the province of simple generosity, and 
•lihough our innate standard of moral deserts be im- 
perfect, yet our moral judgment reaches far enough to 
MJ that punishment for such a rejecter, to be condign, 
Bnut be vast indeed, and may be for ever. What does 
iQdi a requital of the supreme authority and saving 
Stticy of the Redeemer not deserve ? Frequently has 
^ awakened penitent been so amazed at the heinous- 
^^ of his offending, as to feel and confess, that no 
^biration of punishment ever propounded was more than 
'OB due. While the imminent peril of disobedient f ellow- 
'^ calls forth our tenderest sympathy and utmost 
4^ in their behalf, let not our minds be so ill-balanced 
•a to overlook the malignity of trampling * under foot 
^ Son of God,' or to grow impatient with the claims 
^ atemal righteousness, 
^t is chiefly in connection with the subject of this 
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chapter that the doctrine we defend is charged w: 

promoting infidelity. Having cut awaj the gron 

from under the feet of this charge, so far as it origina 

in sympathetic feeling, we may add, that on no ^rou 

whatever can the charge be substantiated. We do x 

stop to show that rejection of this doctrine is infideli* 

for we take the charge to mean that it tends to ind-^ 

unbelief of other doctrines of Christianitj. The M 

that belief in this truth has been for centuries, aikji 

now with the great majority of professed Christia 

associated with adherence to the leading truths at i 

New Testament, rebuts the accusation. Nor has U 

doctrine any intrinsic tendency to scepticism. Beliem 

in it acknowledge the supremacy of the Word of Ood 

where many of its opponents set up other standtfdft 

They subordinate human feeling and credence to tbe 

authority of the Bible, where opponents invert thit 

order. The legitimate bearing of faith in the doctiioSi 

and the history of belief, teach that infidelity gets iti 

countenance and its cue elsewhere, and notunfreqnentlj 

from rejection of this revealed truth. Hitherto th« 

attempt to incorporate scepticism on this subject with ft 

creed evangelical in other respects has always &il^ 

And the present attempt of a few to repudiate ibiB 

• 

doctrine, and yet retain the rest of their orthodoxyi ^ 
too incong^ous and anomalous to succeed. Despite 
their disclaimer of the term, it is an attempt to engr*^ 
a branch of rationalism on the stock of Calvinism. Tli0 
school they represent must descend lower still, orretrtO^ 
their steps. It may be that infidelity is sometixo^ 
encouraged by the inconsistency, or apparent insinoai^' 
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^ AToired adherents of our view. Bnt the doctrine 

itaelf IB not responsible for that; just as any other 

^ptoral doctrine is not responsible for the same 

deplonUe effect when its professed belief is inoperative, 

^d merelj nominal. Let the parents of a family 

^ixicribe to the clearest truths of redemption, jet 

trfttre as if their sole object were to enjoy the world, 

•ad it will be wonderful if their children do not turn 

^t sceptics or indifferents. But, then, who would ever 

^nam of charging the blame on the redemptive sheme ? 

^of inferring thence the untruthfulness of its doctrines ? 

Messrs. White, Constable, and others accuse the 

4)etrine of eternal punishment of causing sceptical men 

^ reject the Bible, which is supposed to contain it ; 

'^benoe it is fair to remark that in the judgment of 

f^ sceptics the doctrine is in the Bible. So far as the 

conclusions of the infidel are honest, they confirm the 

Kiiptiiralness of the doctrine. The same class of 

iQ«& affect to reject the Bible because of the extermina- 

^ of the Ganaanites, and other acts of the Divine 

^dioinistration ; but that does not prove the acts wrong 

<v ihfi Bible false. The same class would probably 

'^ject the Bible if they found in it the theory of 

destractionism. If we are to prevent infidelity by 

blading from Revelation whatever the infidel mind 

'eroHs against, we shall have little left but the name 

^ Kevelation inscribed on the substance of infidelity.* 

* How litUe notice this charge of promoting infidelity is 
^'^ may be seen in the bitt^mess with which nnirersalistB 
^ destmcUonists fling it at each other; e.g,y see Life and 
^^ by Ifessrs. White and Minton, pp. 42, 43. 
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We have heard mnch from the same qua 
obstmction which the dootrine offers to 
missions, and how destmctionism wonld dei 
and promote the rapid, world-wide trinm 
Gk)spel. The charge is not borne out bj £u 
the natnral tendency of the doctrine. ] 
heathens may have professed to refuse Chrii 
that acconnt, as a certain African tribe disti 
Gospel because it represented love as the pru 
of the death of Christ for man; they nev 
heard of love so disinterested. But in sta 
difficulties, Missionaries have not generally a 
doctrine of eternal punishment. As to tl 
ameliorative influences of destmctionism, it i 
the Christian Church and Missions have felt i 
them hitherto. Until it has furnished piad 
of its benefits, its promises can only claim to : 
many similar ones that were easily made, 
never yet been fulfilled. 




Chapter VII. 

^HTHER EXAMINATION OF ALTERNATIVE THEORIES 
-ANNIHILATION— UNIVERSAL RESTORATION. 

«■ think that death is the end of tludr trouhlcs^ rvherea* it lit 
9nlf the heffinning of them. It is the lot of the wicked that 
tiff lire im demth, and suffer as it mere continual death' — 
teLo, qnoted bj R. Watson. 

^I'EN who have any faith at all in Christianity, and 
'^^ yet reject its teaching of endless pnnishment, 
Cttflnlly betake themselves to one of two positions ; 
•ttidy, belief in the vm^iversal restoration of all fallen 
^jitt^ to eternal life, or a theory of annihilation of the 
Hoorrigibly bad, or one of destruction, almost identical 
'^th, or difficult to distinguish from, annihilation. 
*k« nearer the eye of criticism approaches these alter- 
natives, the more defenceless they appear. It becomes 
''Hjre and more difficult to conceive how they could be 
'•■orted to except as subterfuges from unwelcome truth. 
1. Annihilation,^ The theory of annihilation is, that 

* On this subject our observations may seem to go twice over 
^ Hme ground. This arises from the distinction set up be- 
^^'BCQ loss of existence and loss of conscious existence ; the one 
^'^^oting absolute annihilation, the other something short of it. 
^^imes the phraseology and drift of destrnctionists seem to 
^% the former, and again the latter. We have therefore 
^•it with the subject first on the one hypothesis, and then on 
^ other. But where a point under the second branch has been 
"""^ciently referred to under the first, it has not been deemed 
^^ul to re-introduce it under the second. 
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the impenitent and unsaved wiU, at some fatore period 
have a termination of their sins and pains by a termin- 
ation of their very being, — their conscious nature 
becoming an utter nonentity. It is a tenet never veij 
prevalent in Christendom, but of late years made 
prominent, and asserted with all the enthusiasm of 
men who think they have hit upon a valuable disooveij< 
Let us examine it under the inspiration of a supreme 
desire to find, not what is most agreeable to our wishes, 
but what commends itself to our intelligence as bearing 
the stamp of truth. 

1. Looked at in the light of Divine government ts 
displayed in the current order of things, annihilation 
strikes us as highly improbable, because the anahgy ^ 
nature is against it. In the whole field of observatioft 
there is no instance of annihilation in the strict seau^ 
of the word. The advocates of the theory seem to 
confound an entity with its temporary or accidental 
condition. The thing continues after a particular stato 
of it has ceased ; for example, a piece of matter called a 
tree is consumed by fire, and, in popular language, is 
said to bo destroyed. It is destroyed as a tree, but not 
as matter. Whether carried ofiE in fume, or left in 
ashes, every ultimate atom of which the tree consisted 
is as really existent as before, though in a diltetni 
state. All physical science proceeds on the principle 
that, with all the infinitude of changes throughout tlM 
universe, no portion of matter is reduced to nonentitf* 
Agreeably to this, the change of the human bodj; 
called * death,' is not the annihilation of a single particfe 
of which it is composed, but only a change in its relati^ 
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'^ It is a change of condition, not annihilation of 
Uie&iiij; the termination not of being, bat of a par- 
■5^ mode of being. 

Sor is there a single phenomenon in natnral death 
^Uidicate the annihilation of that spiritual entity we 
d 'the sonl.' That it no longer manifests its existence 
(tmgh a material organization is no proof whatever 
its nonentity. Our inability to trace its continued 
atence no more proves non-existence than our in- 
Utj to trace the subsequent course of some of the 
tier portions of the dead body proves their non- 
rtence. Our ignorance of its immortality affords not 
slightest ground for inferring its mortality. The 
nnoe should be rather in the opposite direction ; for, 
litting the soul's present existence, it is fair to 
ime, in the absence of proof to the contrary, that, 
irithstanding great modifications, there is no cessa- 
Lof being. 

K the case of the soul at death is analogous to that 
tbe body, the spiritual substance* thus separated 
a its material organism must undergo most im- 
tuit alterations in its state or mode of existence; 
there is no annihilation of the nature of which the 
I consists. It may suddenly drop down to a state of 
■e darkness and intense misery ; or it may spring 
into light and liberty compared with which its 
bodied state was imprisonment. Death may be to it 
iher birth, an introduction to an entirely new set of 

^ StAitanee not in the popular sense, but the metaphydcal, to 
ale that which can subeist independently of any other created 
% whether matter or Fpirit. 

o2 
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conditions, a fall into the bottomless pit, or a fligli 
heaven, a crisis, a metamorphosis, — ^bnt no cessatbii 
being. As the material substance, thongb buried £r 
sights or driven to creation's utmost bounds, remt 
a part of creation, so the immaterial substance, thoo 
passing bejond the cognizance of surviving morb 
does not pass out of God*s spiritual domain. Dett 
revolutions, catastrophes, may whirl in endless cjd 
yet for aught nature tells us, — 

' The unconqnered mind looks down npon the wreck, 
And, erer stronger as the storms adrance, 
Finn through the closing min holds its way.' 

Perhaps the annihilationist might Here remark t 
as a tree may cease to be a tree, or a human hod; 
physiological structure, while not ceasing to exirt 
matter, so may the soul cease to be a souL But i 
refuge would fail him. For, whatever it ceased to 
if it remained at all, there would be no true aiunli 
tion ; and if it be analogous to the body, something n 
remain. Call it soul, spirit, substance, or anything < 
as long as there was being, under whatever name o 
whatever state, it would fall short of annihilation. 

To say the soul shall cease after the manner of 
body's organization, but not of its substantive mater 
is a spurious analogy, set up between the date of 
thing and the entity of another : that is, between 
entity of the soul and the state of the body, 
disorganization of the body is an ideal, the cessatio! 
the soul a real, annihilation. The one dissolveB 
elements, the other destroys them; the one mod: 
created things, the other uncreates. This is a diflt 
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«n 80 great as to deprive the attempted analogy of all 
fate and plausibility^. The only analogy which can 
Act the question is that which compares being with 
hang, or state with state: according to which the 
«gitiiiiate inference is that mind is no more annihilated 
ttan matter. 

The notion of the natural mortality of the soul is 
iBported into this controversy as a weight in the scale 
of ibsolnte cessation of being. This, to be of any use 
koannihilationism, must mean either that there is some 
power or principle in the soul which sooner or later will 
terminate its existence, or that according to the order 
lodplan by which Grod rules nature (i.e., natural law) 
k soul will be brought to nothing by His will and 
lower. For mortality ascribed to the soul in a sense 
nresponding to the mortality of the body would not, 
M we have already pointed out, denote deprivation of 
Miag, but only of some particular state. Mortality of 
Mdj means that its present construction, functions, and 
ittoifttion will cease, while its material essence will 
XAtinue. The soul mortal in that sense would only be 
nhject to loss of its present state of being, not the being 
iWf. Only in that meaning does the light of nature 
dbw mortality to be applied to the soul. 

As to annihilation by the tendency of inherent 
Ittlities, none have yet been discovered. Nor are 
Miial phenomena likely to discover them. The pro- 
tefity is the other way. The apparent enfeeblement 
^nttelleetual faculties under the infirmities of age is 
Iw>bably but the result of physical decay obstructing 
^ free action of the soul, until it be liberated from its 
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mysterious connection with the grosser nature. Th 
full vigour of other minds at the period of dissohtioE 
forbids the notion that the powers of the mind dieawij 
with those of the bodj. Both cases together seem to 
favour the deduction that mind, disentangled from ft 
frail mortal habitation, enters on a fuller development 
of its attributes. But apart from this, we repeat that 
if dissolution were the loss of certain qualities to tbo 
soul, that would not be the loss of existence. 

If mortality mean a natural tendency to non-exist' 
ence, there is not a single real thing in creation to which 
we can ascribe it. We never understand subjection <n 
animated bodies to death to be a subjection to aimihila' 
tion of any particle of matter. Then why speak of th« 
mortality of the soul as a tendency to annihilation d 
its very essence, while mortality of the body is onlji 
tendency to a certain change in its non-essential po- 
perties ? The phrase, * natural mortality of the sonlf 
is ambiguous, and consequently liable to mislead. ^ 
ployed in a sense analogous to 'the natural mortabi^ 
of the body,' it can have no bearing on the queeto 
of annihilation, and is therefore worse than nselfltf 
Employed in a totally different sense, as denoting thi 
soul's inherent and necessary approach to nonentity, i 
insinuates a false analogy, and predicates of the son 
what a true analogy condemns. Should the phrase b 
intended in a yet different sense, to signify that the son 
could not subsist without the immediate support of tb 
Almighty's power, not to remark on the novelty ft* 
inutility of the phrase thus applied, it may suffice ^ 
reply that the same sort of mortality belongs to evei; 
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ftti of creation, bnt in no way implies that anything 
W cease to be. For if that truth (or truism) involved 
tile annihilation of any one thing, it would equally 
imohre the annihilation of all the created universe. 

fiespecting the destruction of the soul by the will 
*id power of God, nature gives not the slightest inti- 
Btttkm of it ; and, as far as Grod*s will can be read by 
His present method of government, the foregoing obser- 
TitioDs show its improbability. 

More unlikely still appears the soul's utter extinction, 
vlen its superiority of nature is considered. If there be 
W> sign of an absolute end of a single atom of matter, 
Wtrmuch less may we expect the literal annihilation of 
I spirit whose nature is so much more nearly akin to 
Aat of the immortal King ! Defilement of character 
aaj entail loss of happiness, but does not destroy the 
spirituality of its essence. And for God to extinguish 
Hs being would be a greater undoing of His former 
vork, and therefore a less likely thing to occur, than to 
tttingoish the essence of unthinking matter. 

The above reasoning takes for granted the soul's 
nunateriality as subsisting distinctly from, and inde- 
psftdenily of, the body. Should the annihilationist deny 
tids premiss, and assert the soul to be only material, 
ittolTing all thinking, feeling, and willing into mere 
itttter and its properties, his position would be none the 
*ii indefensible. For, if man consists of no substance 
fe matter, however peculiarly combined and organized, 
ti»e event we call * death 'would be the destruction of all 
^iCD, the virtuous and vicious, religious and irreligious, 
^i dike. Bat that would be fatal to the theory of 
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those who endeavour to engraft annihilationism cm 
Christianity ; their theory being, that only the wicker 
are put out of existence, and the righteous continue 
for ever. On the basis of materiaHsm, death would ptit 
a period to all that is human in both. 

Our conclusion is, that nature, consulted on bS 
question of the literal annihilation of human soi^ 
wicked or otherwise, utters not a syllable in its ^ti^-^ 
but a considerable testimony on the other sida 

2. Still less countenance does annihilationism find m 
holy Scripture, To gain the semblance of support it Jbii 
to put new and unwarrantable meanings on Scriptun/ 
phraseology. It fondly harps on 'destruction,' 'tie 
second death,' 'immortality,' and 'life in Christ' ool/. 
Looking at these expressions in their respective places 
we shall discover how different is their import from the 
teaching sought to be wrung from theuL Of steh 
passages the following are about the best samples. 

(a.) Destructi'm, Matthew vii. 13, 14 : ' Wide ii the 
gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to de8tnicti<i^ 
(axorXccav), and many there be which go in thereit: 
because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it' The 
assumption is, that the narrow way leads to contiDved 
existence, and the broad to annihilation. But mere 
existence is a doubtful boon ; for it may be happj ^ 
wretched, and altogether unworthy of the earnest effoH 
which Christ advises in order to the attainment ol Hfi^ 
Ho evidently intended by * life,' not only being, but the 
highest welUhei'ng, as He did when He called Hiose" 
the bread from heaven to give * life unto the worli* 
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(Jolm yi 33.) The life He gives is more than existence, 
vhidi may be possessed where the life is wanting ; for 
John says, ' He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that 
bth not the Son of Gt)d hath not life ;' yet the persons 
who were without the life had existence, — ^proving the 
disimction between the two. The ' life ' to be found by 
tiie narrow way is the contrast to the ' destruction ' at 
the end of the broad way. But the opposite to life is, not 
non-existence, but sin and misery. The opposite to 
ioniliilation is mere existence. Annihilationism implies 
thai the ' life ' and ' destruction ' are entity and nonentity. 
We maintaJTi that 'life' denoties a holy and blessed state, 
ttd 'destruction ' a state of sin and wretchedness ; and 
thtt accords with the drift and earnest spirit of our 
Lord. 

Matthew x. 28 : ' Fear not them which kill the body, 
hit are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear Him 
which is able to destroy (airoXiaat) both soul and body 
in hell' The broad distinction made between body and 
lovl cuts away all support from the maberialisbic de- 
*tnictionist, who holds that man is all matter, and loses 
personal existence at death. For, here we have the 
Bttiterial, tangible, and mortal body survived by the con. 
10008, spiritual, immaterial, and, in point of entity, 
'ounortal soul. 

The passage affords, too, a refutation of the attempt 
^find in the phrase, 'spirit, and soul, and body,' three 
original natures or substances, as the constituents of 
^^man. If these words of Paul, addressed to the 
Theesalonians, must be taken as a philosophic statement 
^ three distinct substances in man — and not simply a 
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classification of his nature and endowments according 
to their physical, intellectual, and volnntarj charac- 
teristics — then, likewise, * heart,* * sonl,' * strength,' and 
*mind' (Luke x. 27), must be regarded as resolvin g;,^ 

humanity into at least /cntr substances besides the body . 

It behoves us, however, to distinguish between enumera — .^ 
tions in which the author's aim permits substances an< 
their properties to be promiscuously ranked togethei 
and those in which something like a philosophic cl 
cation is intended. As matter and spirit are the 01 
known or conceivable entities, body, soul, spirit, min*^. 
strength, and heart, must be ultimately resolvable in*^. 
the two, here designated body and soul. This sim] 
necessary, and fundamental distinction between 
which persecutors could act upon, and that which, 
its nature, defied the causes of natural death, answe i < d 
well to the Saviour's design of infusing the mi 
spirit into His disciples. 

Our Lord says, * kill * (iiiroKreivai) in the one case, 
* destroy * (airoXitrai) in the other, not because the lat "fcer 
meant termination of being ; for its equivalent, in LvmSto 
xii. 5, is ' cast into hell,' which implies real, thon-^^ 
wretched, existence in a different sphere, as the bo^J 
killed and cast into the Valley of Hinnom continued ^ 
exist, though in a very different and degraded state. 

The Great Teacher's selection of words is adapt^ 
to His purpose. To kill is suggestive of a brief ft^d 
violent process: to destroy more aptly describes * 
process, begun under totally new conditions, extendii^ 
through long duration, and involving action on th® 
mental as well as the material nature. ' Kill ' is appf^ 
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priate to the species ; * destroy ' to tlie genus. To denote 
•particular form of destruction, 'kill' is selected; while 
^ subsequent penal action of God upon the compound, 
fi^er-during human being is best covered by the more 
comprehensive word, * destroy.' The generic word, how- 
6^er, may be, and often is, used for the specific, as when 
^0 read that God destroyed the antediluvians by a flood, 
^he Sodomites by fire, and the Israelites in the wilder- 
1^688, and when it is said the Jews sought to destroy 
JesuB. There destruction means death of the body. If, 
m the text under consideration, to destroy the soul in 
h^ meant to annihilate its very nature or essence, then, 
l>y parity of reasoning, to destroy the body must mean, 
^ot simply the destruction of its form and animation, 
^t of its vexy essence or ultimate atoms, an issue mani- 
festly contrary to physical fact and science, and not less 
«o to the evident meaning of our Lord ; for He plainly 
teaches that after the body has been killed or destroyed 
^ men, it remains capable of further destruction at 
^ hands of God. 

There is a comparison of ability to inflict suffering, 

^'id a design to show how much greater is God*s ability 

^ pnnish than man's. But His ability to punish is 

^^ch less if it only reaches to extinction of being than 

^ it extends to the infliction of positive pain for ever ; 

'or the latter is allowed to be an infinitely greater penalty 

*'*i%ii the former. There is also a comparison between 

'^^•a's act of killing the body — i.e., taking away the 

^^'^inial life — and God's act of destroying body and soul 

^^ helL In this there must be points of likeness and 

'^likeness. A point of likeness is in the permanence of 
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the matter of which the body consists, while its particular 
structure and animal functions cease, and the pertnaneHce 
of the spirit or soul, while whatever of enjoyment or 
comfort it had is terminated. A point of nnlikeness is ^ 
the smallness of the former calamity (destruction oi 
body) measured by the latter (destruction of both 
hell). The words of Christ point to a destruction 
more to be dreaded than cessation of being; one 
miserable rejection and banishment for incorrigibl 
rebellion against the King of kings. 

Acts xiii. 40, 41. 'Beware therefore, lest that ooi 
upon you which is spoken of in the prophets ; Behol 
ye despisers, and wonder, and perish {ii^yltrdrfrt} : foi 
work a work in your days, a work which ye shall 
no wise believe, though a man declare it unto yo ^^i 

Whether the reference of Paul be to Iscdah (zxix. 1 4 

or to Habakkuk (i. 5), there is nothing in either of > h 
three passages, or in their contexts, to imply anuihrn. 3u 
tion of either matter or spirit. Neither in 'Psx^mJe 
language, nor in the tenor of Bible teaching, is » ^/ 
sanction of such a thought contained. The perdits-^n 
threatened against the despisers, for aught the express x^>n 
signifies, is not a mere negation of being, but conscio'BS 
being under positive calamity. 

Romans ix. 22. * What if Grod, willing to show '0^ 
wrath, and to make His power known, endured w^^ 
much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted ^ 
destruction P ' (jSLvitXeia v.) Nothing less than gratuito^** 
assertion can make * destruction ' here tantamount ^ 
annihilation. The objects of mercy are represented ^J 
the earthen vessel put to honourable use, and the objects 
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of wrath bj the yessel in meaner rank, or at worst 

njected and broken. Bnt^ whether put to dishononrable 

Q^ or broken, there is no destruction of the material 

^dance. So the destruction of the objects of wrath, 

represented by a degraded vessel, is not of their entitj, 

bat of their happiness. 

2 Peter iii. 7. 'But the heavens and the earth, 

''^hich are now, by the same word are kept in store, 

^''esenred unto fire against the day of judgment ajid 

perdition (dx^Xe/ac) of ungodly men.' This text must 

be read with its context, from which it will appear 

i^othing short of unauthorized dogmatism to say it 

teaches annihilation. The perdition of the ungodly is 

deferred to in the ninth verse : * The Lord is . . . not 

wflHng that any should perish, but that all should come 

to repentance.' To ascertain whether this perdition of 

the ungodly means the loss of being, or of well-being, 

consult the sixth verse, where the same word is applied 

to the material world under the deluge : * Whereby the 

World that then was, being overflowed with water, 

P^riihed,^ Unless we are to understand the globe to 

bave been, not merely devastated, but literally annihi- 

^ted by the flood, we cannot consistently suppose aonihi- 

^^tion to be intended by * perdition of ungodly men.' 

'^^vatives of the same word are employed in tbe same 

•entence to describe both destructions, and in a way 

^hich makes one a premonition of the other. 

Psalm cxlv. 20. * The Lord preserveth them that 
^^e Him, but the wicked will He destroy.' If * destroy' 
'^^^^ns to put out of existence, * preserveth ' must mean 
^ Veep in existence. But that might be a blessing or a 
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curse according to the date of existence. Then were 
the promise not particnlarlj precious to Gt>d*8 children,^ 
as it wonld contain no guarantee of blessedness. Snrely ^^ ,gy 
the Psalmist mnst mean that GK>d preserveth the^^KiJie 
' righteousness, peace, and joy ' of them that love Him .0:301 ; 
and, if so, the antithesis requires the opposite, namely* ^;^ M\j ^ 
deprivation of all good, as intended by the destmctior ^:^.on 
He will bring upon the wicked. 

The same word (yatb) is applied to the overthrow gz^ of 
a nation, a family, a lineage, a multitude, high placet: 
and the women of Benjamin ; but never to the annih. 
lation of either matter or mind.* When, therefore, 
expression of David is seized upon to bear witness *^ to 
that notion, we naturally look for some inherent ^ or 
contextual feature requiring such peculiar interpretatio«ci3Dn. 
Yet the closest inspection discovers none ; leaving us to 

understand the word here as elsewhere to denote extiiv — sic- 
tion, not of being, but of blessing. 

It often happens that when a word is admitted ^ on 
all sides to have a given sense in other places of €mi thft 
Bible, the same sense may be claimed for it in a p^^^^^ 
ticular passage, unless there be other reasons to priJtUi m^^ 
it. For instance, as ^ God * generally denotes proirr^>er 
Diviniiy, we attach that idea to the word in the 
to the Son, * Thy throne, O Grod, is for ever and 
(Hebrews i. 8.) So if there were Scriptures in wha^^^^^ 
destruction indisputably signified extinction of the ii ^r/ 
essence of things, it would be a jprimd facie case 'r^or 



• See Dent. iv. 26, vii. 23, ix. 8 ; Psalm cri. 84 ; 2 Kings 
9 ; Amos ii. 9 ; Joshua xiv. 11 ; Isaiah xiv. 28 ; Dan. vii ^ff; 
Lev. xxvi. 30 ; 1 Sam. xxiv. 21 ; Prov. xiv. 11 ; Bsek. xxxii 12; 
Judges xxi. 16. 
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iering if the same meaning might not belong to 
Scriptures which denonnce destruction on the nn- 
Bnt even that support fails the annihilationist. 
we den J that anj single instance occurs where 
ction must mean reduction of a real being to 
tiiy. Many passages threaten destruction to the 
1 ; but not one of them is so phrased or connected 
lecessitate the idea of absolute annihilation. 
reral words rendered * destruction/ when com- 
with their use in other parts of Scripture, are 
to import injurj, calamity, loss, ruin, degrada- 
r deepest humiliation, which are all possible with- 
ter annihilation, and require positive existence for 
mdur&nce. Tracing the several words which in 
id Testament are sometimes rendered ' destruc- 
we find them respectively applied to the con- 
ion of Sodom, which could not mean the anni- 
n of its materials, the calamities of Job while 
ving, the corrupt and degraded state of the 
the overthrow of one nation by another, the 

an eye, the marring of a girdle, natural death, 
eaking down of altars, houses, and walls, the 
ing or swallowing up of food, of the magicians* 
nd of Korah and his company, the weakness and 
>f poverty, the punishment of evil- workers, dread, 

etc.* 
as to the expressions used in the New Testament 

e Qen. xix. 13 ; Job xix. 10 ; Gen.Ti. 11, 12 ; Exod. xxxii. 
t. ix. 12 ; Mai. ii. 8 ; Exod. xxi 26 ; 2 Kings xix. 12 ; 
. 7 ; Judges vi. 30 ; Exod. xxxiv. 13 ; Isaiah xxii. 10 ; 
QX. 8 ; Job XX. 18 ; Psalm lii. 4, 6 ; Jer. li. 34 ; Exod. vii. 
ilm CTi. 17 ; Prov. x. 15, xxi. 15, xriii. 7 ; Laiah lir. 14 ; 
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where destruction is spoken of, we find nothing to impl^ 
annihilation. The common verb is AroXXv^u, and tl^ 
nonn awvXtia ; for whose varions forms we have in tk:;: 
authorized version such terms as ' destroy/ ' peris^ 
* perdition/ * destruction,' and * lost.* We have ^^ 
deavoured to show that the texts chiefly quoted j- 
favour of annihilation, taken with the context, wiU no^ 
yield tliat result. Comparing them with the genenJ 
use of the same word, the proofs of annihilation beoozne 
still more shadowy.* Sometimes natural J^uith is is. 
tended, as when the scribes sought to ' destroy ' Jesiu. 
Again, it denotes loss of goods, great privaiioMj and 
ftiffering. Who would ever imagine the piece of silver 
and the one hundredth sheep temporarily Most' were 
during that time out of existence P or that Christ, 
wishing the fragments of bread to be gathered up, lest 
they should be Must/ had any idea of annihilation? or 
that the prodigal * lost ' in the far country was literally 
a nonentity ? Yet they and the fate of the wicked are 
descrilxjd by different forms of the same word. Wl»en 
Jesus said, 'The Son of man is come to seek and save 
that which was lost,' He described the state of men in 
this life by a word which often describes the state of the 
unsaved in the world to come. But who ever dreamed 
that the loss or perdition He came to save menfrem 
was nonentity? Many of the very men thus 'lost 
were then liviug and acting around Him. Clearlj, to 

rcialm Ixxxix. 40 ; Jcr. xvii. 17, etc., in snch wordA as Nathi*^ 
Balufcn, M*chittah, Shamad, Schachath, Charam, etc. 

• SSee Luke xvii. 27-29, xix. 47 ; Matt, rxvii. 20 ; Lnke xi.5l, . 
XX. 16 ; John XTiii. l4 ; 1 CJor. x. 10 ; Luke xv. 17-24, xix. Wi 
Matt.xyiii. 11; Mark i. 24. 
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^ lost 18 not to become literallj nothing, bat to bo 
fttildj debased ; the loss in the f utnre world being a 
OQDtinnation and aggrayation of that from which Christ 
^mld save men in time. The wretchedness of the nn- 
slflia spirit assumed, he might have been expected to 
XMrt annihilation as an end of his suffering. Bat 
iflttmctaon was something he dreaded, and most there- 
xxt have been in his view rather an increase of his 
xuBoy than an end of his being; for he cried oat, 
let OS alone, what have we to do with Thee, Thoa 
'trog of Nazareth P art Thoa come to destroy as P ' • — 
i thought elsewhere expressed bj * torment ' {fia<rav(i^ia) .f 
More important still is it to inqaiie how the word is 
lUed in relation to ike future world. It occars in the 
9drd of John (John iii. 15, 16) : ' That whosoever 
Meveih in Him shoald not perish, bat have eternal 
BIb.' Understeuid perdition as sjnonjmons with anni- 
Qihikm, and Christ is then made to say He saves men, 
not {rem the miseries conseqnent on sin, nor from anj 
pQOiiye saffering whatever, bat only from the negative 
^q{ ceasing to exist. How mach feebler then becomes 
^ contrast between eternal life and perdition I How 
^^^ less does Christ seem to achieve for as ! How the 
'idlest, fullest, grandest sentence in the Bible, ' God so 
*>wd the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son 

It is vain for the advocates of annihilation to arrange the uses 
^*he word into two classes, one referring to annihilation, and 
^ other to something less. For, besides the arbitrariness of 
*^»rnngemcnt to serve a purpose, there is nothing in the con- 
**| to need or to consist with such a classification. The same 
^^^ notion pervades them, namely, ill-conditioned being. 

t Matt Tiii. 29 ; Mark v. 7 ; Luke viii. 28. 

P 
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t hat whosoever believetli in Him should not perish, hat 
have everlasting life/ is cramped and minished ! And 
how the rapturons praise of the Lamb, in eartli and 
heaven, is robbed of its snblime and glorious motive I 
Paul says, ' As many as have sinned withont law shiB 
also perish without law ; ' and if we look at the ooniezt • 
for his idea of that punishment, we learn that he il ^ 
speaking of a real, conscious, sentient existence, nnder i 
a doom to be pronounced at the day of judgment^-' 
' indignation and wrath, trihulation and anguUhf npoB 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew fint^ vi 
also of the Gentile.' 

A less frequent term for destruction is that which 
occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 14, Kanpyht): 
' Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of fltfk 
and blood. He also Himself likewise took part of th^ 
same ; that through death He might destroy him ihit 
had the power of death, that is, the devil ; and deHTsr 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetine 
subject to bondage.' It would require an eztrem^ 
far-fetched and strained exegesis to make this peasip ' 
teach that the death of Christ put an end to Satea^ \ 
very being. His destruction, as here set forth, is prior t 
to the deliverance of men, and posterior to the deeft 1 
of Christ. The death of Jesus is the cause; the d^ \ 
liverance of men from bondage was the object to ^ \ 

J 

effected ; and the destruction of the devil a meaiu to i 
that end. We gather elsewhere that he will appear it 
the great judgment. And if he is not yet destrojed, 
and will not be before the end of the world, the det» 
of Christ cannot effect the deliverance of men till sAff 
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ftit period. Bnt the deliverance lias already taken 
liMse: Christ's people have been delivered from the 
BriiTing fear of death by His death and resurrection 
i Timothy i. 9, 10), and therefore the destruction has 
mdy taken place, and so cannot mean the annihila- 
■ of its subject, who still exists, but his humiliating 
iBil 18 the arch enemy of mankind. In the Epistle to 
BBomans (iii. 31), the sense of the word is to make void 
frnstrate : ' Do we then make void the law through 
til ? Gk>d forbid : yea, we establish the law.' And 
bens a kindred meaning in the third verse of the 
ne chapter : ' For what if some did not believe ? 
iD their unbelief maJce the faith of Gbd vnthotU effect f' 
I in the expression, ' Knowing this, that our old man 
crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be 
inyed.* (Romans vi. 6.) In the Epistle to the 
(ii. 15) it is translated 'abolished,' in the 
of repealing laws. In the First Epistle to the 
(xv. 24) it denotes 'subjugation.' These 
may serve further to rebut the notion that in 
s leeond of Hebrews it implies the annihilation of the 
iviL 
Another word {oXeOpoc) occurs in the Second Epistle 
the Thessalonians (i. 9) : ' Who shall be punished 
ifli everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
ord, and from the glory of Hie power.' This passage 
decisive against utter extinction. First, because it 
idttes the doom of the disobedient a state of ptmish- 
^ which supposes a sentient nature to endure it, 
We&s non-existence is in itself no punishment; for 
1^ there is no being to be punished, no punishment 

p2 
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can be inflicted. Secondly, becaose the nature of the 
(lestmction is explained as consisting in exdnsion, ao^ 
from the universe, bnt from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of His power; which exactly aooordi 
wiih. the doctrine of endless pain. Thirdly , becuM 
' ererlasting,' as it teaches perpetuity of pnniskmflBli 
presupposes perpetuity of being. If the puniahntfoi 
were not everlasting, neither could the destroctionte 
so. The one is the form or mode of the other; ihaiiii 
the everlasting destruction is the form of the ipmA- 
ment. A thing cannot be less enduring than its modi 
or form. The duration of the banishment is affinnid 
to be endless, which could not be if existence oeani 
Fourthly, because • the destruction is the infliciioa d 
righteous * vengeance,' or retribution. But to anaihiliil 
is no real infliction ; for there is no being who can bd 
it. To a nonentify, justice and injustice, pleasnie and 
pain, are all aUke ; that is, they are nothing. The caif 
-way in which it could be an infliction is in the|>fOipi^ 
of it. But to an evil spirit in hell, already snfieariBg 
acutely for sin, the prospect of losing an existence H 
fraught with misery would be rather a relief tbffl • 
punishment ; in which case, annihilation could not be 
called a punishment either before or after the fact 

Paul adjudges that the fornicator at Corinth (1 Co^ 
inthians v. 5) be delivered * unto Satan for the destrt^ 
tion (oXeBpov) of the flesh, that the spirit may be sated 
in the day of the Lord Jesus.' It is irrelevant to (tti 
purpose to show whether the delivery meant expulsifla 
from the Church in order to bring about the probffl^ 
and curing of his sinful carnality, or the subjection ^i' 
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Ui bodj to wasting Satanic power for the ultimate 
itHnreiyof his soul. From neither sense of destruction 
flia the utmost ingenuity wring the least intimation of 
fleaimihilation of any real substance. 

Paul (1 Timothy vi. 9), employs two words (okedpot 
lidMXeia), said to be from the same root, except that 
k htter has an intensifying prefix. ' But they that 
nil be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
iHiy foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
)neUon sjid perdition,* There is nothing in the mean- 
igol the words, or the context, to suggest annihilation, 
kit something more to be feared. The simile of men 
immed m a calamity is suggestive of continued entity, 
iaagh overwhelmed with privation and sorrow ; whilo 
b double and cumulative form, ' destruction and perdi- 
flD,' intensifies our idea of the curse entailed by sin. 

Other places, where there is nothing to determine 
b tense of the word on this subject, need not be cited. 
it import of the texts already consulted, where de- 
Inetion evidently represents actual suffering, may fairly 
nRant ua in interpreting in the same sense other texts 
dueh contain nothing to show their bearing on this 
irtienlar question. 

(6.) Second death,* Annihilationism must be hard 
vnt when it seeks support in the apocalyptic phrase, 
•eoond death.' It occurs four times (Revelation ii. 
li zx. 6, 14; xxi. 8). It is said to have been a 
QBunon Jewish phrase for the future punishment of 
k wicked. Christ says, ' He that overcometh shall not 

^ Tbe second death is farther coDsidered in the sequel under 
tt bend of destructionism. 
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be hurt of the second death.' Bat annihilation woald 

not hurt miserable offenders. Therefore they mvgt 

remain in being to endure the hurt. It is to be ctft 

into the lake of fire. ' Death and hell were cast into 

the lake of fire. This is the second death.' ' The lake 

which bumeth with fire and brimstone, which is the 

second death.' But we read of some who were 'cisi 

alive into a lake of fire burning with brimstone ' (Bev^ 

lation xix. 20), and that the devil was '(^wt into tbs 

lake of fire and brimstone where the beast and the Mtt 

prophet were, and shall be tormetUed day and night for 

ever and ever ' (xx. 10). Hence, as there can be no 

torment without existence, the second death cannot be ft 

deprivation of being. Moreover, the second death is 

the award of the great Judge to men not written in ^ 

Book of Life, * according to their works.* But if it coO' 

sisted in annihilation, there would be no distinctifln 

between the greater and lesser criminals.* All wonl^ 

receive alike ; which would not be * according to thflff 

works : ' whereas, taking ihe second death to be a ooo* 

dition of ceaseless suffering, the degree thereof jdmj^ 

varied according to the varied degrees of guilt in ib 

subjects. This, by the way, is an answer also to tiK 

plea, raised alike by destructionists and universalisis 

that * few stripes ' and ' many stripes ' are incompatilik 

* This point would not be obviated by replying that the difti 
ence might be made by different lengths of suffering anteoedflBi 
to the annihilation, — the end coming at different periods aoooi^ 
ing to the degrees of g^ilt. For the punishment, under the nsi* 
of the second death, according to this theory, is not the tuts 
cedent suffering, whether long or short, but the annikikti^t 
which in itself would be the same to all whenever it took pisoa 
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^ ceaseless pain. Sarelj dUEerent degrees may be 
IKied out by intensity as easily as by dnration. Nor is 
ftflre anything in the expression, ' second death/ to 
Q^tl^ or even suggest annihilation. As the first or 
iMtoal death does not terminate either the material or 
fle immaterial part of man, neither does the second or 
deeper death. In the words of Dr. Adam Clarke, * The 
^ieatK consisted in the separation of the soul from 
tk body for a season ; the second death in the separa- 
ftjn of body and soul from God for ever. The first 
hiih is that from which there may be a resurrection ; 
k second death is that from which there can be no 
neoreiy. By the first, the body is destroyed during time; 
bj the second, body and soul are destroyed through 
itniJty,^ Thus the sentence of the second death not only 
vitkholds all countenance from the theory of annihila- 
iUB, hut is in several points directly opposed to it. 

(e.) Life in Christ only. Apparently, some of the 
advocates of an absolute end to the unsaved delight 
Bmtof all to dwell on the theme of Life in Christ only; 
bom which they draw the inference, that all ultimately 
buid out of Christ will cease to be. It is their Goshen 
B which they love to luxuriate. It affords ample scope 
far laading Christ and the potency of His work, and 
iean the aspect of evangelism. Their jubilance, how- 
^ far exceeds their logic. We have no fault to find 
*iUi their extolling the Redeemer; but we emphatically 
Ittj their inference. The pith of their argument is 
lat men can only have eternal life in Christ, and there- 
^ all who do not become savingly united to Him will 
''op out of being. 
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We more than admit, we long to impress on nuazz. 
kind, that life eternal comes to man only hy Chi^ 
' Who is our life/ and in whom onr life is hid. We han 
*■ life through Him ' * Who died for ns, that^ whether W9 
wake or sleep, we shonld live together with Him;' 'the 
living bread which came down from heaven ; if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.' Christ is 'tho 
resurrection and the life.' ' He that hath the Son h&L 
life; and he that hath not the Son of GK>d hath not life.' I 
We * shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.' *Thi«iatI« 
true God and eternal life,' Who will give every faitMnl | 
follower ' to eat of the tree of life,' and Who prodaima, *I ! 
am the way, the truth, and the life : no man oometh unto 
the Father but by Me.' ' He that believeth on the Soa ^ 
hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on hisn* 

But what is the life ? Mere existence ? or a Mf 
and blessed state P If the former, the argument is good 
to prove that of all mankind only those shall contmv^ 
in being for ever who die in Christ. If life here mean* 
the latter, all the argumentation from it to the fntoro 
nonentity of the ungodly is the veriest waste of word^ 
at which the love of truth may well grow indignant 

The nature of that life, which is a distinct qnestioB 
from those of its duration and circumstances will bo 
more fully investigated in a later part of this cb^^ 
under the head of destructionism. But it may be woO 
here to observe that the life in Christ is to some exioD^ 
realized on this side dissolution. For, Paul says, '^ 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; ' * The law d 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me freo 
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^ the law of sin and death.' And Jesus said, 
'Wlioso eateth Mj flesh and drinketh My blood hath 
•temJ life.* It includes freedom from guiU, Acoord- 
i^Iji the Sayionr declares the believer 'hath everlasting 
u&) and shall not come into condemnation, bat is passed 
ttom death nnto life.' Agreeably to which Paul adds, 
'Aa by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
^ oondemnation ; even so by the righteousness of One 
^ free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.' 
^]M)ther element is love to Qod, Jesus taught that to 
^ God's commands was to ' enter into life,' and that 
b two great commandments are love to God and our 
ttghbour. ' This is life eternal, that they might know 
Rtte the only true Ood and Jesus Christ Whom Thou 
•it sent.' And, * He that loveth not knoweth not God.' 
Be that loveth not his brother abideth in death.' It 
^tobe under the purifying and felicitating influence 
^ the Spirit of Christ. ' For to be carnally minded is 
^th ; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.' 

Manifestly the death from which Christ redeems is 
lot non-existence, but a certain conscious, sentient, 
■viral state ; and the life in Christ is not existence, but 
i^unaniiy restored to holy and blissful union with Gt)d. 
^^tnial life is this for ever continued and expanded in 
1^ inheritance of the saints in light. 

How mistaken then to contend that the only altema- 

fl 

^ to this life-state is non-existence ! It would be as 
^^nable to contend that the unbelievers of our Lord's 
'^ywere at the same time non-existent because they 
^ not the life which He offered them. They had been 
^thout Christian life, as too many have now, proving 
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the life was not existence, bat a Hate of existence. Tlofi 
one is the effect of His work as Creator ; the other ci 
His work as Redeemer. Hence the relation of creatvaje 
to Creator remains, when that of redeemed to Bedeezxmer 
ceases or is rejected. The life eternal in Christ is beg-nn 
on earth and consnmmated in heaven; the second, or 
eternal death is the perpetuation of the Christless sbe^t^ 
chosen and commenced in time. Christ did not die to 
restore man to existence, but to life. The departed 
souls of the wicked have not Christian life while await- 
ing the judgment; yet most annihilationists would 
hesitate to afi&rm that they have no being; showing 
there may be loss of life without loss of existenoe. 
Understand ' life ' to mean existence, and ' perdition ' io 
mean non-existence in the third chapter of John, an<l 
we should read, * God so loved the world that He g»v« 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever belie veth in Him 
should not cease to be, but should have everlasting 
existence.' Could bathos be more complete ? 

(d ) Immortality. Tracing the words 'incorrapO' 
bility ' (&<l>eap(r(a) and * immortality ' (iieayama) as used 
in Holy Writ, annihilation appears foreign to reveaW 
truth. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians (xv. ^ 
53, 54) both words are applied to the resurrection body* 
But the opposite to that immortality and incorruptibili^ 
of the body is subjection to decay and death, whicH is 
not annihilation. The superiority of the resurrection 
body over this mortal one consists not in the absenoe o^ 

• 

any tendency to nonentity, but of a tendency to a certain 
deterioration and transition of state called * death.' ^o^* 
the body in the grave no more forfeits its existenoe 9B 
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litter than does the incormptible bodj. The purport 
the langnage is, that the future body will not be 
j)ahle of such decay as it suffers here, and consequently 
Ul be immortal, or everlasting, in that revivified form 
' eonditicn. The phrase, ' King eternal, immortal,* or, 
ore exactly, * King eternal, incorruptible,* refers, in the 
16 term to the duration, in the other to the indefectible 
tiwre of the sovereign Lord. 

Immortality seems to be used in the sense of the 
SMpetuiiy of a state whose nature is expressed by other 
xxtds, as in the promise of eternal life to those who 
seek for glory, honour ' (expressing the state), ' and 
^mortality' (expressing the duration of the state), 
hat is, immortal glory and honour. Or if the less 
'Uuuible idea be adopted which makes immortality a 
distinct object of pursuit, it will then denote endless 
tQing. But that would in no way militate against the 
endless being of the wicked unaccompanied by glory 
^ honour. Unending perpetuity of a certain state is 
ts xneaoing in * life and immortality,' that is, immortal 
^ brought to light by the Gospel. Or if any should 
Qttiston the improbable idea that 'immortality' here 
^'ifXDs endless future existence independently of state, 
>t would signify that such a future for both good and 
Ud was made known by the Gospel. Neither interpre- 
^tioQ necessitates annihilation. 

On the whole, whether we regard future incorrupti- 
^t]r and immortality as predicated only of the saved, 
or of both saved and lost, they are never so spoken of 
^ to imply that any human being shall utterly discon- 
ftine to exist. 
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3. Bnt onr strongest, and, as we think, entirely f&tal, 
objection to the dogma of annihilation of theiricked 
is the Scriptural revelations of their everlasting pmus^- 
ment. These are nnmerons and positive enough to 
overwhelm all the attempts at alignment on the oilier 
side. The most cogent of these have been cited in our 
third chapter, and need no repetition. What is said 
of the deathless worm, quenchless eternal fire, everlast- 
ing contempt, everlasting punishment, eternal judg- 
ment, the abiding wrath of Grod, the ever-ascending 
smoke, and the bottomless pit, is so conclnsiTe, that 
nothing short of the most unnatural twisting can pro- 
duce the semblance of agreement with the theory of 
annihilation. 

4. A further objection is, that annihilationiffln r^ 
moves the most powerful deterrent from sinfnl man 
which can appeal to human fear. 

Tell mankind the penalty of the most wanton and 
diabolical conduct against God and man must snrely 
by-and-bj come to an end ; and there are great munbei* 
who would feel the strongest check removed, and who 
would plunge headlong into ruin's gulf, in defiance of 
all authority, and oblivious of all the attractions of 
goodness. No good end can be gained by flattering 
human nature, especially on matters of deepest moment* 
Close observation has brought the conviction, tha» 
while many are powerfully affected by a sense of righti 
and others are melted and drawn by the disclosures of 
Divine mercy, there are many others whose impi^V 
nothing less than God's threatenings of an endless 
curse is likely to arrest. To such minds the difference 
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Ktween the prospect of a thousand years of sufEering 
id a thonsand millions is nnf elt, because each is a long 
it limited period awaj in the future. But the dtSer- 
K» between any terminable punishment and an endless 
16 often strikes their attention with tremendous 
zoe, checking, restraining, and leading to an altered 
nmei wherein nobler motives soon come into plaj, 
id the result is pieiy, morality, and eternal life. To 
am such of annihilation is to beat the air; for to 
lem it bas no terror and no power. Should it be 
iplied, that to such the motive power is not the danger 
I oon-exdstenoe, but of the intermediate sufEering, it 
I obvious to answer, that the same kind of motive 
Beomes incalculably mightier when the dreaded evil is 
K&ring without end. In order to prove the greater 
MitiTB power of a lighter prospective penalty, it has 
66B1 stated that the crime of sheep-stealing was more 
Mnmon when the penalty was capital than since. It 
ttyhave been so. But other causes have been at work, 
•w has been more strictly administered, and civiliza- 
'on has advanced. The proportion of murders has pro- 
^7 decreased, though the penalty remains capital In 
Br day the adoption of a more severe treatment of gar- 
^^^en almost put an end to the crime. A free pardon 
^J win and reform here and there a hardened criminal ; 
at make it universal, and who will venture to predict 
^ ef^t in all ? Doubtless many instances of the 
^*wer of both the lighter and heavier penalty might be 
^ ; but in all such cases the comparison is between 
iiuted penalties; whereas, in respect to the future 
^Id, it is between a limited and an unlimiied one. 
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Some of those which belong to this world, e.^., sfaa n^^c 
lation, are final in relation to this life; but not 
relation to the whole existence, nearly all of which is. 
the other side death. In the cases of the invisSTI 
world, the greater punishment in the compansoi 
irremissible and unceasing. 

The loud protestations we sometimes hear 
individuals, that fear of such a death had no 
among the motives which influenced them for g<^€>t 
may be perfectly true in some cases. In others thex« i 
probably a defective analysis of their own mental "pra 
cesses ; and whether so or not, there remains a iBrge 
class who either acknowledge their susceptibiliiy ci 
being thus acted upon, or betray it by their condac^ 
Very daring, therefore, must he be who ventures, with- 
out the most complete and irresistible evidence, to drsir 
the curtain over a doctrine by which Gt>d seems to 
appeal against sin to the deepest fears of £[is wayward 
human subjects. 

5. Again: annihilationism presumes to decide th*^ 
the natural desert and efEect of sin cannot exceed ft 
limited space of time. But by what light or rule can 
this be ascertained ? For aught we know, sin'a jfl^ 
due may not be met by any number of years ; and from 
the fact that God has appointed numberless years, u^e 
conclusion seems inevitable, that it deserves as much tf 
He has threatened. 

If the full desert of sin is to be endured by the 
sinner, on the theory of utter cessation of being» ** 
must be all suffered before the point of cessation. Bti* 
if so, why put him out of existence when no mor® 
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*«^Jfermg is due, and nothing stands against him ? 
J not start anew, if he has paid the uttermost 
P If it should be answered, Because the 
^gation of being is part of the punishment ; we then 
How can mere negation be a punishment ? Priva- 
^m m&j be one, if there be an entity to feel or endure 
; but good or evil, pain or pleasure, can no more be 
ibuted to that which has ceased to be, than to that 
liich never was. 
If escape from this dilemma be sought bj asserting 
>t sin deserves endless suffering, or more than will 
actuallj endured antecedentlj to annihilation, but 
all the rest was endured hj Christ vicariouslj, it 
cold then follow that annihilation was a merciful waj 
escape, through the merit of Christ, from the full 
penalty. But this is directly contrary to the Scriptural 
^hreatenings of destruction as a curse (not a deliverance) 
^v^OQi which Christ died to save men. Thus, when once 
^ plain Word of God is contravened, one absurdity 
Wds to another, till confusion becomes worse con- 
founded. 

To sommarise our objections against the annihilation 
^ the wicked, let it be recollected that the analogy of 
i^tliure says nothing for, but much against it ; that it 
^^cakens the most powerful warning against sin and 
^i^eligion ; that it disagrees with the desert of sin, as 
^ as that can be ascertained ; that the portions of 
Scripture on which it professes to be founded, on 
^^^^Qiiiiation afford it no support ; and that it is flatly 
apposed to other portions which plainly teach the 
®^«nial misery of the obstinately perverse. A doctrine 
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thns altogether baseless, however decked in the chamu 
of novelty, however welcome to fallen men, homver 
loudly proclaimed and ably defended, however teoA- 
cioasly clnng to by those whose desires have the masberj 
of their judgments, has no possible chance of pennA- 
nence ; but is destined to the receptacle of errors whicli 
which have played a part in misleading poor groping 
humanity. 

6. The difficulties of annihilationism only increue 
if we proceed to inquire when the utter extinction shall 
be effected. The diversity of answers, it may be reason- 
ably supposed, arises in some measure from the abeenoe 
of any knowledge or rule apart from revelation I7 
which to determine the full desert of sin as against 
God. Some fix the point myriads of years after the 
judgment day, others immediately after, and others ai 
the period of natural deaih. Each of these opinions 
has its own special objections, in addition to those 
already urged against annihilation at any period. 

(a.) On the notion of millions of years of suffering) 
and then an end of existence, the all-important object 
of dread is the long course of suffering. Through those 
ages upon ages of pain, the sufferer muBt look with 
strong desire for the end. The more acute the paiDi 
the more will hope hail the approach of its termination. 
Then the intervening ages must be the penal inflictionf 
and annihilation the welcome deliverance. But, tJ^ 
describing it, the oracles of God lay the stress on ^ 
destruction. To * perish,' to bo * destroyed,' to come to 
* perdition ' and * destruction,' is the deepest depth o» 
evil, — the issue to be most of all avoided. It follows 
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W it cannot be annihilation after countless years of 
^9oij; for that would be a blessing devoutly to be 
lahed, in comparison with the antecedent pain. 
Ocording to the bearing of this branch of destruc- 
inism, Jesus, instead of warning against perdition, 
odd have set it forth as the sole way of escape, and 
d object of earnest hope to all who pass beyond the 
ovisions of redemption. It is clear the annihilation. 
'b idea of destruction and perdition as the termination 
both sufEering and being is widely difEerent from our 
ird's. 

(&.) Annihilation, immediately after the sentence of 
e great day, is contrary to the principles and design 

the general judgment. To ' render to every man 
cording to his deeds,' — * indignation and wrath, 
Imlation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
leth evil,* — supposes the great weight of the penalty 

bJl upon him after the sentence is pronounced; 
hich could not be if the next step to judgment were 

put the guilty out of being ; for, as we have seen, 
mi would be really no punishment at all. The Judge 
kys, * Then He shall reward every man according to 
b works.' But if He did it for the unsaved by simply 
ludhilating them, the reward would be just the same 
) the greatest and smallest offenders ; and to both 
'oold be, strictly speaking, nothing. It is impossible 
^ imagine the outer darkness, with its weeping and 
jibing of teeth, and the lake of everlasting fire, into 
wtich the condenmed will be cast immediately after the 
Npnent, to signify mere nonentity. 

(c.) Annihilation at death is beset with still further 

Q 
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objections. First. It presents the most nnsatiirftctCTy 
view of the moral government of God. Little obserr*- 
tion is needed to discover immense disproportion in the 
punishments of the wicked in this life. Thewtntof 
correspondence between men's characters and their 
respective lots in this world confirms the decIantitA 
of Christ in the parable, that many an nngodlj mtt 
has his 'good things' or 'enjoTments' here, and bis 
torment hereafter. The present state evidentlj de- 
mands a sequel of rewards and punishments. ^ 
small remorse and trifling misfortunes of some whose 
earthly prosperity is only surpassed by their iniqnitf) 
are an altogether inadequate retribution. In trath, if 
they are sufficient, other sinners, of a less niftligBS>^^ 
type, receive vastly more suffering than their dne. 

Secondly, It entirely removes the greatest bar to 8* 
which could appeal to man's regard for his own sa&tft 
— the danger of painful and irremediable oonseqnenoee. 
What have the reckless haters of God and goodnesBto 
deter them in their vicious rebellion, if they are assured 
death is to them the absolute end p Though their 
exuberant gi*atifications come by oppression, treachei7> 
and murder, secured through this life, no after penal^ 
awaits them. Make them certain of this, and what is 
to prevent their becoming fiends at once ? Veiy dif- 
ferent is the voice of the Spirit : * Eiiow thou that fof 
all these things God will bring thee into judgment' 

Thirdly, Jesus says Dives after his death woke np is 
the torments of hell. The doctrine we are comhatiDg 
teaches that death once reached by such men, there is 
nothing beyond. The Bible says the Lord knowethhow 
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to ' reserve the nnjnst onto the day of judgment to be 
pnnislied.' Tliis school of destractionisixi says all is 
>Ter with them at death. The Bible repeatedly and 
lolemnly predicts the judgment of the wicked at the 
{Beat day, which will be long after many of them have 
lied ; they are appointed once to die, ' and after death 
Uie judgment.' ' He will judge the world in righteous- 
Bess,' when those on His left shall be 'cursed,' and 
driTon ' into everlasting fire.' But we are told by some 
nodem theologians, all the suffering and all the being 
qI evil men are confined to this mortal life. Both 
vitnesses cannot be true : which is to be believed ? If 
tlie utter end of bad men comes at death, God's treat- 
mat of them is widely different from His dealings with 
W angels, whose sin seems to date very far back, and 
^ are still ' reserved in everlasting chains under dark- 
aen unto the judgment of the great day.' 

We close our criticism of the theory of annihilation 
>i these forms, with the conviction that it is destitute 
<tf a single claim to human credence, disowned by the 
^obe of reason, and condemned by the Word of God. 

To escape the absurdities of annihilation, a crude 
modification is attempted, which disclaims proper 
tiinihilation, and yet holds to the destruction of the souls 
of the wicked. From the language of its advocates, 
often vague and self-inconsistent, it is difficult to under- 
*^d precisely their theory of the ultimate destiny of the 
^Miitaal nature of the condemned (if, indeed, it is clearly 
ooneeived by themselves). One calls it ' annihilation ; ' 
lod another, in a foot-note, adds, ' rather destruction. ' 
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And yet thej apply to it such expressions as * blotting out 
of existence;' to be ' pnt out of conscious existence;' 
' the utter destruction of organization, th& utter loss of 
life, and being, and existence ; * ' passed away ont of 
being ; ' loss not only of ' happiness, but themselTes ; ' 
' termination ' of ' conscious existence ; ' ^ blotted out of 
creation ; * * wrapped in the slumber of eternal death;' * no 
being destitute of the Divine nature will exist in the 
universe of God when He shall have completed His 
most glorious purpose.' No wonder, therefore, that to 
other minds their distinction between annihilation and 
destruction should sometimes appear without a dif!e^ 
ence, and call forth argument of equal force against 
both. The lost condition of the soul is further repre- 
sented as analogous to the death of the body, rendering 
it * utterly incapable of feeling, or acting, or perform- 
ing any one of its functions,' and as having to ' cease 
to exist (18 a man,* It is said, ' Not a single material 
organization can be found that is indestructible: vhf 
should any spiritual organization be so ? ' So that^ as 
far as wo can make out their idea of the final state of 
the lost, the essence or substratum of being will continno 
for ever, but depnved of all action, power, feeling, con* 
sciousness, and humanity. These gone, what is left? 
or why left ? Perhaps scepticism was never driven to 
a more defenceless subterfuge, nor ever assumed a more 
groping attitude.* Much that has been said against 

* Mr. White and others regard the seal as a separate entitjt 
made originally mortal with the privilege of becoming immortal 
Mr. Constable considers that man was made immortal, ^ 
became mortal by sin ; that he consisted of a material bodj, la 
animal soul in common with brutes, and a portion of the Ditine 
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•Towed anniliilationism will bear equally against this 
modification of it, and needs no repetition here.* Some 
dditional defects stand ont to view in the following 
onsiderations. 

1. It snpposes the sonl to be deprived of its essential 
roperties, which involves a contradiction. Capability 
i consciousness, of moral character, of feeling and 
ction, are, if anything can be, essential attributes of 
pint or soul. Philosophy only knows its essence by 
fcs attributes ; and some even go so far as to maintain^ 

Ipirii, which was the caoFe of life, and the withdrawal of which 
* the cauM of the first and of the second death (though this 
^'oold seem to fasten man's sin on the Divine Spirit). Mr. War- 
Bigh agrees with Mr. Constable, except that he considers that the 
^vine Spirit given becomes ' a distinct individual spirit of the 
**ii, sqtarate from the soul.' Some suppose the soul of the 
'kked, or whatever they put in its place, to be either dormant 
'^ BOD-existent between death and the resurrection ; and others 
i^^tain its survival during that period. Many of them agree 
W the bodies of the wicked will be raised mortal as they 
11% now, to be consumed after judgment in material fire, 
'^><Be suddenly, and others in perhaps thousands of years, accord- 
^to the amount of ill desert ; though whence they obtain proof 
4 iQch mortal reconstitution we have not been able to learn. 
Certainly not from the Scriptures. And how any such bodies can 
^ thousands of years or a thousand minutes in such a fire before 
i^iog burned to ashes we are unable to conceive. If an incessant 
^uacle is supposed, that is far less plausible than to hold what 
*c believe to be the truth, that a single exercise of supreme 
power at the resurrection will fit the bodies of the impenitent for 
^A<HetB union with their respective souls. 

* This view, like the other, presumes to dictate that sin's 
^QMrt cannot be interminable ; and it also joins in diluting the 
^Qit tremendous threatening^ against sin. It emphatically 
^tdaica its belief in everlasting punishment ; yet inconsistently 
•"^vonrs, like universalism, to deprive * eternity' and * eternal ' 
(*l^tndol»vtoc)of their fuller sense.— See Rev. S. Minton's 
^i«y ff Christ, pp. 41—65, 140. 
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that besides the properties of either matter or spuit 
there is nothing. Without adopting the latter ^leoijt 
it maj suffice to remark, that to take away the power 
of thought, feeling, and action from the soul, is to take 
away everything. If it were possible for its essence to 
remain after its essential properties were gone, it would 
be, for all practical purposes and interests, tantamonnt 
to annihilation. Mind without capability of thon^^ 
feeling, or function, is as absurd in idea and impossible 
in fact as matter without size, or form, or divisibility. 
Let any one try to imagine an inmiaterial spirit^iio^ 
merely dormant or inactive, but deprived of the onlj 
properties by which we know it to be spirit, and he will 
find the task as impossible as to imagine matter mtitttf 
the properties by which alone we have any knowledge 
or conception of matter. This aspect of the case mftj 
well account for the notable silence maintained hj ^ 
exponents of the theory on the nature or state of myriads 
of spirits kept in being for ever, after having been 
stripped of all spiritual attributes. So far as we can see, 
this notion of a soul without the essential properties of 
a soul, or any other property of which any idea can be 
given, is the inconvenient residuum of a false theoiji 
the indefensible and unintelligible sequence of a Tain 
attempt to get rid of an unwelcome doctrine without 
falling into the absurdities of annihilation. 

2. It grossly mistakes the nature of the human sonli 
reasoning about it as if it were capable of decomposition) 
and consisted of component atoms, like a material bodf ; 
calling it an ' organization ' and a ' spiritual organism, 
which implies the co-operation of various jparff ; whereas 
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he Bonl or spirit is an nncomponnded, indivisible unit. 
^here is no snch thing as half, or constituent parts, of 
» Boul. From its nature it cannot be made up of several 
lements. And though we speak of its faculties as 
Breral and distinct, it is by waj of convenience and 
ig;iire. The soul is one, and if in existence at all, must 
xist as a soul. Hence the fallacy of thinking death is 
HLth it, as with the body, a disorganization, or decom- 
K>«ition, or transmutation into something else than a 
Old. The analogy between deatiii in the body and in 
he soul can only be carried as far as their natures will 
tonnit. As death in the body is disunion from the soul, 
•o death in the soul is disunion from the loving God. 
^ the body by death loses its normal state, so does the 
lOttl that dies. But to stretch the comparison by adding, 
•bat destruction of the soul is loss of organization and 
^QBiposition, as it is in the body, is to ascribe the proper- 
^ of matter to spirit, and to divest spirit of its own 
Nndiar and necessary properties. When therefore Grod 
^breatens destruction to both body and soul, we are 
^oand to understand it in each case to be such as is 
Miuible to the nature of the subject. 

There is, too, this further difference, that personal 
dentity goes, not with the body, but the soul. So that 
^hfle the elements of the body may possibly become the 
K)dy of another person, or enter into the composition 
i several such bodies, no change can transform the 
oal into another person, or cause it to lose its identity. 
lerefore so long as it comes short of absolute annihi- 
ition, it is the same sou], and cannot be distributed 
ke the particle^ of the body in ten thousand several 
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places. What is particularly personal and human of 
the outward frame is in its structure and functicm; wbat 
is human and personal in the spirit is in its nature or 
essence, and consequently nothing less than aonilulation 
can destroy its personal identity. 

It may be true that by natural death the humftn 
body ceases to exist as a human body, and to that extent 
ceases to exist * as a man.' But it cannot on that account 
bo said the soul by death (or any change of state) ceases 
to exist as a soul ; for it must be that or nothing. The 
man is chiefly in the soul, and as long as that continaee 
the man continues a« a man, although imperfect in rela- 
tion to his corporeal habitation.* 

3. It is inconceivable to the human mind ; not in tbe 
same sense as infinity or eternity, which are so merely 
in degree, because the finite cannot grasp the infinite; 
but in the sense that the intellect cannot form an inteUi- 
gent idea of the hypothesis. To speak of a spin^ 
destitute of the attributes of a spirit, a soul withont the 
qualities by which alone a soul is cognizable, the essesc^ 
mi7ius its properties, is to employ words which conTcy 
no intelligible meaning to the mind. The understand- 
ing naturally rejects the language as an empty mock^ 
of its zest for new ideas. 

4. Destruction in this sense would be, not a cnrse, 
but a great boon, — a deliverance which the snfi^ 
would hail as the end of all his pain and sorrow. Tell 
a man, in the agony of hell, the period appoaches vhen 
destruction will terminate all mental and bodily so^ 
ing, and how he will long for the moment, as a lost waj- 

* Bee Appendix II. 
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Tarer longs for the break of day! In this aspect it 
ometimes forces itself npon the apprehension of its 
kdyocates ; e.g.. Rev. Samuel Cox, in Good Words says 
rist the Rev. S. Minton quotes with approval : * For 
hose who vnll be evil, what greater mercy can be shown 
huL that thej should be destroyed out of their misery 
>y the love from which they will not accept any higher 
Boon ? '• But the destruction threatened by the Word 
>f God is a most fearful penalty, the most terrible 
iisaster. Whence we conclude, it cannot be that pro- 
chimed by our modem destructionists. 

5. Such a destruction would be unf elt and unknown 
^ its subjects, who by the very act would lose all capa- 
oUity of thought and feeling ; for if there be loss of exist- 
^iice, there can be no consciousness of the loss : whereas 
•«tt threatened in the Bible is a consoious, morale sentient, 
'faring state, an abiding under the wrath of God ; * he 
ft»t is unjust, let him be unjust still,' — in quenchless 
«w, with the deathless worm, in everlasting contempt. 
Bence, again, the punishment foretold by these new 
Poachers is not the same as that foretold by the Scriptures. 

6. The boast of destructionists is that all evil in the 
Averse will come to an end. But according to their 
^(eed it will not be so. For there will be millions and 
iiBillions deprived of human attributes, yet unrestored 
*o goodness and pleasure. Wherever and whatever they 
^^J he, to remain in existence denuded of all trace of 
ttdr original power and glory would be the perpetua- 
tion of evil, at least in the sense of loss, privation, or 
deterioration ; and, as destructionists and universalists 

Life and Death, p. 77. 
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are aoonstomed to reason, it wonld be a standing pnx^ 
of tlie Redeemer's failure. Moreover, to have each one 
' wrapped in the slnmber of eternal deatib,' and ^the 
eliarred and bnmt-ont furnace of hell ' with its 'etenul 
lesson,' ' read without the shudder of anguish,'* ill com- 
ports with the idea that ' every trace of sin and iti 
result will be swept away for ever.'f Some of theae 
objectionable features will appear still more salient ia 
the following sections. 

7. Destructionism seeks refuge in a sptirums sesue of 
the words eternal punishment. Compelled to admit that 
the doctrine is in the Scriptui*es, it proceeds to dilntetliA 
import of the words into consistency with its own theoi7> 
by explaining that the punishment is endless, inasmuch 
as the duration subsequent to the cessation of eodsteaoe 
is endless.^ We are told that as a criminal ezecatedit 
thereby punished with the loss of the years which otlle^ 
wise he might have enjoyed, so deprivation of existe&oe 
in hell is a punishment through subsequent duration tf 
long as the eternity through which the person might 
have existed had he been saved. The parallel is unsound. 
The probable subsequent years of the criminal V^ 
seldom, if ever, taken into the calculation of the makers 
or administrators of law. Execution of a murderer at 
the .age of thirty, other things being equal, is deemed 
just the same punishment as if the criminal were fiftf* 
So far as the capital penalty is estimated hj conss- 
quences, it is not by subsequent nothingness, bnt the 
known or possible ills into which death sends its victiiD- 

• Rev. H. Constable. f Kev. S. Minion. 

X Con8table*8 Dwratiim^ etc., pp. 23 — 27. 
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T. Consiable says 'human gOTemments . . . never took 
grthing of this kind into their thoughts.' It were 
Qch nearer the truth to give this denial to his calcula- 
n of the years through which the criminal might have 
red. Were hmnan governments to proceed on his notion, 
lej would usurp the function of the supreme Governor, 
lio alone foreknows the years of a man's life. We can 
urdly suppose this mode of calculating punishment 
oold have entered into the thoughts of expositors, had 
not been needed to support a foregone conclusion. 

The advocates of such eternal punishment are under 
le necessity of attaching two very different senses to 
ht word * eternal.' First, they apply it to a * long but 
inited time ' through which wicked men may sufEer 
Bitxre extinction ;* and secondly, finding that falls short 
I Scripture doctrine, they apply it to the endless 
othing which follows : thus setting forth two eternal 
Qmahments, to be successively imposed on the same 
enoB, but as unlike each other in nature as they are 
1 duration. And seeing the periods oi suffering will 
iij, on the destructionist hypothesis, from long ages to 
moment^ according to greater or lesser demerit, it will 
ociur to an unsophisticated mind to ask, Is the period 
eiemal ' with all, even those whose extinction is accom- 
iHahed in the briefest time ? If not, where is the line 
be drawn between those whose limited punishment 
^J be called eternal, and the rest ? Is that * limited ' 
^oiod the ' eternal punishment ' which Christ and the 
apostles had in mind ? If it was, then why talk about 
^ther eternal punishment after it? If that limited 

• White, p. 443. 
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punishment was not what they meant, it is no fulfilment 
of their threatenings, and offers no explanation of tb 
doom they foretold. 

But this eternal punishment after extinction is a 
sophistical play on words. Strictly speaking, on the 
extinction theory all the punishment is included in tbe 
actual suffering from moment to moment, heightened 
by suffering and loss of being in prospect ; and it mftj 
be still further intensified by thinking how much i« 
missed. But from the moment of extinction it is fM^^- 
It is no answer to say, as Mr. Constable does, it is * ete^ 
nally felt * by others who look on ; for that conld be 
no eternal punishment to those against whom it wib 
denounced. 

When arguing against eternal punishment as held by 
the orthodox, destrnctionists assume that the extinctioB 
will avoid unlimited evil ; when it suits their purpose, 
they shrink not from calling it * the release of death. 
Were it not so, how could they contend that those who 
are extinguished first have the lightest punishment? 
how assure us that when the last evil spirit has been 
put out of being it will be the utter end of all evil, and 
* the restitution of all things,' after which everything ifl 
creation will be * very good * ? Then we ask again, How, 
except by a glaring contradiction, can that be called 
' punishment of an eternal nature,' which is nothing at 
all ? How can they be said to * endure ' a punishment 
which is not ? or how can they who are not * enduie 
anything ? And why include everything throughout the 
universe in the * very good,' even * the endless sign of 
destruction which it (the fire) has brought on fallen 
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vtshangel, and angel, and man/ ' the dust and ashes ' 
bat 'cover the floor of hell,' the * fearful effect,' which 
will ever remain visible to the redeemed and angelic 
norlds * ?• And are we to expect the souls of * archangel, 
iid angel, and man ' consumed in the fire will remain 
B dost and ashes ? Do these ideas agree with that of 
be smoke of their torment ascending for ever and ever ? 
lie further inquiry is pushed into this makeshift 
otion of eternal punishment of persons having no 
Utenoe, the more it bristles with absurdity. 

Destructionists appear either unable or unwilling to 
Be the difference between finality and eternity. Because 
be supposed extinction is final they call it eternal ; but 
t is so in a borrowed sense only ; for if to be followed 
Of ever by nothing made punishment strictly eternal, 
hm our Lord's threatening of eternal punishment 
^oold be fulfilled were the wicked to go out of being 
Immediately after hearing the sentence of the great day, 
seeing it would be final, and the subsequent nonentity 
^oold be endless. But it is manifest that would not 
"^eifize the import of His dreadful words. 

There is a sense in which those who believe in the 
mnortality of the soul and the eternity of punishment 
^7 reckon the loss of heaven's bliss as part of the 
eternal punishment that will devolve on the wicked, in- 
asmuch as they may actually suffer for ever in the con- 
'cioiiBness of that loss. It will be sentient, conscious, 
pQBonal existence suffering the sense of privation; 
lAereas, if they had become extinct, it would be im- 
[HMsible for them to endure either privation or anything 
• See Constable, pp. 112, 176, 199, 205. 
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else. Nothing can endure nothing ; and as soon as ft 
person becomes nothing, punishment can no more 1^7 
to him than it could before he was created. Therefore 
to affirm pnnishment to be eternal without a subject to 
be punished, though permissible in a lower, rhetoricil 
sense, is as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural. 

8. Destructionism misinterprets life in Chfid.* It 
represents ' life ' as meaning existence as a man in holisess 
and happiness, and * death ' as meaning existence not as 
man and minus holiness and unholiness, happmeas and 
unhappiness. The Scriptural diiference is, that Hfe is 
existence as man in holy bliss, and death existence as man 
in unholy misery. Whether is the more simple and 
probable antithesis ? If life is not mere existence, bnt 
existence in a certain state, its opposite, death, is existeaoe 
in the opposite state. This is the kind of opposition in* 
tended in all other uses of the terms ' life ' and ' death* 
Now the opposite state to pure character and high enjoy- 
ment (which is the living state) is not eternal dormancjor 
destitution of all character and feeling, but of all^ 
character and agreeable feeling, while the bad majbe 
actively present. Of course, * life ' and * death ' ateMod 
with various shades of meaning. But our qnestioa 
respects that highest life, which is promised as the fio* ,j 
reward of the righteous, and the final death to wUck 
God will doom the wicked. 

It is affirmed that, unless saved by the redeemisg 
work of Christ, the soul, as the result of sin, will los« 
its conscious being, and that only by receiving the gi^ 
of life procured by Christ's work can the conscioB^ 
* See previous eectiou of thia chapter 2 {e 
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uuoanity oontinne for ever. The one is the destruc- 
ionist's notion of ' death by sin ;' the other of ' life in 
Tlirist only.' It is true we owe our being to the Son of 
iod, not however as Redeemer, but as Creator. He 
tid not die to redeem ns from non-existence, bnt from 
a eril existence. We hold our being from Him, as do 
he inanimate rocks and clouds, not as Saviour, but as 
Kvine Creator. Our blessed Mediator is also pre- 
minent thoughout the universe of mind and matter ; 
at His Divine sovereignty is not the effect of His 
aediatorial. The essential notion of Mediator pre- 
nipposea the existence of two parties (God and man in 
>)u8 case) between whom He mediates. Hence, media- 
b«m is not the basis of the existence of either party, 
Imt is superinduced upon it. If existence, in the strict 
meaning of the word, were procured by the redeeming 
Work of Christ, then to be out of Christ would be 
Botiting less than absolute non-existence. Yet, at this 
moment, how many men exist who are out of Christ ! 
In dealing with ' life ' and * death,' and other terms 
which describe the future doom of the righteous and 
Um wicked, destructionists feel sure of having all their 
<>wn way by laying down the canon * that all language 
i^ehtiag to law and jurisprudence ... is to be accepted 
mits primary sense, and in no other,' which it is affirmed 
* decides that the primary sense can alone be taken.' 
lUs is called the ' plain prose,' the ' natural ' sense, and 
d others non-natural. That the written Revelation is 
^ given in the form of *law and jurisprudence,' but 
<rf narrative, prophecy, parable, precept, poetry, and 
©Tery variety of style is so obvious that more need not 
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be said to expose the sophistry of ezponnding 
hingaage of Isaiah, and Jesns, and the Apostles in the 
same waj as we explain Blackstone and Coke. We also 
object to the fallacy of assuming that any sense other 
than the 'literal' may not be the ordinary, natural, 
obvious sense. * Spirit,' literally, t.c., originallj, means 
breath or witul ; but in the Scriptures that is its more 
uncommon sense. The ' literal ' sense of ' heart ' is the 
central organ of the body; but its ordinary sense in 
Scripture is the immaterial, thinking, feeling, willing 
nature. The fact is, that as man's acquaintance with 
material things precedes his acquaintance with spiritnal, 
the nomenclature of the latter is derived from the former; 
but from long usage many terms thus derived have come 
to be most at home in their metaphysical application. 
There is some ambiguity in the phrase 'literal sense/ 
seeing that the literal may be the unusual sense. Let 
the canon be so stated as not to beg the question in 
dispute ; e.g., say the literal or ordinary sense of a word it 
to be taken unless there be sufficient reason for preferring (f^ 
otheTy and then this weapon so ostentatiously brandished 
by the extinctionist will smite down his own theory.* 

• In ascertaining the import of * life,' * death,* or * destrnction,' 
it is needful to consider, in every instance, the nature cftJuf'^ 
ject of which it is predicated. Mr. Constable says (p. 34), ' I^ 
in common language means " existence.*' ' That it always tiM 
pliet existence is true enough, just as weight or shape alwtji 
implies the existence of the matter, and happiness cr miteiT 
always implies the existence of the spirit to which they lespeo* 
lively belong. But surely existence is not synonymous with VSt 
A cinder or grain of sand has existence, but no life. Sboald 
anybody qualify Mr. Constable's definition (for if not intended 
»H a definition, it was nothing to his purpose), by saying li^ ■ 
i i a certain kind of exiittcncCy we answer, Yes : that kind which 
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There is a sense in wliich the existence of all Adam's 
feosterity may be attributed to the death of Christ. Had 
here been no provision of atonement, the sentence oi 
Leath, bodily and spiritual, must have been instantly 
(zecnted on Adam the trangressor ere he had time to 
iropagate his kind ; and since the partial arrest of 
leiudty which enabled him to have a progeny was in 
rirfcoe of the prospective atonement of Christ, the exist- 
aioe of men in addition to the first pair was dne to Christ.* 
I^therwise stated the case was thns : actimlly the children 
>f Adam never had existence prior to the provision of 
itonement, and therefore could not be redeemed to actual 
Bzxsience. Prospectively in the Divine plan they never 
kMit existence by Adam's sin (for God always designed 
ftem to exist). Therefore they could not be redeemed 
to that which they never lost. Still, it was in the plan 

OQBBsts in a certain ttaU^ or correlation of existing things ; and 
dcith ia the contrary. Bat this is just the definition of life and 
datli, to get rid of which destructionists are desperately wasting 
Uidr strength. 

^ Confounding mediation with redemption, it has been 
denied that the resurrection of the unjust is any fruit of redemp- 
kioD. (Ejg.j Constable, p. 118.) Trae, it is not a restoration to 
^7 benefit ; and yet it results from the mediatorial government, 
^hich includes judgment as well as grace. Without the media- 
te there would have been no resurrection, as there would have 
beca no posterity of Adam. The sophistry of Mr. Constable's 
bterpretation of 1 Corinthians xv. 22, in which he takes the * all ' 
^ die in Adam for the whole race, and the ' all * made alive 
tQ Christ for the saved only, is apparent. The equality of the 
btter * all * with the former is essential to the Apostle's argu- 
SCDt ; namely, to show that the result of Christ's mediation was 
u wide as the result of Adam's sin. Nor does Mr. Constable 
dTBnce anything which vindicates his exegesis from the charge 
le anticipated ,* namely, that it is ' to trifle with the text.' 
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and purpose of Grod that existence should be secnred -f 
them in the sense we have indicated through the inii^Y 
vention of His Son. This, however, is a very differ^a^ 

* life in Christ ' from that intended by the modem schoo/ 
which has made the phrase its watchword. 

Our Lord and His Apostles could have had no inten- 
tion of teaching the destructionist theory of life in 
Christ. The life they set forth is evidently a daU of 
being, and not primarily the being itself. Looking for 
the chief elements which pass in the New Testament 
under the designation of life, we ^nd freedom from cof^' 
demnation. * He that heareth My word, and believeth 
on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation, but is passed from death 
unto life* (John v. 24). * There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit* And 
because the Spirit produces this state He is called the 

* Spirit of life * (Romans viii. 1, 2). Freedom from gnil^ 
and acceptance with God are jttstifcatmi, which also is a 
marked feature of the life. It is * the gift of righteons- 
ness ' by which we shall * reign in life,' and is therefore 
fitly called 'justification of life* (Romans v. 17,18). 
Paul writes to the Galatians * that no man is justified hf 
the law in the sight of God it is evident : for. The jnst 
shall live by faith * (Gttlatians iii. 11). Whence it is 
clear that to be justified is to live ; seeing the terms aie 
used interchangeably. As we are taught by the Baptist, 
life is the opposite of hein^ under * the wrath of Coi 
*He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life* 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see Hfe; hat 
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*«wiath of God abideth on him ' (John iii. 36). It is the 
9?p08ite of being nnder * indignation and wrath,' which 
^ be the doom of the disobedient, as * eternal life ' 
*931 be the award of the righteous (Romans ii. 7 — 9). 
• is a state opposed to * sin ' (Romans vi. 4 — 11) ; to 
titrful thirsting (John iv. 14) ; to blindness of heart 
i^phesians i. 18) ; and to moral corruption (2 Peter i. 
4). It includes the loving knowledge of Grod and 
His Son Jesus Christ, and *he that loveth not, 
fcoweth not God ' (1 John iv. 8). The Christian life 
scribed in the eighth of Romans is evidently spiritual, 
duding puritj and 'peace,' and is opposed to the 
vrelling selfishness of the carnal mind. It results 
3iiL the gracious action of the Holy Spirit on the 
fiever's heart. * If ye live after the flesh ye shall die : 
it if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
•h, ye shall live ' (Romans viii. 13). 
Instructing Nicodemus, our Lord speaks of the life 
identical with salvation. * For God so loved the 
^rld, that He gave His only begotten Son that whoso- 
^ believeth in Him should not perish ; ' and in the 
^ verse for the same result says * might be saved ' 
«lm iii. 16, 17) ; from which we gather that salvation 
^d the life are essentially the same. Paul declares 
*t the Gospel is * the power of Grod unto salvation,' 
^ therein is fulfilled the word of the prophet, ' The 
^ ahall Hve by faith ' (Romans i. 16, 17) . If then the 
-^ 18 in nature the same as salvation, what is salvation p 
^ the function of Christ as * Saviour * * to give re- 
^tanoe and remission of sins ' (Acts iii. 31). When it 
®*8ed God to 'save them that believe' Christ was 
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' made unto them wisdom and righteousness and $awi^ 
cation and redemption * (1 Corinthians i. 21 — 30). *He 
saved us by the washing of regeneration ' (Titus iii. 5). 
Clearly, the life Christ bestows is not being, bataM 
of being ; not ontological, but essentially moral and 
spiritnal, including forgiveness, acceptance, holinMSi 
happiness, and all the blessedness of union with God 
in Christ Jesus. 

Unable to deny this, Mr. White says, ' We oier no 
denial of the self-evident fact that the term Zi/e, as used 
in Scripture to describe the present and future statoi 
of regenerate men, does include the associated ideas of 
holiness and happiness, arising from a new relation to 
God, a spiritual resurrection resulting from redemptioa 
(Romans vi. 4). No one ought to affirm that thebaio 
idea of existence is all that the term includes' (p. 400)« 
But the awkward fact for Mr. White and his coadjators 
is, that while they diminish the comparative importance 
of the ' associated ideas * of holiness and happiness, ^ 
Scriptures lay all the stress on these * ideas,' and ne^ 
mention existence as such in order to include it in the 
life. Although, of course, it is always assumed tint 
existence is a necessary subject or basis of the li^ ^ ^ 
is of any state whatever, it does not follow that the 
state is the existence. Wretchedness, for example, r^ 
quires a conscious being for its subject, but it does not 
follow that wretchedness is the conscious being. Wu* 
destructionisis degrade these * ideas * to the rank » 
secondary elements only 'associated' with the m^re 
necessary element, existence, (from which it is reasoa- 
able to infer that they are only accidents, and ev^ 
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^iioe the essence of the life), the Scrip tnres elevate 
^hcw * ideas' to the rank of prime constituent elements 
if the life. All that makes the life desirable for us on 
trth or in heaven arises from the worth of a holj and 
^fjpy state in union with God through Christ. A 
lieoiy which is driven to depreciate so greatly the com- 
iiative worth of what the Scriptures set forth as para- 
Mmnt, and to estimate supremely an element which the 
criptures nowhere include in the nature of the life, 
la hardly escape the suspicion of recreancy to the 
riclas of God. In the minds of the saved the moral 
Dd sentient state represented by the 'associated ideas ' of 
iidon, knowledge, love, fellowship, righteousness, peace, 
nd joy in the Holy Ghost, is not an adjunct, but the 
ery essence of the gracious life, begun in this proba- 
ioniiy world, and consummated in eternal glory. Thus 
giin destructionism and Scripture are at variance. 

Whai the life is may be further gathered by con- 
idering how Christ gives it. Destructionists are anv. 
Ung but explicit in telling us how the change from 
Dortaliiy to immortality is produced in believers. To 
laj ' that Christ is our life, and that our eternal life is 
^ Inasfnsion of His life into our veins,' is too vaguely 
^t^ncal to help us to the exact meaning intended. The 
i^ovest approach to an explanation is that which says 
't is effected by the Holy Ghost in regeneration.* But 
'^(fieneration is a matter of character and state, a moral 

* Mr. White writes, ' As descendants of Adam we possess no 
''^J^ttent principle of eternal life. We must be ** bora again ;" t.tf., 
'Qited bj regeneration to Christ, the incarnate life of God, the 
iQeond head of the human race.* See pp. 128, 156, 218. 
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and spiritual state, in whicli the Holj Ghost vanqnishes 
the depravity, and sheds ahroad the love of Crod in the 
heart. When He renews in the image of Grod, it is not in 
natural constitation, bat in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. Where, then, is the congruity of regeneration to 
cause continuity of conscious being, or to counteract the 
alleged tendency of the conscious being to non-existence. 
Although the modiis operandi by which the Spirit re- 
generates is hidden, yet we can see how His penonal 
agency may be adapted in nature to generate holiness 
of heart. He wields moral influences that may well 
produce such moral effects as love to God and nutfi. 
But how that love can have any tendency to create or 
sustain the natural existence of the soul it is impossitie 
to imagine. There is no diflficulty in understanding 
that bad moral conduct may result in natural aril, or 
good conduct in natural good, as when sensuaHij ^ 
duces disease, and pure behaviour health ; that is merelj 
a modijication of state or condition. It would be a v«J 
different thing if exercise, food, sleep, and all the nuvt 
favourable conditions of body, made a mortal bodj in*- 
mortal. But if regeneration produced immortality <» 
soul, it would be a moral stat« changing the essence of 
the soul. 

If conscious being is the primary and essentia 
element of the life, and moral and spiritual conditions 
are only ' associated ideas,* then the essential and 
primary element of the life in Christ is possessed hf 
the unregenerate, in whom the signs of conscious being 
are often more striking than in believers. But as w* 
life in Christ is something not possessed by th® ^ 
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^generate, it must be Bomething quite difPerent from 
ooDscioTLS being. 

It wonld not meet these objections to say the life 
xmasts not in the conscious being but in its intermin- 
ibilitj; for according to destmctionism the conscious 
izistence is the life, and the word * eternal* or *im- 
Qortal' merely indicates its duration. 'Eternal life' 
mpHes that the life is distinct from the duration. De- 
tractionists sometimes seem to shift the notion of life, 
ttckward and forward between existence and duration. 

Again, on the hypothesis before us, seeing that the 
(ml is transmuted from the perishing nature of brute 
oind into the imperishable nature of the Lord of life, 
t would be passing strange if the soul or man himself 
fere unconscious of the change. He often rejoices to 
ieel the moral and sentient transformation which the 
lew birth brings ; but how comes he to have no con- 
icioas experience of this ontological change of his 
bkdamental nature ? Why, unless the idea be sug- 
jested by a theory, does it never occur to him that a 
^temendous ontological change is passing upon him P 
Stnnge that the millions of believers who never heard 
3{ tke natural mortality dogma should have undergone 
^profound metamorphosis of being without feeling 
* knowing anything of it ! 

Again, we get no more satisfactory account of the 
KtneBS of the cause to produce the effect, if wo think of 
^ constitutional change as produced by * union with 
ESirisi' That union is moral and spiritual, implying 
^ly, brotherhood, likeness of character, oneness of 
^terast, and delightful intercourse, all arising from the 
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mediation of Christ, and divinely pledged to the bi 
liever. To be in Christ and have Him in us, formed^ 
us, making His abode with ns, denotes (like our dw**. 
ing in God, dwelling in love, and our having the Sj^^ 
dwelling in us) certain blessed relations to Christ, ^t 
in such union there is no more apparent fitaes^ ( 
change an eztinguishable nature into an inextingii£s&. 
able than there is in regeneration. 

The attempted analogy between our derivation of s 
dying nature from the first Adam, and of a deathless 
nature from the second, will not hold. True, from the 
first we derive guilt, depravity, and ruin, and from the 
second, justification, sanctity, and bliss ; but as to the 
nature or existence at the base of all these, it wM 
naturally propagated by the first, and not by the second. 
The fundamental being on which the blessings of salva- 
tion are superinduced is the progeny of Adam, not d 
Christ. To suppose the soul, from the time of its be- 
lieving, is literally derived from Christ as it was p*^ 
\'iously from Adam would imply that the entity thus 
derived from Him is literally a new person, and thi* 
the former has ceased to be, which would play havoc 
with personal identity and responsibility. We do not 
suggest that destructionists have as yet embraced thesB 
wild conclusions ; but they are the logical outcomo ^ 
the positions they have taken. 

It would not much relieve them were they to rep^ 
sent regeneration as the cause of conscious being owj 
in the sense of its being a reason or condition in con- 
sideration of which God reverses the natural constit^' 
tion of the soul, i.e., bestows conscious being by a^^*^ 
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•«pcnurfttraZ exercise of His power. On that hypothesis, 
it would still be possible for Qod to bestow it withotU 
sncli condition, or on some other condition, say that of 
guilt, in order to punishment, either for a period or for 
€?er. For if a creature may be continued for ever in 
order to receive an award of bliss, another may be so 
oontmued in order to receive its due award of punish- 
ment. Consequently, taking life for conscious being, it 
"wonld be erreneous to speak of * life in Christ only,' 
except as all creation is in Christ its maker and 
matainer. 

Again, the hypothesis makes sad work with the 
&T(mrite phrases of destructionists about life in Christ 
only; e.g., 'Man can live for ever only by spiritual union 
"^ the incarnate Deity.'* They represent the life 
(*■«., existence) as derived from Christ, as the grafted 
"Wttich derives its life from the vine. So far, however, 
^ta. its streaming from Him to us by means of our 
^iritaal state, the life or being, on the hypothesis. 
Would have no real connection with that state except as 
^flsodated in the mind of Gt)d, and perhaps sometimes 
^ onrs, somewhat as the moral and spiritual condition 
^ Uie soul has no actual connection with the miraculous 
pft of life to the dead body at the resurrection, except 
80 far as it is a reason or consideration in the Divine 
'^^d for performing the deed. 

Further, if the connection between conscious being 
*^ the regenerate state is as remote as the hypothesis 
"Apposes, the moral state and the conscious being can 
^y be described as the one life by a strained use of 

• White, p. 225. 
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words. The two things are so different in kind, ac 
effected hy such totally different processes, that to c- 
clude both at once in the word * life ' would be a claii::^ 
attempt to unite separate things under one iei^ 
Probably none would find it easy to associate both id^ 
in the meaning of life. 

Once more, the hypothesis conflicts with those re*"j 
sentations of Scripture in which the life appear^^ 
coming by moral and spiritual means ; i.e., by < 
faith in and union with Christ, and our regener&t=ia] 
as nourishment comes to the body by partaking of food. 
Our eating and drinking is not merely the reason in the 
mind of God for His bestowing continued life on the 
body, but the immediate caiLse of its continnance. 
* Whoso eateth My flesh (= believeth) and drinkethMy 
blood, hath eternal life.' (John v. 54.) * The water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.' (John iv. 1^) 
Clearly, the life is the effect of His Spirit's gradon^ 
work in the heart, and not of a separate act w 
omnipotence. It is also said to be produced bj the 
moral influence of the Word of Christ: *The words 
that I speak unto you they are (in their effects) spin^ 
and they are life.' (John vi. 63.) We may therefor 
dismiss as indefensible the supposition that the life ^ 
Christ is produced co-ordinately with regeneration bj » 
separate act of onmipotence ; and may treat destmc- 
tionism as implying what we have already found to W 
absurd ; vw., that regeneration, or the spiritual state, ^ 
somehow the direct cause of conscious being, whicb tf 
alleged to be the primary element of life in Christ 
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The case would not be improved by supposing that 

instead of any positive constitutional change once for 

all, at the time of regeneration, endowing the soul with 

endlessness of being, it was to be kept for ever in 

existence by incessant supplies of aliment, or influence 

from God, whether by moral or natural means. For that 

Would imply that the soul remained always naturally 

and constitutionally mortal, dependent every moment for 

existence on influence imparted from without, its mortal 

nature every moment counteracted by a superior force, 

» mortal being eternally kept perforce from dying. 

Moreover, if the original and normal condition was one 

of natural mortality, it would in the case supposed be 

^ept in being by a constant violence done to its normal 

constitution. Thus the eternal life would be abnormal 

ttid unnatural. 

Or if we suppose, what some destructionists seem to 
^\ that the being of the soul wiJl be endowed with 
endlessness at the general judgment, it will imply that 
*»^ life in Christ will have been enjoyed by many of 
ffis people for thousands of years before receiving im- 
'^lortaHty of soul or being. If their souls can have * the 
"o * from the moment of their regeneration to the day 
<>* judgment without any inherent change of the soul's 
^ture, it is easy to think they might go on without it 
^*^ugh eternal bliss. 

Doubtless the life in Christ will have its eternal 

^'^hess and consummation in the glory of the future 

^orld, where none of the effects of sin on soul, body, 

^ circomstances will have place ; nor can we be abso- 

^tely certain that a believer may not become a castaway 
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ere he close his probation. But to suppose the life n*. 
begun on earth, when the worst effects of sin 
reversed, and the image of Grod regained, stnltifi^^ J 
Christian experience and contravenes the doctrine 
Scripture. 'The just shall live by faith; but if a' 
man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
(Hebrews x. 38.) Whence it appears that the life ^^ £ 

concomitant with the faith, and precedes the possi ble 

drawing back, which can only belong to the pr oa mn t 
course of trial. Many ' in the flesh,' like the BoDKZZsan 
believers, * are alive from the dead.* Like St. Paul, t^^fcey 
now live ; that is, ' Christ liveth in them,* and it is * ^e 
life of faith in the Son of God.* They are * passed imr^m 
death unto life.* 

It would not avail to reply that the actual life C*A 
conscious being with its * associated ideas *) is possessed 
on earth, but made eternal at the day of judgment 
For then it would be plain that the actual life was giveo 
long before the judgment, and that the act of the great 
day only secured its continuance. Unless it can be 
shown that believers are * literally * dead, i.e., out d 
conscious being until the day of judgment, the notion 
of their first receivnng the life at that time is ground- 
loss. This reply therefore would simply relinqoisH ^ 
contention that the life will be bestowed at the d»yw 
doom, and would fall back on the idea of its reception 
at the time of believing in Christ. 

StiJl more futile is the variation of other dest^a^ 
tionists, that the personal being of the man, inclndin/ 
body and soul, does utterly cease from the point ' 
natural death until the resurrection, being at the W 
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"iod made immortal. Personal identity necessitates 
itinnily of the being. Let the person once become 
:liing, and that personal identity is ended beyond 
) possibility of recovery. Restoration of the same 
ments and of their former correlation would be the 
ation of another person. Even if the Creator 
lowed him with faculties and acquirements precisely 
) those of his predecessor, and impressed him with 

consciousness that the thoughts, feelings, and ez- 
iences of the former were his own, that would not 
ke him truly the same person ; and to punish him 

the sins done by the person already extinguished 
old be an injustice, although his being deceived into 
) thought that he was the same person might prevent 
I perceiving the wrong enacted upon him. It is 
iceivable that almighty power could make a holy 
gel think and feel and suffer just as became a re- 
Uions demon, and to attribute to himself a sinful 
story which never actually belonged to him; but 
at would not make him deserve the correspond- 
g punishment. If it be necessary that he who 
fiers punishment shall be he who did the wrong, 
ore can be no break in the continuity of personal 
entity. A person newly created can no more 
come identical with one who has ceased to exist 
ui he can exchange his personal identi^f for 
%t of a contemporary. The annihilation of the 
il as such is intelligible only in the lips of one 
^o resolves all spirit. Divine and human, into 
ktter, and whose materialism, whether he own it 
Hot, commits him to atheism or pantheism. For 
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if spirit is only a condition of matter, God is matt-^ 
and only exists when matter is in that conditi^,^ 
which is contrary to the notion of a supreme God : 
if spirit is but the development of the panthei..^ 

* spirit of the universe,' all spirit is God ; but thei^ 
has no distinct sovereign personality, but is mer^Tp 
subtle, pervasive force. 

In reprobating this dream of the souFs * dissipa^ou ' 
and personal nonentity until the resurrection, Scriptiuv 
agrees with sound philosophy. The promise of a place 
in paradise to the dying thief, the continued conscious 
personality of Dives and Lazarus after death, the hope 
of Paul to be present with the Lord as soon as he was 
absent from the body, and of David to go to his de- 
parted offspring, Peter's description of the * spirits in 
prison,' the reappearance of Samuel, Moses, Elias, and 
others, and the frequent allusions to a region peopled 
with the spirits of the dead, are unaccountable except 
on the understanding that the intelligent soul snryives 
throughout the intermediate state. 

Thus it appears that as soon as we assume the 
destructionist's principle of the souFs endless existence 
by virtue of saving union with Christ only, whatever 
hypothesis of its causation we adopt, we are immediately 
started on a path of absurdity. Our safety lies in 
rejecting his visionary dogma of life and immortali^- 

9. Destructionism misinterprets the penalty of i^«^ 
It is a sign of weakness that the extinctionists never 
tire of repeating in varied forms the statement that 

* life signifies Hfe, and to live for ever signifies to hve 
for ever, and to perish signifies not to live for ever, hot 
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^ organized and conscious being.' The last clause 
% begs tbe question in dispute ; the remainder are 
sms that contribute nothing to the settlement of the 
ttion. 

To be *dead' to anything often signifies to be 
lated or separated from it ; as, to sin, to the law, to 
, to the world. Attaching a kindred sense to the 
id or eternal death, it imports eternal alienation 
disunion from God, involving the positive corrup- 
and misery which must result to such a creature 
a cut off from the smile and help and blessing of 
Lord of life and glory ; as, on the other hand, the 
n of man with God, and all the unutterable good 
ing therefrom, are the supreme life, which having 
ad, is called * eternal.' 

JVTiatever life be, death is its opposite. And since 
as been shown that the eternal life promised to 
5vers is neither mere being nor conscious being, but 
yral and spiritual state of being, it follows that the 
;h denounced against the finally impenitent is not 
ation of being, or of conscious being, but of a certain 
•al and spiritual state of being. Hence it follows 
that the theory of extinction, to which this false 
N of life is necessary, cannot be sound. But this 
dnsion may be further established if we inquire 
re minutely into the nature of that death which 
*it8 those who reject the Gospel. 
^esTis said to Martha, * Whoso liveth and believeth 
Me shall not die eternally * (shall not die to etemiiy, 
H^ arodavT^ c»c tov aiwva. — John xi. 26 and viii. 51). 
► the Jews He remarked, * This is the bread which 
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cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof 
and not die.* (John vi. 50.) Paul writes, *If jelive 
after the flesh je shall die ' (Romans yiii. 13) ; and 
James, * He that converteth a sinner from the eiror of 
his way shall save a soul from death.' (James t. 20.) 
We are told certain classes ' shall have their part in the 
lake which bnmeth with fire and brimstone ; whidi is 
the second death.' (Revelation xxi. 8.) It is said 
this final penal death means extinction of personal 
being. We hold that it means a moral and sentient 
state ; namely, banishment from God, with the utter 
degeneracy and misery which that involves, the loss of 
all principles, thoughts, feelings, actions, and associa- 
tions that can be worthy the name of life, the min ^ 
all that is desirable in the soul or body. 

Our view is supported by the application of the 
same term, death, to a corresponding state of men on 
earth before loss of personal being could have super- 
vened. Speaking of the condition into which the sin 
of Adam brought all men, Paul calls it death ; 'through 
the offence of one, many be dead.' (Romans t. 15.) 
Plainly, he could not intend the Romans to understand 
that the personal existence of all men had ceased when ^ 
the world contained millions of such persons. Writing to i 
Timothy, he points out that life and death in different 
senses — natural life and spiritual death — may co-exist 
in the same person. * She that liveth in pleasure 
(wantonly) is dead while she liveth.' (1 Timothy v. 6) 
Our Lord said, * He that hearQth My word, sJid he* 
lieveth on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life* and 
shall not come into condemnation, but is passed froin 
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eath unto life.' (John v. 24.) Unless we suppose 
^ person described had been literally put out of being 
®fcre he believed, we are bound to regard the death 
M which he had passed as the spiritual condition of 
iiacti7e, conscious human person, which is confirmed 
7 the antithesis of ' condemnation ' and * life.* In the 
nedause the opposite of 'life* is called 'condemna- 
bn,* in the other it is called * death ;' whence we 
ibr that the condemnation and the death refer to the 
une state. And since condemnation denotes a moral 
Blation to God, and not any loss of conscious being, it 
i justly inferred that such is the meaning of the inter- 
bogeable term ' death.' A similar passage occurs in the 
^ Epistle of John : ' We know that we have passed 
rom death unto life because we love the brethren. He 
bitloveth not his brother abideth in death.* (1 John 
ii. 14.) The life manifested itself by the * love ' of 
^uch it consisted, as the death did by the hatred that 
^ of its nature. But love and hate are moral qualities, 
ltd the latter as much as the former pre-supposes a 
oitscious, personal being in which it inheres. 

When Paul cried out against the fetters of sin and 
i^iaery, *Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
tef he had no idea that the condition he had just 
i^Bcrihed, and which he sums up in the word * death,' 
^ the absence of personaHty, consciousness, or human 
■^ture. All the personal attributes were in full force, 
^^ in * captivity to the law of sin,' which answers to 
^ import of spiritual death. * To be carnally minded 
IB death ; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.' 
(Romans viii. 6.) What better warrant need we for 

s 
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speaking of the carnal or depraved state of limg me& 
as ' spiritual death ' P That the term death was applied 
to the state of a conscions personal being because he 
was destitute of the sanctifying, peaoe-giving spirit, is 
manifest from the context. ' They that are after the 
flesh (dead) do mind the things of the flesh.' * Becaoie 
the carnal mind is enmity (active mindf but ia^hai 
state) against God ; for it is not subject to the kw of 
Gt)d, neither indeed can be,' and in such state it 'cannot 
please Gt>d.' The Grentiles who were ' alienated from 
the life of God ' (Ephesians iv. 18) were surely in that 
sense dead. But in what did the death consist? 
Certainly not in loss of personal being ; but, as the 
context teaches, in a bad moral and sentient state in 
relation to God — vanity, a darkened understanding) 
hardness of heart, lasciviousness, undeanness with 
greediness. 

Referring to another Greek word (vecpoc)) ^ 
same distinction of spiritual death appears, as applied 
to men, who in point of personality were as much aHve 
at the time as the righteous. ' Let the dead buiy their 
dead ' (Matthew viii. 22) is inexplicable except on the 
understanding that the spiritually dead were to ho? 
those of themselves who were naturally dead. Nor cen 
any other sense be put upon Paul's description of the 
Ephesians in their pre-Christian state: 'Who weie 
dead in trespasses and sins ' (Ephesians iL 1) ; or hii 
address to the Colossians : * You being dead in joo' 
sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hftth Be 
quickened together with Him, having forgiven you ** 
trespasses.' (Colossians ii. 13.) So far from th^ 
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King any suspension of existence in these dead persons, 
xiDacions existence was a necessity of the state indicated 
&f trespasses and sins. The call, * Awake, thou that 
ileq)e6t, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
theeHght' (Ephesians v. 14), could be a summons 
neitlier from natural death nor trom, non-existence, but 
bm, moral and spiritual death, in which torpor in 
lehtion to spiritual things might co-exist with mental 
i&d animal actdvity. 

It is evident that the death which sin works may be 
mUsed, in part at least, while personal existence re- 
mains intact, and therefore the death must be something 
quite distinct from loss of personal being. Nay more, 
teeing such spiritual death as results from sin requires 
i conscious, personal being for its subject, it follows 
Ait while penal spiritual death remains, the person to 
whom it belongs must also remain. And to say the 
inal stroke will end both the spiritual death and the 
peiBon, really implies that the final stage of retribution 
will not be death at all, but its entire removal. What- 
ever of death there may be must come before that 
ttBoe, for it would be the cessation of death. But if 
>0) destructionists fight against the truth in asserting 
^ death means cessation of conscious being. 

The destructionist*s definition of death is so 
^horoTighly refuted by the foregoing Scriptures, that it 
WJmes interesting to inquire how his ingenuity will 
'^l to evade their force. To leave the argument un- 
•**wered would have been fatal to his T^^hole theory. 
Accordingly Mr. White comes forward to inform us 
^t the passages which attribute penal death to living 

s2 
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men nse the word ^ prolepticaZly in anticipation of » 
future result.* * When the nnregenerate are called "tie 
dead," the usage ia proleptic or anticipatory/ i.e., of what 
they will be in the future world.* 

How little this far-fetched and gratuitous explftDft- 
tion, introduced to help a theory out of its straits, will 
bear scrutiny may be seen if we apply it to some of iii« 
passages for which it is intended. Our Lord sajs the 
believer * is passed from death unto life.' Take * death' 
proleptically, on the understanding that the essence of i 
life is conscious being, which was doubtless possessed 
by the person both before and after he believed, and it \ 
means, is passed from actual life with the prospect of 
death to actual life without the prospect of death; i^ 
from actual life to actual life, the change being onlj in 
the prospect. But was the vital change not actnaUj 
efPected in the regenerate P If not, the destructionists 
are wrong in teaching that a subjective change is the 
immediate efPect of union with Christ. The sense is 
not improved by taking * life ' proleptically (which con- 
sistency would demand); for then it would mean 'is 
passed from actual life with the prospect of death, to 
actual life with the prospect of life,' involving still no 
present real change, but merely an anticipatoiy one. 
When the disciples knew they had * passed from death 
unto life* because they loved the brethren, was not the 
new * love * itself a chief ingredient of the * life * ? H it 
was, then the change was emergence out of pree^^ 
death, and immediate acquisition of present life. When 
the conscience-stricken penitent cried, ' Who shall de- 

♦ White, pp. 402—404. 
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De from the body of this death ? * was it merely 
he prospect of * this death ' ? Impossible : for we 
e death had already been struggling within him 
) him nnder its power, making him do what he 
and he declares the evil was ^present * with him. 
9 to suppose the quickening of the Colossians 
•hesians from death in trespasses and sins was 
change of prospect ? An ordinary reader, look- 
the context, would conclude that as they were 
laly dead in trespasses and sins, and after the 
ling were raised up and made to sit together in 
ly places in Christ Jesus, and as it brought them 
ieath in sins and carnality to be forgiven * all 
ses,' the quickening must have been an actual 
tfcion of life, and the persons, before receiving 
b, must have been really dead in a corresponding 



un. The life of believers and the death of un- 
rs are predicated in the same tense, and therefore 
Ieath ascribed to the unrighteous was proleptic, 
t be the life ascribed to the righteous, not only 
the two are placed in juxtaposition, but where 

alone is mentioned ; and then too all our present 
ion of salvation evaporates by prolepsis into a 
uticipation. ' Grod hath given to us eternal life,* 
then mean, will give it to us in the future. ' He 
.th the Son hath life ; and he that hath not the 

God hath not life,' would mean. He that hath 
m is dead with the prospect of life ; and he 
ath not the Son of Grod is dead without the 
5t of life (though by the way, it is not easy to 
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see how either could be then dead if conscioiu beiiUT 
was the essence of life). * Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst,* would 
mean, He shall thirst all his days, bnt shall anticipate 
not thirsting in the fnture world. * The water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
np into everlasting life/ wonld onlj mean that he 
should continue without the life in this world with the 
prospect of getting it hereafter. * Yield yourselves unto 
God as those that are alive from the dead,* might be 
paraphrased, as those who are dead, but hope to he 
alive from the dead. * I live ; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me : and the life which I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of Gk)d,' would be ik 
same as if Paul had said, I am dead, but hope to live u 
the world to come; and the life of faith in the Son rf 
God which I naic lice is death with the prospect of life.* 
Wo presume many destructionists as earnestly as 
ourselves would shun such mutilation of precious truth, 
and promptly declare the life predicated of beHeyen*^' 
proleptiCj but real and actual in the present world. But 
then consistency will compel them to admit that p^ 
lepsis no more belongs to the death afi&rmed of the 
unregenerate than it does to the life of the saved in vH^ 
temporal probation. Consequently, the proleptic deric* 
utterly fails to explain away the Scriptural eridene* 
that the primitive death resulting from sin is actnaBj 
begun and carried on in sinners during their preec^^ 
conscious existence, and therefore cannot consist in th' 
loss of conscious being. 

♦ 1 John V. 11, 12 ; John itr. 14 ; Rom. vi. 18 ; Gal. ii. 20. 
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DestractioiiistB liave a perfect right to seek light 
^^ the death penalty of Adam's sin ; though their 
^^•hility to find support there for their theory might 
"tf have led them to consider seriously whether they 
^ not adopted an erroneous view of death. Mr. 
Hiite says the death incurred by Adam's sin wa.s 
Dthing ' else than extinction — a death like that which 
Unials have died on this globe since the beginning,'* 
is reason for the statement is the silence of the 
mratiye as to anything more. What theory worthy of 
flcussion would bear this style of interpretation ? 
17 Mr. White's : * No word is said ' of the loss of 
iOflcions being, or of a longer or shorter process of 
Gaining ' extinction/ or whether the death should be 
mply that of an animal, or of the ' complex ' soul of 
4am, or that the soul would survive the death of the 
)dj. If, as Mr. White says, * in his hand were placed, 
erhaps, countless immortalities for his descendants,' 
mention is made of it in the narrative. We do not 
^^e conclude that these things are untrue; but 
b. White ought so to conclude if he tested them by 
hb canon by which he denies the orthodox view ; t.e., 
KoUiing on the subject is true if not mentioned in that par- 
^'cular place. No doubt, many great truths were present 
to the mind of Adam in his perfect state which are not 
'coorded in the brief account of Moses. Even if Adam's 

• 

%>u>rance of the nature of his soul and the import of 
^fiftth were proved, it would not follow that his soul 
^ mortal, or that his death was personal extinction. 
^ tlie theory of extinction were true, its advocates 

• White, pp. 110, 434. 
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would have to admit that millions of men must hft^ 
been altogether ignorant of it who were nevertlielM 
liable to snfEer it in hell. The position, that justice 
requires that a probationer shall comprehend the M 
import of the rewards and punishments possible to him, 
is falsified by our inability to comprehend all that is 
meant by * eternal life.' 

But was the mind of Adam so blank as is alleged in 
respect to the nature of his soul and his capability of 
suffering far more than natural death ? It is suggested 
that he would infer from the kind of death obeervaUe 
among brutes that the death threatened to him in case 
of disobedience was simply the same. Then he would 
not infer death in hell. But we haye no mention of any 
death which he might observe in Paradise. Probahly 
he would reflect that he was a creature of a far higher 
order than brutes, having godlike mental powers, 
conscience, responsibility, all the faculties and sns- 
ceptibilities of a superior nature, the knowledge of 
personal spiritual union with God, and lordship •* 
God's vicegerent over the earth, — endowments placing 
him immeasurably above the animal creation around 
him ; that life and death were put before him as thef 
were not before any other species, and had a significance 
for him far transcending all they meant for brntes; 
that his Maker had evidently given him a nature which 
they did not possess, — thoughts, knowledge, accounta- 
bility, aspirations, of which they were incapable, tfd 
a future which they could neither realize nor conceive; 
that life could not but import vastly more than con- 
being, and death than decease. And if ^ 
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Qental natare "was like tliat of his posterity, lie would 
ind it hard or impossible to think of himself, the ego, 
a non-existent in the future. Moreover, if Adam 
Aderstood his paradisial life to mean a blessed state 
f being, he could hardly avoid regarding death, its 
pposite, as far more than cessation of animal life. So 
inch for the probable reasoning of Adam on a com- 
aiison of himself with sarrounding animals. 

Bat, not to mention his opportunities of gaining 
liowledge by his communings with God, whose * voice * 
ppears to have been famihar to Adam, the law itself, 
8 recorded, was given in such marked form and with 
Qch dread solemnity as were suited to impress him 
nth the idea of a tremendous doom for transgression — 
oine extreme, unfathomed ruin, with which the death 
^ a beast could not compare. Nor is it in our power 
decide that his conception of its awful magnitude 
ell short of ours. 

Then again, if the alleged omission implied Adam*s 
S&orance of all beyond animal death, the same igno- 
"•iice would be inferable in respect to Moses, the his- 
^^'nan, and his people. The ideas of a world of 
*tribution for men after death were sufficiently familiar 
^ Hoses and the Israelites to prove the inference un- 
•onnd. And if to * surely die ' did not exclude all 
^^pt animal death in the language of Moses, neither 
*^ it in the mind of Adam. Even we, to whom the 
*rtainty of a future state with its great rewards and 
^^hments is well known, often speak of natural 
^th as involving it all. We speak of the dissolution 
"^ body and soul as supremely awful, not for what it is 
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in itself, but for its irrevocable sequel, though we maker^ 
mention of aught but death. And no doubt it had 
associations in the words of Old Testament writers. 
When Mr. Constable* sajs the sentence, ' Dust 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return,* defines thepeniL'^ 
of death previously threatened, and thus shows "^i 
denoted animal death, he mistakes a part for the wholA 
On the same principle a definition of death might lie 
also found in the sentence, ' Cursed is the ground fior 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the dajs of 
thy life,* or, * in the sweat of thy face shalt thou efti 
bread.' (Grenesis iii. 17 — 19.) Even on the principle of 
interpretation adopted by Mr. Constable, return to the 
dust was only a part of that death, and a miserable state 
of sweat, and sorrow, and toil was another pari Nor 
does return to the dust necessarily involve extinctioii of 
the conscious being. If Solomon's words may be taken •« 
a comment on those of Moses, it is clear, that, retain to 
dust is but that part of the death penalty which falls on 
the body ; for * then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto Gk)d Who i 
gave it." (Ecclesiastes xii. 7.) Hence Mr. ConstaHe* 
statement that * Adam knew very well what death wa* 
in one sense (= animal death), and in one serue onijiil 
is a mere assertion with overwhelming probabihty 
against it ; and therefore his allegation that the ortho* 
dox view makes God unjust in placing Adam under a 
law, the sanctions of which he could not know, is one <» 
those reckless charges which extinctiomsts delight ^ 
hurl against all who oppose their theory. 

• Page 30. t Page 29. 
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is certain Adam suffered in his moral and sentient 
tion hj the withdrawal of Divine favour and peace, 
oald he snfEer anything that was not penal P And 
ih loss was penal it was included in the death 
Bd to the breach of law ; and jet it was suffered, 
"t at least, prior to bodily death. So far as the 
at goes much more is said about the moral and 
oal loss than the animal. Against limiting the 
tenings to the death of the body, John Wesley 
says,' To afi&rm this is flatly and palpably to make 
i liar. . . . For, it is evident, Adam did not die 
a sense, .*'in the day that he ate thereof." He 
in the sense opposite to this death above nine 
red years.' Again, ' And in that day his body 
ise began to die, — became obnoxious to weakness, 
ess, pain ; all preparatory to the death of the body, 
ti naturally led to eternal death.'* 
his view is confirmed by the New Testament allu- 
The loss of the Divine image may be fairly 
dered a part of the penalty of Adam*s sin, and 
ifore a part of the death for &In. Now the restora- 
to that image, effected by redemption, was to a 
of moral and spiritual blessing. The new man of 
Christian life was a soul * renewed in knowledge after 
mage of Him that created him* (Colossians iii. 10), 
new man, which after Gt>d is created in righteousness 
irne holiness,^ (Ephe8iansiv.24) If these references 
> man*s fall, moral and spiritual evil is much more 
lent in the penal consequences of sin than loss of 
XT conscious being or animal life. The more wo 

♦ Works, vol. vi., pp. 68, 272. 



look into the death penalty of Adam's transgression, H^ 
more fntile appears the endeaToar to extract from i'J 
Bome support for the modem theory of eztinctioD. 

The natnre of the death incurred by Adam's s^ 
may be gathered from the nature of death in Him W^^ 
died as Adam's snbstitnte. Assoredly Christ's dcati 
was not extinction of the person, or loss of Cffosaont 
buing ; for as He gave np the ghost He commended Hit 
s[jirit into the hands of the Father, and was immediilcl/ 
with the forgiven malefactor in paradise. Nowifdntb 
did not mean extinction of being when saffered nn- 
rionsly by tbe second Adam, it is not likely that nail* 
import in the Adamic Ian. 

To reply that Hie divinity prevented His eitineteffl 
is to admit that whatever was the reason or preventasg 
caase, in point of /act. He died, and yet never endnnd 
that which dcstmctionists declare to be of the v)tj 
essence of death. Hence it may be concladed lii^ 
notion of the nataro of death is erroneons. 

What has been addnced against strict anniliililiix' 
in the first section of this chapter refnted by imticip*- 
tion the attempt to make ' the second death ' sobeemenl 
to extinctionism. We agree with Mr. White thattl" 
second must bear ' some Uheneit t« the first death.' Bat 
his ridicnliog points of ' generic likeness ' which w 
opponents would never even suggest is a speciea ■* 
sophistry which can deceive none bnt the soperfiaJ " 
the prejudiced ; e.g., between ' corporeal dissolution ' »■* 
' everlasting suffering.' Stating our own case, wa sho«W 
say there is obvious likeness between the sepantioi"'' 
Bonl from body and separation of the man from "" . 
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' all blessing ; between deprivation of the possi- 
)f the life that now is and deprivation of the 
lity of the Divine and heavenly ; between the over- 
defeat, failnre, ruin comprehended in natural 
and the deeper rain of sinking into final woe, van- 
i by the strokes of judgment ; between the penal 
ber of the first woe, and the same character of the 
Each is an extraordinary downward stage in 
)ct8 of sin. But the dangerous error of destruction- 
s in overlooking the strong points of unlikeness ; 
tween the form of the first and second death : 
n the extent of the two ; the one of body only, the 
of both body and soul, which, from the totally 
nt nature of the soul, must be a totally different 
3 of death : between the widely different degrees of 
ad misery in the two ; between the duration of the 
he first over in a brief space of time, the other 
oing always. 

^e second were simply the first repeated, then, 
ing to Mr. White's teaching, it ought to be 
ed by the intelligent soul, for so he makes it in 
1 death ; but in the second death, as expounded 
1 and his friends, body and soul are extinguished 
er. Thus they too make an important difference 
it suits their purpose. The points we have 
ited sufficiently account for both contrast and 
ude, and yet keep clear of the imaginary likeness 
destructionists are so anxious to set up. 
le exponents of extinction tell us the second death 
result of redemption. But how so, if the subjects 
pt in bej^'* only for the purpose of punishment ? 
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How does the object of redemption, which was to retiore, 
require such survival of the irretrievably corrupt ? W^ 
presume it is not meant that there was some phjsici^ 
virtue in the work of redemption which so acts on tfc::^ 
soul as to prevent its going to nothing, especiallj ^ 
some destructionists hold that it is kept in being by « 
sort of constant miracle. Is the soul kept in ezisteiKw 
because it has not yet received the full punishment due 
under the mediatorial probation ? For aught we know, 
there may be the same moral necessity for keeping it in 
being for ever. But in such case it is misleading to 
call it the result of redemption. It might as reasonsUj 
be said the original death which fell on Adam was the 
result of the holy estate in which he was created. See- 
ing it is for primitive purposes only, and leaves no pos- 
sibility of exchange for any of the blessings of ledemp. | 
tion, it would be more exact to say the second death 
is the result of sin under the moral government of God. 
It seems to us that to call the existence of irrecoverablj 
wicked and miserable souls a fruit of redemption is desti- 
tute of Scriptural warrant, and a libel on the Redeemer. 

If the facts agreed with the hypothesis under nofcioe, 
the forced existence of hopelessly fallen souls could ml 
be regarded as the penal consequence of sin, and there* 
fore must have been included in that death which iB ^ 
wages of sin. 

Nay, further, this battery, which was to ha^ ^ 
molished orthodoxy, may be readily turned agaiJ** 
destructionism by reference to the precise language o* 
Scripture. The devil * was cast into the lake of fire^"^ 
brimstone where the beast and the false prophet aie- 
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^t ^ dear, then, that the fire had not pnt the beast and 
*^fle prophet out of being ; nor ever would it, for it is 
^xxi^mediatelj added, * and they shall be tormented day 
^xi.d night for ever and ever.' (Revelation xx. 10.) 
A'liig is in harmony with the influence which the danger 
of the second death was intended to have on men during 
tbeir probation. Consisting of eternal punishment, it 
'Was adapted to fill the sinner with extreme dread, and 
rouse him to effort lest it should become his doom. 
Hence, to avoid it, is matter of the highest moment, and 
of gracious promise : ' He that overcometh shall not be 
luirt of the second death.' (Revelation ii. 11.) But if 
the second death is the utter end of soul and body by 
oonsumption in a vast fire, it would seem that under 
the dicumstances, however painful the preliminaries, 
tlie actual termination could not be the great object of 
divtd, but the only point of relief in the dire future on 
which the eye could rest. Because, ' death and hell were 
cast into the lake of fire, which ' is the second death ' (Re- 
"^lation XX. 14), and thus ceased, it is contended that the 
®&ct of casting men into the same lake must be the cessa- 
tioQ of their souls and bodies. But that is to confound 
^ person with an abstraction, a real with an ideal thing. 
Death and Hades ' are mere personifications of the state 
of zoen (the real entities) who shall have been dead and 
^ Hades. Dropping the figures of speech, the casting 
Death and Hades ' into the lake is the discontinuance, 
JHrt of any entity or person, but of the states appro- 
priately represented by this figurative language, denoting 
^t natural death and detention in the intermediate 
*tate where retribution was but partial, are no more. 
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B J another figure of speecli, the process of vanqnisl^. 
ing ' Death and Hades * is represented as similar to ^lii 
hy which evil men and angels are finally yanqTiished; 
namely, by casting them into the lake. If extinctionists 
insist that the fate of ' Death and Hades ' is in oU re- 
spects identical with the death of the persons cast into 
the lake, it will be incumbent upon them to show how 
material fire, which they say instmmentally consnmes 
the being of men and devils, can act upon and consniBd 
the abstractions of * Death and Hades ; ' how it is the 
second death to them as well as to men ; how the death 
of ' Death and Hades ' in the lake can be a procesif as the 
second is said to be to men; how any sense canbe 
attached to literally casting * Death and Hades* into 
the lake ; and why the fire should annihilate ' Death and 
Hades * instantly, and yet take perhaps thousands d 
years in consuming a man. Manifestly, the language is 
figurative in the highest degree ; and if so interpreted, 
it is needless to insist that because the second death 
terminates the subjection of men to the reign of the 
first * Death and Hades,' it must therefore terminate their 
conscious being. The resemblance is sufficient, if ^ 
understand that in each case God will destroy according ' 
to the nature of the subject ; which in neither case will 
amount to a cessation of personal existence. 

Moreover, if to men the casting into the lake is 
essentially a repetition of the first, that is, natural death» 
how can it be at the same time the extinction of Ae W? 
On the theory of extinction when death is cast in, it tf \ 
rather a renewal of the first. It brings over again whs* ; 
took place in the first. Now, seeing this interpretation ] 
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'^es the lake reprodnce the first death in the case of 
'^ and exactly the contrary with ' Death and Hades,' 
• i evidently incorrect. 

Let the destmctionist carry ont his argument to its 
^timate result, and he cannot stop short of that utter 
inihilation which he feels bound to deny. There is 
isolutely nothing left of Death and Hades ; and if the 
ise of men must be parallel, there ought to be nothing 
ft of them, not even the ' ashes ' on the * floor * of hell, 
nt as he shrinks from that untenable conclusion, he 
Quid do well to retire also from his imaginary half- 
By house, where all is annihilated except the uncon- 
sioos substance. 

In his list of words 'generally employed by New 
'estament writers to warn wicked men of their future 
oom,' Mr. White sets down to kill (kiroKTeivta) , and 
bQs us to ' kill with death ' (Revelation ii. 23) is ' the 
tumgest expression to denote absolute extinction.'* 
^ow, if it were so, and Mr. White's theory were true, 
ve might naturally expect to find that Christ and His 
apostles selected these terms to set forth the ultimato 
bom of the lost. But it turns out that neither kill 
w^vocrccKw), nor will hill with death (awoKrevd ey davartf) 
« ever applied in Scripture to the final doom of the 
<>8t The three instances cited by Mr. White will not 
ftrre his purpose. * I will kill her children with death,' 
■^ the punishment impending over the adherents of 
^ Jezebel then infesting the Thyatiran Church, and 
^oied what would take place in sight of the Churches 
^ Agia Minor, as John Wesley says * by the plague, or 

* Pages 386, 388, 440. 
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some manifest token of G-od's hand.' The same won^ 
are used in the sixth chapter in reference to tempooW 
judgments : ' and power was given nnto them over i^ 
fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and wi^ 
hunger, and with death (pestilence), and with the beaste 
of the earth ; ' corresponding to the * four sore judg- 
ments upon Jerusalem, the sword, and the famine, and 
the noisome beast, and the pestilence.' (Ezekiel zi?. 21.) 
Plainly, to * kill her children with death ' was no de- 
scription of the second death. 'The letter kille<Ji 
(2 Corinthians iii. 6) and * sin . . . slew me ' (RomttS 
vii. 11), refer unmistakably, not to the world hereafter, 
but to effects produced on the mind in the presnt 
course of probation. 

In one of the favourite texts of the destmctionistB, 
' Fear not them which kill the body, but are not aUeio 
kill the soul : but rather fear Him which is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell ' (Matthew x. 28), i* 
is remarkable that our Lord does not apply the stfnA 
word to the future doom as to the infliction of death bj 
man. For the latter he uses kill (dtrocrvcVw), both as to 
man's ability to kill the body, and inability to kiHtitf 
soul ; but coming to what God may do, He chang* 
the term, and says * destroy (iLwoXiaai) both soul and 
body in hell . ' Consi dering then, that this, * the strongeet 
expression to denote absolute extinction,* to * kill irf*» 
death,' or even the verb to kill, is never once used to 
describe the future doom of the lost, it would not be 
unreasonable to infer that Christ and His apostles 
depicting the future destiny of the wicked careWv 
refrained from using the terms most expressive of ^' 
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are not, however, to press this inference, 
ban possible the question of utter per- 

was not within the scope of their dis- 
h if we have shown how futile is the 
countenance for destructionism from 
use of the word to kill.* 
tionism misinterprets destruction.f 
r remarks already made, under the head 
00 obviously appropriate to destruction 
on here. 

struction of the persistently impenitent 
tate has been proved by our examination 
ng under the name of death. It is also 
the sufferings produced by an undying 
seless fire, by shame and everlasting con- 
re-suppose a conscious subject. It is of 
torment.* Referring to the punishment 
ight come to inflict upon them, the un- 
poke of it, now as * destruction,* and 
nent.' (Mark i. 24, Matthew viii. 29.) 

is a state of positive infliction, necessi- 
al consciousness of the subject, destruc- 

page 409) says, * ** To kill the soul " ucqaestion- 
lestroy its life, in the same literal sense as that 
ire able to " kill the body." * We answer — (1) 

of seeking to beg the question by foisting in 
dll the soul was impossible, because it could 

as the body could. (3) To destroy the life of 
i very di£ferent thing from destroying the life of 

is not affirmed by our Lord that the soul would 
. (6) The * literal * sense means very different 

very different cases. 

aning of destruction in Scripture, see previous 

lation, 2 (a), 

t2 
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tion (being but anotlier name for the same thing) cao< 

not denote the exact contrary. This is confirmed ty 

the clear declaration that the award of the beast and 

the false prophet was not a torment preliminary to their 

extinction, but a state of being * tormented day Mid 

night for ever and ever.' (Revelation xx. 10.) The 

same punishment of the condemned is again descrihed 

as * indignation and wrath,' which without an existent 

object would make pitiful jargon ; as * tribniation and 

anguish ' (Romans ii. 8, 9), which require a conscious 

subject; again, as being cast * into outer darkness,' where 

••• 
there is * weeping and gnashing of teeth' (Matthew Tia 

12, xxii. 13), as being cast into a furnace of fire, where 

••• 
there is * wailing and gnashing of teeth.' (Matthew nu- 

42, 50) . Who were to weep, and wail, and gnash the teeth, 
but the doers of iniquity? But all this pre-supposes con- 
tinued personal consciousness in the darkness and fii^ 

• 

It would avail not to reply that the destniction i* 
something suhsequent to the suffering in the fire; for^* 
is manifestly a synonym of these other names, and de* 
scribes the same doom of the lost. Then, further, « 
destruction signified the act of terminating oomooob 
being, with the consequent penal nothingness, it iB •* 
great a contrast to the endurance of the darkness, th^ 
fire, the worm, the thrusting out of the kingdom, ^^ 
miseries of Gehenna, the indignation and wrath, »** 
tribulation and anguish, the shame and contempti ^ 
night is to day. But in that case the terror with whi<* 
the predictions of destruction are clothed is unaccoui^*' 
ably out of place. In the Scriptural view the * shanJ* 
and contempt ' are contemporaneous with the 'life; 
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odignation and wrath ' with the * glory, honour, and 
imortality ; ' the * tribulation and anguish ' with the 
jlory, honour, and peace ; ' weeping and gnashing in 
ater darkness with a place in the kingdom of heaven ; 
railing and gnashing with the shining forth of the 
ighteous * as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.' 

In a large proportion of cases, the New Testament 
•pplies the words destroy, destruction (aitdXkvfii and 
arwXeia) to natural death; in others it denotes tem- 
Kmd loss, waste, or damage ; in others it points to 
he fature doom of the wicked without determining 
whether it be a conscious or unconscious state, which 
uts to be ascertained from other places. The pervasive 
lotion which underlies the uses of the word is loss of 
fl that is good or desirable ; e.^., in a nation it denotes 
he loss of its goods, organization, land, power, dignity, 
njojment; in a vessel, its ceasing to be whole, and 
^^ losing its beauty and worth ; in an animated body, 
^ stoppage of its functions ; in a sentient spiritual 
tttity, the loss of all which could render existence 
csirable, as love, joy, peace, virtue, happiness, the 
^vour of God — amounting to a degradation deeper 
^ extinction of being. 

The destruction or perdition of the world to come 
*y be realized to some extent in the present, and, 
iroagh mercy, may be escaped by repentance. Christ 
ttnetoseek and save the already *lost' (aVoXciiXoi;). 
lie condition represented by the wandering, sinning 
•id suffering prodigal is represented as 'lost* and 
fcad' (Luke xv. 24 — 32) ; but the experience of that 
^graded state betrays not the slightest tendency to 
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diminished consciousness. In respect to destitation of 
his father *s favour, communion, and blessing, he had it 
in exceeding measure, with its grovelling wretchedness 
in consequence ; but no sign appears of anj tendencj to 
terminate or abate his conscious being. If the lost con- 
dition of man ere Christ saves him is germane in nature 
to his final destruction, it follows that in the latter, as ini 
the former, the conscious person will remain vrithou^ 
any tendencj to become extinct by what it suffers. Th^ 
incalculable difference in duration does not affect t^ 
similarity of nature. Nor is there a single instance 
the New Testament inconsistent with this view, or ":^ 
quiring destruction of the wicked to be understood 41 
loss of conscious existence. 

11. Destructionism misrepresents the question of 
immortality in its bearings on the question of etena/ 
punishment.* The advocates of extinction persistentlj 
assume, and emphatically assert, that the doctrine of ffl^- 
Icss punishment must stand or fall with that of the soul's 
natural immortality. There is some ambiguity ftboat 
the phrase * natural immortality.' When argumentB v» 
directed against it as if it signified that man's soul, 10^ 
the being of God, was incapable of annihilation by«»y 
will or power whatever, the effort is perfectly supff* 
fluous, so far as we and many others are oonoeiDfiu' 
We never dreamt of any such immortality in tk 
creature. But taking it to mean that eveiy humas 
soul is fitted by its nature, and intended by its Creit^ 
to exist for ever, while we firmly believe it tniei •^ 
consider that all the assaults recently made againsii^ 

* Sec previooB section of this cbapter 2 {S), 
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'^^Te miserably failed, we beg to assure the assailants 

tliat if all the philosophic proofs of immortality were 

^^loded, we should still feel bound to believe in the 

^Jpead tmih of eternal punishment because it is clearly 

^^vealed. Our principal reasons for accepting it are docu - 

zn.entary rather than metaphysical, the authority of the 

I^Tine Scriptures rather than the deductions of philo- 

aophj, the categorical deliverance of the doctrine rather 

'tbKn. its indirect involvement in some other truth. When, 

"therefore, opponents imagine they have overthrown the 

dcctrine of eternal punishment, by overthrowing that of 

Uunortality, we are sure they have only done the latter 

in their own imagination ; and even if they had done it 

Qfiectually, the doctrine of endless punishment would 

liSTe remained immovably fixed in the Word of God. 

Nay, more ; if no other evidence of immortality were 
iddncible, its truth would still follow from the Scriptural 
*nitli that every man will receive a doom of eternal 
UisB or woe. The awards foretold of the righteous and 
wicked are such as necessitate the eternal existence of 
^ persons to whom they shall accrue. Immortality of 
tlie Bonl does not more surely involve eternal awards 
ftan eternal awards involve immortality.* 

12. When we inquire for the Scripture proofs adduced 

« 

^ support of this eccentric dogma, we find they all fail, 
^ many of them consist in passages twisted from their 
Proper design, and from their natural harmony with the 
•"i^bgy of faith : a process by which Scripture may be 
**^ to teach anything. We have only space for a 
"fief notice of the following. 

* See Appendix IL, on Immortality. 
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Colossians i. 20. The expression ' by Him ' (the Sc 
' to reconcile all things nnto Himself,' is fondlj daim 
as proof that after its accomplishment every part 
creation shall be in healthy, harmonious union with Gk 
The idea, however, is taken to the passage, not edno, 
from it. *A11 things' cannot be taken with absoL^ 
universality of creation ; for a considerable proportz< 
is and always was in perfect accord with God's wtR 
and, therefore, having never been at enmity, cannoi bi 
reconciled to Him. The attempted explanation is M 
the unf alien creatures Sive preserved in ^rm^my with God; 
which only heightens the absurdity by making the word 
bear two meanings in one place as applied to the M® 
and unfallen, the latter meaning being altogether inap- 
propriate. To speak of those being restored to life who 
were never dead, or brought back to their native iBnd 
wh6 never left it, would not surpass the puerility whico 
talks of reconciling those who were never at vamnce* 

* All things ' here no more includes every mind and 
atom in creation than every man, animal, and thing ^ 
the globe is included in the phrase, 'was preached to 
every creature which is under heaven.' (Verse 23.) 
And this view is confirmed by the difference in ^ 
enumerations of things in the sixteenth verse and tfi^ 
twentieth. The things created were all * that are in heave* 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether thfij 
be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powert* 
which probably include the powers of darkness. *-U 
things ' said to be reconciled are only * in earth ' and *!* 
heaven,' which is perfectly consistent with the ide» tl*' 
His atoning death availed for Jews and Gentiles, or fo 
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&e Clinrcli triamphant and militant; for, as John 
Wesley sajs on verse 18 : * From the whole (creation) 
He now[desoends to the most eminent part, the Chnrch.* 
To all the universe He holds the relation of Creator. 
(Verses 16, 17.) Bnt to the members of His Church, 
"whether in heaven or earth. He also holds the relation 
of Reconciler, 'through the blood of His cross.' That 
tk foil effect of the reconciliation is not unconditionally 
muTersal further appears from the contingency implied 
in the twenty-third verse, * If ye continue in the faith 
grounded and settled, and be not moved away from the 
hope of the Gt)spel.' 

* All things consist ' by Christ. But if consistence 
were the same as reconciliation, as some seem to contend, 
n would prove that all things are already reconciled, 
wag before the extinction of natural and moral evil ; 
which is contrary to palpable fact. 

Again : taking ' all things ' universally, the result 
Pleached by destructionists would not be universal 
^^conciliation ; for they leave a large part of both the 
hninan and angelic species for ever in a state below 
conscious existence, and yet short of annihilation. How 
^•n they be said to be reconciled to Him, who are never 
'^stored to His likeness or favour ? To reconcile a part, 
•nd reduce the rest to endless dormancy, or to nothing, 
^onld be such a reconciliation as might well make 
^fistmctionists glad to relinquish their universal inter- 
pretation of * all things,' which disagrees with the tenor 
^ Scripture as much as it does with the immediate 
context. 

John vi. 67. * As the living Father hath sent Mo, 
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and I live by the Father : so he that eateth Me shall 
live by Me.' ' As ' (icaOwc) denotes likeness, but in wba^ 
respect must be determined bj the connection. 'One 
(IS We are ' (John zvii. 11) and ' That thej may be one ! 
as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 1 in Thee ' (John xriLi 
11, 23) cannot mean the same absolute oneness of natar^ 
but the spiritual union of saints with Christ and Grod. !^ 
be ^ righteous even as He is righteous ' (1 Johniii. 7) c^ 
mean no more than likeness derived from participation 
so to live by Christ a« He lives by the Father, cannot ni^^ 
that existence is derived in the same way, but that^ ^ 
derive our spiritual life from Christ somewhat as Jffe 
derives His ineffable being from the Father. That the 
life we derive is our spiritual life, and not mere existeooe; 
is evident from the fifty-third verse, where Jesus s&jb 
those who did not eat His flesh and drink His blood, 
* had no life in them.* Inasmuch as they were existent 
at the time, the life must mean something else tbft^ 
existence. And the figurative language throughout tl^ 
discourse, such as eating and drinking for believisgt 
confirms this view of the spiritual character of the li^ 
He gives. ; 

It is surprising that the advocates of extinctioiitV^ 
insist that life and death always mean the same thii>gB 
respectively, should rely so much on this discourse, whfl^ 
the terms manifestly bear different senses ; eg,, verse ^t 
the death which the manna-eating fathers suffered vtf 
surely not identical with that from which the eater oi 
the heavenly Bread should be preserved. 

Matthew x. 28. Great stress is laid by the advocates 
of destruction upon the difference between to 'kiB'u^ 
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to * destroy,' in our Lord's warning: *Fear not them 
"wliich kill the body, but are not able to kill the sonl : 
l>iit rather fear Him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.* It is specially nrged that to destroy, 
as applied to sonl and body in hell, denotes more than 
to'kilV as applied to natural death, or extinction of 
xutnral life. Agreed. Bnt what then ? Loss of con- 
sdoQS being ? That by no means follows. The death 
of the body is a calamity ; but to plunge both body and 
sonl into the second death, which is privation and ruin 
^thont end, is a far greater calamity, and accounts for 
tlie urgency of our Lord's exhortation. Man has much 
iDore reason to fear such a punishment than the cessa- 
tion of conscious being, which to one lost would really 
^ a release. 

Matthew xvi. 25 ; Luke ix. 24 and xvii. 33 ; John 
xii 25. Destructionism seeks a buttress in the words, 
*Wlio8oever will save his life shall lose it: but whoso- 
ever will lose bis life for My sake, the same shall save 
*^' It is tenaciously held that the pronoun * it ' refers 
^ the same thing in the two cases of losing and saving ; 
^^at is, to the loss and gain of conscious being. Read 

■ 

in that view, it makes the following nonsense : * Who- 
**ver will save his conscious existence shall lose his con- 
scious existence : and whosoever will lose his conscious 
existence for My sake, the same shall save his conscious 
existence.' So that the necessary condition of salvation 

• 

18 our willingness to pass out of conscious being. What 
^^d be further from the intention of the Great Teacher ? 
The evident meaning is, that he who sets the concerns 
of this life before those of the future will miss life 
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cteroal, and inherit an eternity of death ; and he wh( 
pursues the reverse course will secure life eternal, whid 
comprehends the blessedness of heaven.* 

Matthew iii. 12. * He will bum up the chaff wi# 
unquenchable fire,' claimed by destructionists in prc:^ 
of the utter consumption of the wicked as chaff is c^ 
sumed by the fire, we claim as a proof of endless pnn^^ 
ment. The resemblance of punishment in hell to ^ 
burning of chaff cannot be carried out in every particiii^ 
so as to make the soul combustible in the lake of fire; 
for the relation of that fire to the lost will only he in 
some respects the same as fire is to material substances. 

* Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.* * Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting &«/ 
could have no terror in the word * everlasting,* if the 
subject were not as lasting as the fire. The Baptistj 
alluding to the burning of winnowed chaff, intended » i 
likeness in the punishment of sinners to the fire which 
burned the chaff in severity, and an unlikeness in poin* 

♦ Mr. White saye, to take Mose it* in different aenaei wooM ; 

* be a great confusion of terms * (p. 409). But he ha« ^^^ ' 
to show this. Neither docs such interpretation need his patM 

* whosoever shall consign his soul to eternal misery for My*^ 
the same shall find it.* The vice of this mode of statement ^ 
that it reverses the order of conditions, making what a n^ 
does for the future world determine what he does in tlii<> 
whereas Christ's putting makes his conduct for this world deci» 
his lot in the future. The case is that of a man who chooMBtbe 
present life for his chief good, and consequently loses the bletf^ 
life of the future, which Mr. White so perverts when expresoB? 
it for his opponents as to make the man choose the loss of ^ 
future life, and consequently enjoy the good of the present. ^^ 
have shown above what * great confusion of terms' Mr. White i 
exposition makes. 
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of permanence. The one was quenchable and soon over; 
the other is nnqnenchable, and will never be over.* 

Revelation xx. 14. ' Death and hell were cast into 
the lake of fire.' True, death, snch as mortals suffer 
xiow, and hades (whether it be the grave or the inter- 
mediate state), personified in the description, are then 
no more, their work and power are gone for ever ; which 
is figuratively represented by their being cast into the 
lake of fire. But the men whom they cannot longer 
hold are sentenced ' according to their works : ' and the 
casting of the un^ved into the lake of fire is the second 
^th ; which, as they are real persons, and not mere 
personifications, is a conscious and sentient state. 

Matthew v. 29, 30. It is said, * The effect of cutting 
off the hand is literal perishing (inroXr/Tai). This 
fixes the signification of itwuXeia in relation to the whole 
Wj.' ATTwXeca is not applied in any part of the passage 
^ the whole body, which is supposed to be * cast into 
Gehenna.' And how its application to the arm where 
it is not applied to the whole body can * fix * its relation 
^ the whole body elsewhere is more than we can tell. 
^Q conclusion must be reached by some * gossamer ' 
^uread of argument spun out of intense desire. The 
comparison and the contrast are between a smaller and 
• greater loss — the loss of an arm from the living body, 
*^d the loss of the body itself, which may be widely 
different in the process, form, or effect. If destructionists 
We a right to think there are differences in some 

* We dispute Mr. Whitens assertion that ' this is an image 
^hich no orthodox preacher in modem times can be induced to 
employ,* though possibly some might omit it, lest destructionists 
dioold misanderstand or misrepresent it. 
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respects, we have an equal right to tbink there are 
differences inothersy so long as we retain the idea of loss, 
which is the radical point of comparison. 

Acts viii. 20. * Thy money perish with thee.' It is 
argued that to perceive the force of the cnwe on the 
money we must understand Simon Magus * might perish 
like his money, and his money like himself ' (White, 412). 
But what understanding can we have of a piece of coin 
l)erishing in the same way as a man is deprived of oon- 
scious being by the action of the lake of fire ? or tliftt 
the coin expires after the manner of a man's natonl 
death ? The citation of this passage illustrates tiie 
eagerness of destructionism to find for itself any shsdow 
of support. Ordinary intelligence will have no difficulty 
in understanding that while it meant destruction to 
both, each would perish in a way congruous with its 
nature: the money by violence, fusion, or loss; tiieman 
by those ever-enduring evils denounced against siiijSnd 
appropriate to a spiritual and immortal nature. 

2 Peter ii. 12. In re- translating * natural hrate 
beasts, made to be taken and destroyed.' Mr. White 
(p. 415) renders destruction * extinction ' {^dopa)y which 
is simply begging the question; for nowhere in theNe* 
Testament does it bear that sense. His purpose is to 
make it appear that the offenders alluded to shall be 
extinguished as the brutes. If Peter had distinctlj 
affirmed that the men's souls should perish as bmtes, 
we should have taken the intended likeness to be in the 
truth that both would perish, but each in a way corre- 
spondent to its own nature, and of which it was capaU^ 
But he makes no such affirmation. The likeness he 
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is in the irrational conduct of both. Further, 
own oormption,' in which the persons shall 
J perish ' appears to be, in part at least, their 
oormption, as with the ' men of corrupt minds ' 
lothy iii. 8) ; in and bj which element they shall 
)rly undone and lost — ruined in every interest by 
dlf-propagating moral corruption, 
relation iii. 5. We have another ill-concealed 
principii in the assumption that the 'book of 
om which the faithful should not be blotted out 
.8 record of those who exist, or are intended to 
irith the inference that to be blotted out of it was 
I existence ' (White, p. 417). But since life is not 
mous with existence, this argument perverts the 
ig of the Redeemer's promise. Then again, if 
omise to him that overcame was only continued 
ce, it was a boon of questionable value ; and to 
lis name blotted out from the roll of existence, 
nself accordingly extinguished, would be the next 
ling to heaven in the prospect of a finally con- 
i apostate, and so would inspire hope rather than 
But surely that was not the efEect which the 
were designed to produce. Further, if * the book 
' means the book of existence literally (to use a 
Ite ambiguity of destructionists) , then to be blotted 
it involves not merely loss of rational and personal 
BS, but of the very substance of being, which is 
ict annihilation rejected by destructionists. From 
entieth chapter we gather that the book of life 
)t the roll of the existing, but of the holy, and 
led the evidence of their title to final reward. It 
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-was a record of character rather than of existence, » 
citizenship in the heavenly Jerusalem rather than o£^ 
title to exist. To be blotted ont, therefore, was to for^ 
the title to bliss hy yielding to temptation. 

1 John ii. 17. * He that doeth the will of ^3| 
abideth for ever.' Yes, he remaineth, not mereljr j^ 
being, but what he now is, a holy, happy child of Ooi 
in contrast, not with the extinction of sinners, bat witii 
the glory of the world, which passeth away. 

Isaiah Ivii. 16. Thus saith the Lord: 'I will not 
contend for ever, neither will I be always wroth: for 
the spirit should fail before Me, and the souls which I 
have made.' No. God in mercy ceases to contend, and 
begins to revive the rebel probationer, as soon as he 
becomes contrite and humble ; and where rebeUion u 
persisted in to the last, the sinner fails, succumbs, b^ 
under the weight of the first, and afterwards of the , 
second, death. 

Ezekiel xviii. 29. The wicked turning to righteous- , 
ness 'shall save his soul alive.' It does not saj shall ; 
have existence, for he has that already, but shall secnre | 
its true blessedness. 

PsaJm cxxxix. 24. David's prayer, * Lead me in 
way everlasting,' was to be led into the course or 
whose enjoyment should for ever abide ; in contradistinc- 
tion to the way or state of the wicked, whose pleasure 
shall perish. 

Hebrews ix. 26. * Now once in the end of theworW 
hath He appeared iopiU away sin by the sacrifice of ^^ 
self.' And so He did, by offering an atonement for the 
sins of mankind ; but on such conditions that anj idsd 
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ilfuUy * neglect so g^at salvation/ and reap the 
a eternal suffering. 

•mans ii. 6, 7, and vi. 23. * God will render to 
man/ etc. * The wages of sin/ etc. Mr. White 
l) says : ' In these passages, incorruption and death 
blared to be the respective destinies of the righteous 
lie wicked; and it is conveyed in the strongest 
JT, that " incormption " is the gift of God to the 
alone.' This is to put part of the truth in place 
B whole. * Death * may comprehend the whole 
J of the wicked ; but * incorrnption * is not the 
destiny of the righteous. In this very place 
r ' and * honour ' are included in addition to the 
uption. They are, in fact, made permanent by the 
J of incormption. To avoid this idea Mr. White 
into his translation of h^Qapaia (immortality) the 
^naturej rendering it 'incormption of nature,' as 
orruption were an attribute of nature, and that 
tinct thing from glory and honour. Whereas 
re' is not mentioned in the text. One of the 
mt Hebraisms in the New Testament is the use 
Mtantives for adjectives ; e,g,, * purpose and grace ' 
acions purpose, ' kingdom and glory ' for glorious 
cm, etc. So here, according to the same idiom, 
% honour, and immortality ' denote immortal glory 
onour. The conscious being is not in question, 
s eternal blessedness, which is life for evermore, 
ilatians vi. 8. * He that soweth to his flesh,' etc. 
rhite (p. 414) says ^corruptions means * literal death^ 
se to take it for depravity would * offer no con- 
8 sense;' that is, Miteral death' in the future 
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world, and in the sense of extinction. Grant him hi 
misleading definition, and his conclusion is easily dra^ 
But perceiving that a petitio principii lurks therein, 
denj his definition, and maintain that * corruption' ^ 
not carry the meaning he attaches. Neither can we ^s^ 
cede that there would be * no congruous sense ' in sayz^^ 
the sower to the flesh shall * reap depravity,' especiaUjM 
moral depravity is the idea denoted by the same word in 
reference to those who had * escaped the corruption Haitii 
in the world through lust,' although depravity is not aU 
that is included in the corruption he will reap. We haTe 
no objection to Mr. White's paraphrase, * shall reap irffc' 
death,* provided our sense and not his be put on the words. 
Hebrews xii. 29. * Our God is a consimung fire* 
It is surprising that support from this expression should 
1)0 sought by either destructionists or universalists. Wo 
have no reason to suppose the fire which consruned 
Korah's followers terminated the conscious existaM* 
of their souls. Nor will the judgments of the sainfi 
authority deprive His enemies of power to think and 
feel. Is there any analogy to consumption by fire i^ 
the process of reducing souls to * eternal slumber,' or io 
impersonality ? From the scope of the writer, and the 
use of the original words by Moses, in reference to 
God's treatment of His enemies,* we infer that such 
Divine vengeance on rejecters of the Gospel wonld not 
be a destruction of the sin, but a punishment of tw 
jyerson ; and such a punishment as would not annihil*^ 
the person, but bear down his active hostility, and oftl® 
an end of his happiness. 

• Deuteronomy iv. 24, ix. 3. 
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Proyerbs xvi. 4. ' The Lord hath made all things 
' Himself : yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.' 
le period of destruction, in the sense for whose in- 
ject support this text is quoted, is the end of evil, and 
) commencement of a universal amity with Gx>d ; and 
arefore would be more appropriately styled the day of 
k2 than evil. The obvious idea in the proverb is that, 
die men are the authors of their own wickedness, the 
vereign sinned against will display His perfections in 
sir final overthrow. A certain writer, who is shocked 
the severity of eternal punishment as the result of 
rsiatent antagonism to Grod, cites this passage to prove 
1^ God created a part of the race to be inevitably 
>rohated. Such is his Grod, and such the monstrosity 
lich finds a home in his mind. 

Acts XX. 26. Paul's protestation that he was not 
ilty of the blood of the Ephesian elders (i.e., not 
unable in respect to their life if they should lose it) 
taken to teach that such life was ' not happiness but 
6; '<^ as if celestial happiness were not a part of the 
e. If blood, the symbol of animal life, be used to 
[yiesent the eternal life of the saved, it leaves un- 
iiched the question, whether that life consists in being 

a blessed state of being; it is not more fitted to 
XH)te the destructionist's notion of life than ours. 

Romans i. 32. * Worthy of death,' etc. * If by death 
3mal misery were intended, this statement would be 
atorically false ; for the heathen at large have never 
'own that to be the just judgment of God.'f What if 
6 heathen had ideas of punishment in the future 

• White, p. 413. t Ibid. 
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world, to which death was the introduction ? MigF 
not that be involved in their idea of the death thej di 
served ? Or what if thej had no idea of any bat ter- 
poral death, and Paul meant thej knew themsel^M 
worthy of that ? How would the admission help •^ 
destructionist any more than the orthodox view, if 8%:a 
heathens were ignorant of both ? Were Mr. Whit^ 
take any advantage of this passage, he could onlypx>on 
that in this text the death means temporal death. HFe, 
however, believe the heathen knew, and Paul intended 
much more. A favourite father with destructiomffiB, 
Theophilus of Antioch, did not think the Greeks and 
Romans so utterly ignorant of future retribution. 
Warning his pagan friend to believe, he says * lest . • • 
you be convinced hereafter, when you are tormented 
with eternal punishments ; which punishments (i.6, ^^ 
knowledge or doctrine of), when they had been foretold 
by the prophets, the latcr-bom poets and philosophers 
(heathen) stole from the Holy Scriptures, to make their 
doctrines worthy of credit. (Theophilus to Autolycns, 
chapter xiv.) 

Hebrews ii. 14 ; 1 John iii. 8. ' That He ' (the Son 
of God) * might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil,* is said to be explained by tl»e 
clause in John, * that He might destroy the works of th« 
devil ; ' and both are claimed by destructionism. The 
weakness of this use, or rather abuse, of the two pas- 
sages, lies in presupposing the devil and his works can 
only be destroyed in one way, namely, by blotting hi© 
and his followers out of conscious being. Was the 
devil's work in no degree destroyed when the waj ^ 
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^ and heaven, which he had blocked up, was re- 
aned by the Son of God for all mankind ? — when 
fist illnmined the world with celestial trnth, after 
tan had darkened it ? — when the Son sent His Spirit 
renew all willing human hearts in the radiant image 
God, which Satan had defaced ? — when Jesus sub- 
ited devils to His Apostles, and 'beheld Satan as 
:htning fall from heaven ? ' — when eighteen centuries 
o He spoiled * principalities and powers, and made a 
ow of them openly, triumphing over them in Him. 
I ' ? And will He not complete His conquest when 
3 shall shut up ' the devil and his angels ' in the 
>£!il prison * prepared for them ' ? Here the de- 
-Qctionist copies the universalist, and declares eternal 
nishment would be God's ' eternal defeat.' But we 
^ at a loss to conceive how perpetual subjection to 
Ual treatment is to the inflicter more of a defeat than 
rpetual subjection to penal unconsciousness. 

It is triumphantly affirmed that hundreds of pas- 
^ are contained in the Bible in favour of the notion 
tder review. Hundreds? yes, thousands/ — if they may 
> like most of those already considered, disjointed* 
storted, and accommodated to suit the purpose of the 
•Vocate; and the same claim might be made by the 
Oflt unscriptural doctrine that ever sought shelter 
^der Biblical phraseology. 

Destructionism has acquired an additional advo- 
te in the person of Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City 
-xnple, London. In his Old Truths in New Fomis 
' bas tried to put a new and better face on the alleged 
^th of the extinction of condcnmcd souls. The mani. 
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festo is somewhat ambiguous and falterini?. Ther^^ 
a shrinking back from prononnoed annihilationi^am^ 
destmctionism, and restorationism ; though the beaft-i]^ 
of the whole is in favour of the first of the three, ^9itb 
language, here and there, consistent with the secozuf 
and third. He seems to differ from annihilationisti^ in 
that he rejects the word ' annihilation,' because it 'm»/ 
imply the nse of violence ; it may carry the meaning of 
an abrupt and even unnecessary termination of exist- 
ence.* So he substitutes the word 'temunahleMUi' 
suggesting that in the one case the soul is put out of 
existence, like a fire or candle-flame suddenly qnenchoi 
in the other allowed to ' work itself out,' and beoomo 
extinct As the extinction, whether accomplislied I7 
external appliances or an inherent tendency, whetbff 
suddenly or gradually, must be by the will and woA o» 
God (e.g,f tho slow disintegration of the mountain is •* 
much God's work as its eruption) ; and as the tenor w 
Dr. Parker's discourses implies not only terminaUflOfl* 
but termination — what is all this show of discrimini**** 
but eloquent sophistry ? If Dr. Parker means ths* 
being shall literally cease no matter how or when, be tf 
virtually an annihilationist, notwithstanding his o0D^ 
signing a less proportion of creation to nonentity ^ 
some dcstmctionists would, and despite his repudian^ 
of the name. What else can he mean when he F^ 
minently puts the extinction as the antithesis to crea- 
tion, thus : * What God in His sovereignty crflft ^ 
God can in His sovereignty destroy ' P The motfe ^^ 
achieving annihilation is altogether irrelevant ''* 
cannot but wish he had spoken more plainly, or ^ 
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ted till his views were more mature. There appears 
)e something tentative in his tenacious adherence to 
word * terminableness ; ' as if he feared to commit 
iself to the doctrine of extinction of the very being, 
.certainty. Yet the heading of the third lecture, 
16 Annihilation of the Soul ; ' its reasoning and 
Girent drift ; its contrasting the expected cessation 
I the act of creation : its statement that ' as the 
i\ fire existed before the human period, so it will 
t after the human period ; ' its allusion to the sinning 
a dying * in the fullest sense,' and being liable to be 
serly consumed and devoured by ' the fire of God's 
pnent; its representing man as not immortal, but 
r a candidate for immortality ; and Christianity as 
ing to him, * You may have immortal life ; ' and the 
gnificant reasons given for not employing the word 
nihilation,' having no respect to the essential identity 
the two theories, — ^we think, warrant us in saying 
lesigns to make the impression on his readers that 
least some of the souls of the wicked will cease 

His view appears to differ from those of most of the 
onents of both annihilationism and destructionism, 
iat, while they expect the utter cessation of all sin 
^ suffering, he supposes sin and retribution may con- 
le for ever, though not in the same person. He holds 
t saints and angels may sin, and consequently suffer ; 
I BO the law of retribution may never finally cease to 
nite.* He contends that by the law of terminable- 

* It will be Been that this disagrees with certain expressions 
he same lecture (e,(/.f p. 48), where he speaks of sin in the 
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ness the gtiilty will pass into the fierj retribution, but 
not remain in it for ever ; the fire being unquenchaWe, 
bat the sinful sonl * ntterlj consumed and devoured by 
it.' In this non-natnral sense he believes in eyerkstiiig 
punishment. 

The two main pillars of his theory are, firsts the 
distinction between * "law" and "punishment." Law is 
impersonal, punishment is personal : law is uniTenaL 
punishment is particular : law is unquenchable fire, a 
worm that dieth not, a torment of evil for ever and 
ever ; punishment is the relation of the offender to that 
fire. The fire is there constantly ; the law fills tie 
universe because God fills it; it is omnipresent, terrible, 
everlasting.* 

Without tarrying to criticize the distinction, we ob- 
serve that, for aught it implies, the punishment zoaj be 
as everlasting as the law. 

Moreover, if retributive law is the 'unquenchable 
fire, a worm that dieth not,' it follows that all mankind 
go into it ; for what human being has not come nnder 
the law of retribution ? Dr. Parker says the applies* 
tion of that eternal law is eternal punishment Then, 
we say, eternal punishment is the lot of all sinfnl wf^ 
on earth. But the Scriptures speak of it as reserred 
for the condemned in the future world. Dr. Parkeris 
therefore preaching an everlasting punishment different 
from that preached by Christ and His Apostles. JeW« 
warned sinners against entering into the fire, and coming 

• 

to feel the worm. But, on the hypothesis that tbe nni- 



Qniverse as everlastinglj possible, though not eTerlastiogv 
ual. We can only deal with his teaching as we find it. 
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rsal law of retribiition was the fire and the worm, the 
ming was absurd; for they were subject to them 
eady, jus't as far as the retribution of sin had come 
on them, either federally by Adam, or by their per- 
lal wrong-doing. The only intelligible notion de- 
able from the New Testament threatenings of * un- 
snchable fire * and everlasting ' punishment * is, not 
ii the general law of retribution is eternal, but that 
> particular application of it to the lost is eternal. 

Again : in the Scriptures, one chief element of the 
^eatenings is the duration of the punishment. Punish- 
nit might mean little, but for its being everlasting. 
le threatening of fire is terribly heightened by its 
ing unqitenchable. The most dreadful thing about 
9 worm is that it dteth not. Assuming that the un- 
enchable fire was the eternal, universal, impersonal, 
inipresent law, why are sinners not warned against its 
^personality, universality, and omnipresence, as well 

against its eternity ? For, on the theory before us, 
67 are as little concerned in its eternity as in its omni- 
csence. In the Bible the stress is laid on the per- 
tuiiy. But if the punishment could not be eternal to 
e individimls threatened, its eternity did not afEect 
em. Since they could only pass through or into it, 
it could not remain in it always, all the urgent wam- 
S;" based on its perpetuity was a waste of words. Here 
:ain, Dr. Parker and the Scriptures are at variance.* 

* In these remarks may be foand a sufficient reply to Mr. 
nniston^s question {The SaoHJicefor Sirif p. 34), 'How does it 
pear that the duration of a fire proves the equal duration of 
^ which is cast into it. . . . ? * Mr. Denniston's book furnishes 
other instance of the fallacy of assuming that destruction, per* 
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Further : the gulf impassable to Dives, tte irreme- 
diable curse on Judas, the use of the second person 
singular in relation to the payment of the *nttermo8t 
farthing,* the prediction of wrath 'abiding' on lum 
who belioveth not, and other expressions of the Old 
and New Testaments, teach that the eternity of punish- 
ment belongs not to the universe, but the per$(ml ■ 
transgressor. 

Once more : according to Dr. Parker's teaching 
there will be * the everlasting possibility — though not 
everlasting actuality — of sin in the universe.' Then, it 
seems, as no one person will suffer for ever, the period 
must arrive when the actuality of punishment, as wdl 
as of sin, will end either finally or temporarily. But 
that would falsify the words of Christ, that the punish- 
ment will be everlasting. Hence Christ's words, or the 
premisses supplied by this theory, must be abandoned. 
Christ's teaching makes the punishment posititelf 
perpetual ; this theory makes it intermittent and ter- 
minable. 

The second principal support of Dr. Parker's view 

dition, and death necessarily mean absolute cessation of beingf 
which, he seems to think, * should not need to be argued for,' wd 
then disparaging the intelligence, if not the conscience, of thoie 
who cliallenp:e proof of the assumption, and refuse to let hini«D<l 
his school establish their new creed by the process called jx^ 
princijrii, A similar piece of sophistry lies in his arguing, ti»t 
since destruction implies an end or cassation in 9ome 8eo«e,J* 
must therefore be in his sense of absolute extinction of bein?- 
The second proposition by no means follows from the first. Ib 
fact, Scripture and reason compel us to conclude, that w^u^ 
circumstances, states, and conditions cease, the essentisl being 
continues. To the personal existence, the end of one state or 
condition is the lieginning of another. 
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"what he calls the law of terminahleness. The argu- 
ent is an analogical inference of what will be in the 
exnal state, from what is in the antecedent conrse of 
tne. From the termination of the ' heavens * and the 
arth/ of the mediatorial reign, of the intermediate 
ate, and other changes ^ in nature, in history, in social 
lations, and in personal experience,' it is inferred that 
3t>d proceeds upon terminable periods in the govem- 
ent of moral beings.' An analogy is attempted between 
lese periods and the duration of the miseries of the 
st after judgment, by which it is intended to show 
lat their penal state, and, as we take it, their heing 
80, will terminate. 

Granting that the Divine government of mind and 
latter includes terminable conditions, it would be a 
»Jfe logic which could extort from this truth the con- 
Itision that all conditions must terminate; and still 
*wp, if it could deduce Dr. Parker's conclusion, that 
arminableness belongs to the penalty of the wicked in 
^eU, and not to the state of the saved in heaven. Apart, 
^wever, from this inconsequential reasoning, some 
arts of Dr. Parker's teaching would by implication 
^der heaven terminable too. He asserts the pecca- 
iliiy of saints and angels in heaven, which involves 
be terminablity of their holy life, and the possibility, 
H Dr. Parker's principle, of their coming under the 
Qnalty of sin, and their escaping that by the doorway 
i annihilation, or, as he prefers to call it, ' termination.' 
Vhence it appears, whether Dr. Parker has thought of 
!: or not, that the whole human race and all existing 
ngels may ultimately find their way to utter extinction ; 
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which, if true, would make a tremendoiu abatement 
from the promise of eternal life.* 

Dr. Parker objects to the application of terminable, 
ness to heaven, because heaven is fjfood. But as far as 
terminableness is applied to the spirits in hell from 
analogous and antecedent terminations, the inference is 
as sound in the one case as in the other ; for antecedent 
states of goodness, as well as badness, terminate. To 
say there are reasons why heaven will not pass under 



• We cannot admire Dr. Parker^s method of either railing « 
settling a side question, when he says, * Sin began ta Amcm. 
. . . Angels are free, angels have sinned, and angels maytxn ag^ 
. . . Bin, disobedience, rebellion, must be a constant possibility.' 
(Pp. 48, 49.) Their original residence and sin in the place where 
unf alien angels and redeemed men shall enjoy their reward miy 
be doubted. But, however that maj hare been, sapposing the 
first estate of angels to have been, as with rci&a.^ prohatieMriii'» 
must have differed widely from their state of full rewari. I& 
the latter, saints and angels may remain free agents, and y^ 
their circumstances and advanced moral state may create sad 
an improbability of their sinning as may amount to a mortl 
certainty, of which wo may be as con6dent as that two and two 
are four. 

God is free. Yet to speculate on His power to do wrong i«w 
approach to profanity. But the same difficulty has often be» 
raised respecting Him which is here raised respecting Hissaioti. 
Dr. Parker reasons that moral freedom necefvitates liability to 
sin, and that therefore angels and saints are liable ; and be 
suggests that God is not liable because He is infinite. Bat if 
freedom necessitates the possibility of sinning, how can infini^ 
destroy that possibility ? Would it not be better to saj God'i 
infinite excellence removes Him from the moral posttbilityoi 
the slightest wrong-doing ; and saints and angels, thoagh finite 
are sufficiently removed by character, circumstances, and DiTio« 
blessing, to warrant the assertion that sin can never touch them' 
Of the saints, at least, we have the highest authority fur predi- 
cating, * Neither can they die any more.* 
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e law of terminableness, is to say what may be equally 
irmed of hell. 

And, if the analogy "were valid, the nniversalist 
nild have as much and more right to it than the 
nihilationist ; for while antecedent instances of ter- 
limbleness of ftatCf nnder the government of God, can 
found, no instances can be fonnd of terminableness 
extinction of being. From the instances of termin- 
le conditions Dr. Parker infers not only that the 
iure condition of the lost may terminate, but their 
istence also. And the further inference, suggested 
iher than expressed, is that it will terminate. If 
ese instances proved (which they do not) that no one 
tie will continue for ever, they could not prove the 
Qsation of being. 

Again, the attempted analogy grossly mistakes the 
laa of Divine government ; which includes states not 
ily successive, but- progressive, cumulative, and pre- 
kratory one for another. As far as men are concerned, 
B trace preliminary periods consummated in eternal 
fe to the righteous, and eternal death to the wicked. 
^ point of time the consummation is not a repetition of 
^ earlier and preparatory steps. Under the vast and 
Baseless government of Gt>d, man here is a probationer, 
^ermining his permanent state in the future. The 
iture state, like the present, may be progressive with 
oth saved and unsaved, without any termination of 
^tence, or of blessedness in the one or woe in the 
Oier. That a principle operates under the Divine 
ovemment of man in this life is no proof of its opera- 
^on in the life hereafter. E.g., here the government 
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proceeds on the principle of man's self-propagation of 
the species; of very imperfect rewards and punish- 
ments ; of allowing the innocent to suffer inTolimUriij 
for the guilty. But who ever dreams that therefore the 
same laws will operate in man's eternal state? Ko 
more does it follow that the principle or law wbicli 
terminates the successive dispensations in the woHdi 
the intermediate state, and the mediatorial reign, sball 
terminate either the sufferings or the being of the 
guilty in eternity. In fact, we are foretold the exact 
contrary. As far as the Great Ruler has divulged His 
plan, the present probation, and the state between it 
and judgment, are preliminary stages leading to li& or 
punishment everlasting to each individual, according 
as he fears God or despises Him. 

This does not preclude epochs or periods in the 
future state of saved or lost. For aught it implies, the 
one may rise higher in moral beauty and glory, tfd 
the other may sink deeper in perdition. Each may h»ve 
marked stages or changes without any reversal ^ 
character and lot, or any negation of existence. 

This new phase of annihilationism, like others, con- 
founds accidental qualities with entities. The perishing 
of * the earth and the heavens ' (t'.e., being ^ changed, 
Hebrews i. 12) ; the termination of the natural dsj; 
the burning out of a candle or a fire ; the death d 
summer insects by cold ; the ending of temporal pro- 
bation, intermediate state, and mediatorial reign,— sl^ 
employed by Dr. Parker to illustrate his conception of 
what will probably happen to lost spirits, — are none of 
them an annihilation of existence, or, to keep to his 
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•vourite word, a * termination ' of real existence, but 
mplj of accident<al qualities, states, or conditions of 
dugs. Hence he can never get out of them a ' law ' 
r terminating the entity of a single soul. All the 
oown facts of Gk>d's government are against the con- 
osion to which he points. Indeed, they distinctly 
)int the other way. We defy him to find in them a 
^litary instance of absolute termination of either 
latter or spirit. The just analogical argument is that, 
i termination of being is foreign to all we know in 
tod's government now, it probably will be the same in 
ie future. Add to this the teaching of revelation, and 
luB new aspect of annihilationism is as false as the old. 

There is a singular gravitation of the advocates of 
Q theories of the destiny of the wicked to the apocalyp- 
ic phrase, ' second death ; ' each claiming it in support 
I his own view. To this rule Dr. Parker is no excep- 
lon ; for he says the phrase * implies the principle of 
Qtminableness.' True, it implies the end of the state 
KKUnediately preceding ; but it in no way implies the 
^ of the penal state it describes. The context 
■Implies the reverse; for it informs us the second 
loath is the lake of fire, and that in the lake of fire 
Qndemned spirits * shall be tormented day and night 
Or ever and ever.' 

It is assumed by Dr. Parker, as by others, that the 
Hhodox view of the duration of punishment is 
funded essentially on the doctrine of the natural and 
^eessary immortality of the sovl. This is a mistake, 
^kich vitiates much of their adverse reasoning. The 
[tiestion is not whether God can annihilate the soul 
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He has created, but «:Ul He ? Lookin^f kI power J 
abstractedly, Ho hna the natnrftl abili^ to do mnr 
thiogB "frhich we are certified He will not do {t.j, to 
destroy the inhabitants of heaven, to doom i holj 
man to perdition, to place a rebelliotis Gend it Hia 
right hand, etc.)- Bat looking at all Hia perfectioux 
directly contrary to a particular action, it is to the gbrf 
and not the disparagement of Ood that SQch adion it 
seen to be morally impossible to Him. Besides tfaepledgt 
of immortality implied in the rerelation of eteml 
rewards and punishments, there may be other rmok 
in the principles of moral goremment or the nttnnof 
the sonl, which, tf known, might jnatify the nseofu 
expression employed by Dr. Parker in Eea Df, 
bnt now recanted, viz., that ' Ood eannof (miiiUUt 
a tnoral agent.' By the immortality of the eool we ^ 
not mean that we know God has no power to eod iti 
existence, bnt that it cannot be ended by any pover oF 
ita own, or of any other creatnre ; and that God will' 
its ceaseless continnance. Snch immortaU^ granted 
it becomes a fonndation-stone of an at^ment ^ 
eternal punishment. Bnt not granted, the doctriiw ■>' 
endless punishment, proTod by the testimony of Scrip' 
tore, remains, and becomes the foundation-stone of u 
argument for the immortality of the soul. Both Ki** 
of reasoning are sound ; the first making the dactiiH 
of the soul's immortality subservient to that of eleiul 
pnnishment; the second resting the truth of efen* 
punishment on direct revelation, and from that infe'- 
ring the soul's immortali^. Wo could afford to wu" 
all argumentation on the natural immortality of tin 
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>iil from mental phenomena, and stake the issue on 
rod's Word. Oar chief basis of evidence is Scripture, 
ot nature. We concur with those who say the soul 
I man is constituted immortal, and therefore the 
cmiahment denounced against the wicked soul must 
e for ever ; but it is equally true and more important 
> say, G-od reveals that the wicked shall suffer for 
ver, and the righteous be happy for ever, and therefore 
oth must exist for ever. The doctrine of terminable- 
688, applied to the being or sufEering of an infernal 
pirit, is shut out beforehand by the distinct revelation 
f everlasting punishment. 

It is possible that Dr. Parker has not intended to 
Bach absolute annihilation of any lost spirit, but some 
^h idea of cessation of conscious evil as is held by 
testmctionists of Mr. Minton*s class. This, however, 
^uld not much affect the relevancy of our remarks ; 
or it will be found that nearly all our objections to 
^ views will hold on either supposition. 

Our deep regret that Dr. Parker has lent his popular 
^aence to so ill-founded a cause is slightly relieved 
*y the sincere hope that, as his views on the subject 
*e of recent adoption, and avowedly incomplete, and 
^A lie is still prepared to * modify, confirm, or abandon 
iem,' according to the demands of * further light,' he 
^y yet receive such help from the Father of Lights 
•6 shaU, ere long, lead to their abandonment. 

II. The other alternative theory is universal restora- 
km of all fallen intelligences to purity, peace, and joy, 
^hich shall never end. It has been to some extent 
Iready discussed in these pages, but needs some addi- 
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tional notice, chieflj in respect to the method of its 
accomplishment. 

In order to find a way of escape for the worst men from 
perdition, it has been suggested that the object of God's 
destructive wrath is not the destruction of the manbutof 
his sin ; that, in fact, the man's uMmate deliveraDoe ud 
recovery will be accomplished by the destruction of hi* 
sin as a work of the devil. It requires but little re- 
flection to bring into view the nntcnableness of tiii* 
position. God*s hatred and punishment of sin can Ixft 
no meaning, except in connection with a person as the 
object. Sin, apart from the sinner, is a mere abetne* 
tion, incapable of becoming the subject of punishment 
To destroy it is simply to free the person from it The 
subject of the destruction foretold in Scripture is the 
l>ersonal being that sins. Sin, as a work of the devil, is 
produced in that being. That which a repenting sinner 
loathes is not sin in the abstract, but sin as belonging to 
himself, that is, he loathes himself because of sin; and 
so that which God abhors and destroys in case of s& 
impenitent soul is the sinful man. The nature of that 
destruction we have already considered. 

The shallowness of this device appears, if we snppo* 
it applied to human government. Who would seriously 
think of punLshing crime apart from the criminal ? The 
punishment of murder is the punishment of the mw- 
derer. And as certainly the future punishment of evu 
spirits (which is the same as their destruction) under 
the Divine government is nothing if it be the pnnish- 
ment of the *evil * and not of the 'spirits.* It would 
not avail to reply that the spirits are punished by the 
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^Struction of their sin ; for that would not be punish- 
ment to the spirits, but a most desirable benefit, and 
"onld render the awful warnings and threatenings of 
BBtruction and death quite out of place. As God 
ivea and blesses not virtue in the abstract, but the vir- 
lous person, so He destroys not sin in the abstract, but 
le sinning person. God hates sin as He loves holiness, 
lat is, the intelligent creatures in which they re- 
Jectively inhere. 

Turning to the Scriptures, we find Divine anger, 
mdemnation, and vengeance directed against evil 
^$ons^ though by an unmistakable figure of speech 
ley may be spoken of as directed against their sins. 
^ is angry with, not merely wickedness, but * the 
icked.' * The wicked shall be turned into hell.' * The 
icked perish at the presence of God.' * The wicked 
ill He destroy.* The doom is not the death of wicked- 
ess, but * the death of the wicked.' Not merely their 
^but they, are * cursed,' * driven away,' * destroyed.' 
he unbeliever, not his unbelief, is to * perish.' * The 
'i^th of God abideth on Mm,* The purpose of the 
^viour was * to destroy Aim that had the power of 
eath.'» 

Most of the objections raised against annihilation at 
eath, or the day of judgment, would also hold against 
iteration of evil men at those periods, though in some 
^ints more strongly. For example, the inequahty of 
•wards and punishments, on the supposition of no 
offering in the world to come, becomes far more glaring, 

* Psalm vii. 11, and ix. 17, and Ixviii. 2, and cxlv. 20 : Ezek. 
CxiU. 11 ; John iii. 15, 16, 86 ; Heb. ii. 14. 

X2 
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if thoso who deserved it are at once translated to eter- 
nal bliss. ' For then the issnes of vice and virtue, piety 
and impiety, are mnch alike. Some nniversalistB baTe 
endeavoured to extricate themselves from this objection 
by adopting the notion that the future world hi 
neither rewards nor punishments for behaviour in this 
world ; and that all the rewards and punishments due 
to this life are enjoyed and suffered in this life,— diiefly 
in the way of an excusing and accusing conscience. 
Such opinion is certainly as contrary to the Scriptares 
as to the facts of human experience. Conscience is a 
faculty capable of losing its edge, until the sins whichat 
an earlier stage produced immediate poignant remorse 
may be indulged to a tenfold greater degree almost 
without a qualm ; while, in minds where its voice m 
attentively listened to, the slightest departure from the 
path of duty is followed by terrible self-accusaticsi' 
The deeper sunk a man is in sin, the less action he is 
likely to give to a reproachful conscience ; which suffi- 
ciently accounts for the manifest disproportion of rewanl* 
and punishments to the respective deserts of men on this 
side the grave. Too often the wicked not only prosper 
in temporal good, but manage to benumb their souls 
against remorse, and thus escape the just recompense 
of their conduct ; whilst virtuous men can only hop® 
for their chief reward at the resurrection of the just 
So felt Paul when he wrote, * If in this life only ^ 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miseraUc* 

• 

* Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 

* For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
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''orketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
f glory/ * Now they do it ' (strive) * to obtain a cor- 
uptible crown ; but we an incorruptible.' * Whatsoever 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
oweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
at he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
ife everlasting.' 

The advocates of the idea we are combating say the 
lanrest must be reaped where the seed is sown, that is, 
n this world. This is one of the feeblest attempts ever 
nade to pass o£P an illustration for a proof. It may 
ihow the author's meaning, but cannot in the least 
mbstantiate it. If the metaphor of sowing and reaping 
liust be carried out in all respects, which is by no 
Qeans necessary, it would be as rational to make the 
(oul of the sower the field as the material globe he lives 
>&, or the small portion he occupies of it : and then 
the sowing and reaping would be wherever the jpersoii 

Paul follows in the wake of Jesus, who spoke of the 
**«iTow way that leadeih mi to life, and a broad way that 
^^odeth to destruction. Christ said to the Church at 
Smyrna, * Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
kkee a crown of life ; ' and He depicted the rich man as 
•Bering torment after his burial for conduct anterior 
^ death. Paul tells the Corinthians, every one shall 
'^ive at the judgment-seat of Christ * the things done 
^ the body according to that he hath done, whether it 
^ good or bad.' It would be a marvel that in face 
>f such revelations men should deny future awards for 
?Wsent conduct and character, were the deniers not 
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generally those who prune and shape the Scriptures to 
their creed instead of conforming their creed to ibe 
Scriptures. 

Universal restoration after a long, indefinite cjcle c^ 
ages appears highly improhahle, if it be inquired A^^*:^ 
it is to be effected. The subjects on whom it is to ta^^ 
place are in a condition of guilt, corruption, and mise^^. 
The misery is the result of the guilt and cormptioB. 
It cannot be removed without their removal. As hng 
as the condemnation for past sins, and perversity of the 
moral nature, remain, suffering must remain. With the 
same causes there will be the same effect. Hence, the 
two great subjective barriers to happiness are guilt and 
corruption. The one keeps the doomed under the frown 
of the Sovereign Judge, the other keeps them at enmity 
with Him. To dispose of either of the two alone, if i* 
were possible, would not suffice; for the remaining 
guilt or corruption would effectually bar the happiness, 
whether the location were in hell or heaven. Nothing 
can accomplish their felicity which does not free them 
from both condemnation and heart depravity. What 
forces or means can bring about this stupendous change 
in the spirits of the lost ? Five answers might he 
suggested ; but only to find that each of their several 
modes of deliverance is ineffectual or unavailable; 
namely, by the mediation of Christ, by the influences of 
external persons and things, by self-restoration, by the 
direct power of God, and by a combination of some or 
all of these methods. 

1. In the fifth chapter it has been shown that the 
mediation of Christ will not be then available, how- 
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^▼er freely proffered and pressed on men's attention 

2. The influences surrounding a fallen spirit are not 
^^ a kind to purify, much less to deliver from guilt. 
I^he fire, the worm, the blackness of darkness, the 
company of evil spirits, may cause trouble and pain, 
l)nthave in them no virtue to produce moral purity. 
Tiey cannot impart what they do not possess. Chastise- 
ment on earth often promotes religion, because accom- 
panied by the effectual grace of God. But mere pain, 
wbile it may deeply convince of the evil result of sin, 
lutt no intrinsic property or tendency to produce virtue 
or religion. If malicious spirits act upon each other 
there as they do here, the bearing of such company will 
he to make bad worse, * from deep to deeper sinking.' 
£ven if the associations of the lost had any tendency to 
tfiach the advantage of goodness, they have no power to 
produce it. Moreover, were the difficulty of innate 
?orraption got over, there would remain the guilt. 
Surely they have no power to bestow pardon. 

Accordingly, we find judgment, the second death, 
•Jid hell-fire, in relation to the condemned, are set 
lorth as painful and punitive, never as restorative and 
Dierciful. It is * judgment without mercy,' and for 

* ' Bat is it not obvious that a second probation would go far 
^ nentralise a first 7 The proneness of man to defer amendment 
^ ^ell known. If we may presume on a future probation, 
^though the present is abused ; nny, if at any stage in the future 
^e may find repentance possible, and God merciful, — would not 
^U inducement to repentance be destroyed by the assurance of 
'^ future possibility ? ' — Ecerltutting Punishment and Modern 
^culatlan^ by Rev. William Reid, p. 93 ; a work marked by 
^Ttlty to Scripture, and replete with cogent argument. 
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the purpose of rendering to them the desert of ' tkir 
deeds.* It is * judgment and fiery indignation which 
shall devour the adversaries/ It is not purgation, bat 
' torment ' appointed by the unmixed ' wrath of God,' 
whose smoke ' ascend eth up for ever and ever.* To he 
' saved so as by fire/ as appears from the context, refers 
to the ordeals which should try the teaching of % 
Christian minister, consuming all but the genuine truth, 
yet not consuming the man. ' The lake of fire ' is •> 
unlikely to have a sanctifying virtue as is James* met** 
phorical fire — that * world of iniquity, which sets on 
tire the course of natare, and is set on fire of heU.* 

A feeble though eager attempt has been made* to 
extract the principle of salvation hy degtrudum ^ 
hell, from Paul's direction concerning the incestnons 
offender at Corinth : * In the name of the Lord Jesns 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the hjA 
Jesus.* How little countenance the principle gets from 
this place may appear, if it be noted — (a), That the thing 
to be saved was not the thing to be destroyed. (^•) 
That the process of recovering the spirit was to be i^ 
timey namely, during the day of gracious opportunity 
and influence ; and therefore is no criterion of the 
treatment of those who have passed beyond their ^J 
of grace, (c.) Even in time there was no abflolnte 
certainty of reclaiming the offender, unless we suppose 
the process would forcibly overpower, that is, destroy his 

* RcY. A. Juke8*B Rettitutian of all Things^ pp. 83, 84, ^ 
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Be agency: mnch less is there anj snch certainty 
Bpecting the effects to be produced in the world to 
me. (d,) The delivery to Satan did not make him a 
ild of Satan, bnt exposed him as one, in order to 
ing home the sense of his wrong-doing. It involved 
i open, practical condemnation of his carnality, that 
iglit lead him to put it away, and return to Christ. 
IB name was assigned to the category to which his 
laracter belonged, in the hope of its breeding reflection 
db as might, under Divine blessing, induce repentance 
ito salvation. To conclude from this case that God 
lelivers even Christians to Satan,* is as unwarrantable 
to conclude, that Satan is Qod*s agent to purify the 
icked in hell. 

3. Self -restoration is equally hopeless. Supposing 
e alienation from God in the future to be an aggrava- 
)ii of the present, what is to effect the reversal ? In 
orab and religion, it is a wonder for a clean thing to 
' brought out of an unclean. But for the unclean to 
^e itself clean is impossible. It would seem as easy 
P a man to create himself as by his own will and 
•^er to produce in himself holiness where nothing but 
^ was. How is the first good principle to originate in 
Boul whose principles all tend the opposite way ? 
«ence is to come the first holy volition? God so 
JJunonly operates upon the minds of ill-disposed men, 

this probationary state, to incite and empower them 

be virtuous, that we are apt to overlook the utter 
ability of a polluted soul to purify itself when bereft 

the gracious influences vouchsafed in this season of 
portunity. As a body once set falling through space 
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has no inherent; power to reverse its direction, so a soul 
having once begun to descend, and being left to iiadf, 
has no inherent inclination or force to ascend to holisoB 
and God. 

But here again, enmity to God is but half the 
diflBcultj. How is the condemnation for past offences 
to be disposed of ? Can a criminal, devoid of allTirtne 
and worth, atone for his own sin ? Can he persuade 
the righteous Sovereign to ignore it, Who has declared 
it shall not go unpunished? Alas, his prison door is 
double locked, and he has no key to open it ! It might 
be suggested that by lapse of long duration the whole 
penalty of sin might be endured, and then escape 
become due as a matter of justice. Such suggestion, 
however, presumes to decide that sin's desert is not 
necessarily interminable, which both lacks proof, »nS i« 
opposed to God's actual appointment. Moreover, it 
presumes that with a sinful bias the soul through all 
those ages of endurance would indulge in no additional 
sin. For if it went on sinning, no simultaneous soffeiisg 
could lessen the penalty remaining due. But, granting 
for the moment that guilt might be thus disposed o( the 
thoroughly depraved could never rectify itself. 

4. Concerning restoration by the direct and abfiohite 
power of the Almighty, we have not only the revektion 
that He will not so employ it, but the extreme unlike- 
lihood arising from the nature of the case. We knot 
of no pardon for fallen men except in consideratioD of 
the merit of Christ ; but that avails not in perdition- 
Nor does there appear to be any other consideratioB 
which may answer the same purpose. The Di'^ 
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sremment is not a series of isolated arbitrary acts ; 
it a yast network of relations, wide and lasting as the 
iiiTerse, in which sin and punishment stand to each 
het as canse and effect. It is in the nature of sin to 
nd to perpetuate itself, and to produce misery. This 
x)cess is a matter of natural and moral law. To cut 
f the proper effect of sin, and cause it to be followed 
f eternal joy, by the sheer force of omnipotence, would 
3t only be an abrupt break in the course of natural 
.w, but a violent wrench of moral relations, forcibly 
taking sin the precursor of happiness, which would 
oi be less violent than to make piety the precursor of 
Tetchedness. If a simple fiat of God's authority might 
Dipty the bottomless pit, why not a similar fiat have 
bviated the necessity for the humiliation of the Divine 
on in the redemption of mankind ? and why not in 
le same way have prevented all the agonies and in- 
DQTeniences ever incurred by sin ? It is easy to talk 
f sovereign fiats wherever there are obstacles to a 
^VQurite theory to be removed. God, however, does 
ot issue them at random, but always in harmony with 
lie principles of righteous government. Divine power 
ttt forth to coerce a fallen spirit into holiness, and 
divine goodness remitting all hLs offences, must proceed 
^ aax)rdance with Divine justice as expressed in the 
'ivine government. There we learn that sin shall not 
unpunished: 'The wages of sin is death:* and so 
fualy is this principle adhered to that, in order to 
•iider guilty man's deliverance possible, the spotless 
•mb had to endure the curse in his stead. Therefore, 
> say the absolute, almighty power can unconditionally 
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terminate all sin and suffering is somewhat like saying 
it can subject liolj angels to nnmerited pain. As ft 
question of mere strengtli there may be nothing to 
hinder. But, as God never acts out of agreement with 
unsullied justice, it is more correct to say, He cannot 
do either the one or the other. 

6. Thus each one of these modes of restoration 
altogether fails, and therefore so does any conoeiTable 
combination of them. Not one of them offers a ground 
on which the Supreme may accomplish it ; nor any 
appliances, or forces in the fallen, by which they may 
deliver themselves. True wisdom would recall ns from 
a fruitless search after ways of escape from future 
anguish, and set our hearts on embracing the teeming 
overtures with which this day of life abounds. 

The theory, self-styled * Eedivivalism,** according to 
which the wicked, after ages of suffering, and then a 
j>eriod of non-existence, will be re-created and raised to 
perfect eternal bliss, seeks support in a peculiar tiieory 
of creation and identity. Seizing on the idea that no 
creature can exist of itself, it infers that there most be, 
in the continuation of the same soul or atom, a new act 
of creation every moment. It tells us a creatures 
personal identity is not the continuation of tiie saofl 
being or substance, but the correlation of snccessiTe 
beings ; involving the incessant origination of new sub- 
stance, and equally incessant annihilation; that God 
alone has proper identity, and the creature only a eo»r 
stituted one, by which the entity of each moment is 
endowed, by the direct act of God, with the BuitaUo 

• See Friendly Dhputant, 
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xrelations to its predecessors and to all others ; hence, 
lat as annihilation is thus taking place every moment 
ith the Bonl of every person, the future annihilation 
I the wicked will be simply the same process minus the 
^petition of the creative act of God; and that their 
ibeequent re-creation for bliss will be the end of their 
baam of non-existence. 

To all this we reply, that it would be hard to prove, 
nd presumptuous to assert, that Qod ca7i7iot keep the 
Dbstance of the soul in existence, but must have recourse 
incessant creations. Are we to say, God does not 
*T9terve in existence as well as create ? If He does, this 
keory falls to the ground, and we are authorized to 
relieve man's identity, like his Maker*s, may be one, 
U>t of mere correlation, but sameness of immatei-ial 
Stance. 

Whatever creature existe must exist for a space of 
M»«, however (to us) inconceivably brief. And during 
bat space (which must have beginning and end) God 
^Ust preserve or sustain its existence. And if, during 
be smallest possible space of time, God sustains a 
(Mature in being. He may do so during twice that time, 
iid so a moment, an hour, a year, and through any 
iHgih of duration. 

In this matter, what holds of a single unit holds of 
le universe of matter and spirit ! which, on the theory 
Uder notice, is every moment annihilated, and every 
toment created anew. Then the universe of to-day is 
at in substance that of yesterday or the beginning, 
ut this theory must have been very foreign to the 
i8pired» minds when they wrote, * In the beginning God 
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created the heaven and the earth.' ' The hearens and 
the earth which are now bj the same word are Jcept in 
store.' * Thon hdst created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure thej are (exist) and were created* Wliere 
creation is meant in the lower sense of forming or 
developing, God may be said to create now, as in Isaiah 
xlviii. 7. Bnt the origination of substance ont of 
nothing is referred to sis an act of the past. Speaking 
of the Son, Paul says, * By Him were all things created 
that are,* and *by Him all things consist;* and John 
speaks of the univei*se of his day as created by tiie 
Word at the beginning. * The same was in the hegi^ 
ning with God. All things were made by Him.* From 
which it appears that His past work trcw to create t» ^ 
beginning, and His present to sustain. Thus Scripture 
and reason warrant us in holding that God's preser?a- 
tion of the unit and the universe is both a possibility 
and a fact, which effectually invalidates the speculation 
under discussion and the superstructure reared tbereon. 
Again, if the wicked soul is to be annihilated, and a 
new existence after a while created and endowed with 
the consciousness that it is the same wicked being, that 
consciousness will be uivtrue; for the new being will 
certainly be another being originated from nothing: 
whence we infer, that the All-perfect God, who cMinot 
enact a falsehood, will never bring it to pass. If, on the 
other hand, instead of this false consciousness, the vss^ 
being shall know it is not the same being as the one 
annihilated or as any pre-existent one, what becomes of 
identity ? And what becomes of moral government, if 
one soul sins, suffers, and is annihilated, and a totally 
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erent one is placed in its stead in relation to eternal 
ribution ? 

It is important to consider, further, that this theory 
incessant creations, if true, -would but indilEerentlj 
wer the purpose for which it is dragged in ; for it 
dd prove the perpetual annihilation of the righteous 
well as the wicked, both before and after the final 
'ation of the latter. And if the continuous creation 
. annihilation of every finite thing through the course 
time were granted, it would not analogically follow 
t there shall be a future chasm or suspension of 
itence for any part of creation. Such a break of non- 
stence woxdd be extremely unlike anything which 
>pens now within the whole field of observation, even 
we adopted this unique philosophy of identity, 
leed, on any theory, the just inference by analogy is, 
t as there is no suspension of personal existence now, 
re will be none in the future. 

Once more, assuming that, after a period of non- 
stence, God will re-create the soul of the wicked, 
t is, create an entirely new soul, and endow it with 
I consciousness that it is the very person who sinned, 
9 punished, and annihilated, and also with the new 
isciousness that it is then freed from all evil, the 
pension of being becomes superfluous: for, whether 
g or short, the suspension is not a necessary step to 

final bliss. Why should not God, instead of extin- 
ishing it, instantly free it from evil, without any 
lak in the personal identity ? If it is to be arbitrarily 
i into a state of purity and blessedness after a tem- 
•ary suspension of ages, why not at the close of a 
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year, or a daj, or a moment? and whj not witknt 
anj interval of nonentity? Testing the valve of this 
species of 'Redivivalism* by its ingenuity, it dispIayBiio 
superiority over the more familiar form of mdvenalism. 
Weighed in the balance of reason and Scriptiiie,iti8 
found singularly wanting. 

Canon Farrar has produced considerable ezcitemeni 
by the publication of Eternal Hope,* For univenalifflit 
destructionism, and the Romish doctrine of pui^gatoiy, 
he has scarcely aught bat kind words ; yet he dedM 
himself unable to accept any of them. But for liis 
repeated disclaimer it might well be inferred from some 
passages that he was a universalist. His attitade to- 
wards what he calls the ' com/mon view ' is one of rath- 
less antagonism. With an air of authority qm'te foreign 
to calm discussion, he pours upon the object of lus 
apparently unappeasable indignation a contiBaooB 
stream of 'passionate scorn.' Exploded argamentB 
against the common doctrine are wielded wi& self- 
confident zeal, and unanswered arguments in its defenot 
are ignored or dogmatically denounced. With flom* 
exceptions, the adherents of that doctrine are assnined 
to be narrow, ignorant, and miserable, while their 
opponents are large-hearted and enlightened. The resoh 
is a volume in which fiery declamation is the rale, and 
conclusive argument the exception. 

Some of the orthodox may accept and others wil 
reject his definition of the * common view,* which he 
says ' declares (i.) that at death there is passed np^ 
every impenitent sinner an irreversible doom to endless 

* Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 
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rtores, either material or mental, of the most awful 
d unspeakable intensity; and (ii.) that this doom 
raits the vast majority of mankind.* At any rate the 
rm and degree of suffering, and the proportion of 
ankind that will be ultimately saved, are totally 
Btinct questions from the endless duration of the 
fFering; and yet this popular preacher sometimes 
ems to hurl his anathemas at all these ideas indis- 
iminately. For ourselves, we have from the outset 
>precated extravagant representations of the kind of 
mishment in reserve, and following in the wake of 
ich grand expositors as John Howe, have earnestly 
miended for the probable salvation of the great majority 
I our race.* We venture also to think that if the 
amber of those who hold similar views were ascertained, 
would be large enough to invalidate Canon Farrar's 
ght to define the * common view ' as identical with the 
)inplex dogma he assails. 

Dr. Farrar, like some others of similar leanings, 
( very severe on textual arguments when they stand in 
is way, as if the whole Bible were not made up of 
^ts ; and yet he hesitates not to use them when they 
^t his purpose. Our dislike is as strong as his to the 
Tenching of texts out of their natural connections in 
^r to maintain a theological position ; but we protest 
>at tp say the doctrine of ceaseless punishment is 
indent on such a process is a groundless accu- 

While Canon Farrar cannot deny the eternity of 
mishment, he seems eager to challenge some of the 

* See Chapters t. and ix. of this Essay. 
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principal proofs on which it rests. Thus he con- 
temptaously denies the evidence of the adjective oiiwoc 
in Matthew xxv. 46, and to show that the word maybe 
nsed in two senses refers to Romans xvi 25, 26: *Now 
to Him that is of power to stablish you according to 
my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according 
to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret 
in eternal times. But now is made manifest, and by the 
Scriptures of the prophets, according to the command- 
ment of the everlasting God, made known to all nations 
for the obedience of faith.* The two instances are, how- 
ever, far from parallel. In Matthew the punishment 
and the life, to which the same adjective is applied, are 
correlatives, and with manifest design are placed in 
juxtaposition and direct antithesis. In Romans * times 
and * God,' the two subjects to which the same adjective 
(attI;v(oc) is applied are not in antithesis, nor correlated, 
nor in close contiguity. The word is congruously 
joined with * times ' to connote vast duration, and with 
'God * to connote absolute eternity ; but there is ta 
manifest intention, as in Matthew, to attach precisely the 
same quality of duration to both subjects.* 

Canon Farrar calls special attention to his argument 
from the disbelief of the Jews in eternal punishment 
at the time of our Lord's sojourn on earth. But the 
more attention we give the more flimsy the argument 
appears. His principal evidence of this disbelief is the 
testimony of modem Jews, who are as unlikely to acknoir- 

• For fuller discussion of Matt. xxv. 46, see Chapter lit. l^* 
'•rrar'B attempt to make *all' bear two different meanings » 
Cur. XT. 22 la a failure. See p. 241 gujtra. 
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ledge themselves at variance with their ancient fathers 
on this subject as on the Trinity, or any other. At the 
same time he admits that some of the class he quotes 
ftre against him. Josephus the historian, himself an 
educated Jew of high rank, and almost contemporary 
with onr Lord, took special pains to understand the 
i^iigioos sects of Palestine, and says the Pharisees held 
that those who lived viciously in this life will be detained 
in an * everlasting prison ' and are * subject to eternal 
punishment.** Dr. Farrar finds it convenient to set aside 
tlie testimony of Josephus, without, as we think, offering 
Anything worthy the name of reason. Alger, the univer- 
^alist, quotes Philo (a contemporary of Christ) that the 
iiicnrably vicious man is ' banished into the place of the 
^pious until the whole of eternity. 'f The same author 
^cOs us in his chapter on 'Babinnical Doctrine of a 
«tttiipe Life,' the Jews * seem to agree that the reprobate 
''^orld would either be left in the wretched regions of 
Sheol when the just arose, or else be thrust back after the 
judgment to remain there for ever.' J || There is nothing 
^t variance with these testimonies in the New Testament. 
When Jesus predicted * everlasting punishment,' a 
^thless worm, and a quenchless fire, it does not appear 
Uuit any sign of surprise or contradiction escaped the 

* See Appendix III., and the words of the Alexandrian Jew 
^ilo at the head of Chapter vii. 

t Alger, p. 162. % Ibid., p. 171. 

I Dr. A. Clarke on Matt. xxv. 6, quotes the following words of 
Ubbi Jochanan from Talmud Beracoth ; * I am going before the 
Cing of kings, . . . Who liveth and endnreth for ever and ever, 
^0 if He be angry with me, His anger will last for ever ; if He 
iQt me in prison. His bondage will be everlasting ; if He con- 
lemn me to death, that death will be eternal.' 

x2 
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Jews, as if He had assaulted their received doctrines. 
Indeed, had it been true that thej had no belief in 
eternal punishment, that would have been no proof U 
their faith was sound, nor any reason why the gwit 
Teacher should not correct it on this as on other snbjeda. 

The position of the Canon appears to be that men 
will be continued in probation after death, or that be 
hopes they will, and that consequently many who die in 
sin may be saved, or that, if not saved into the bliss of 
saints, they may attain to forgiveness and a certain 
degree of peace, retaining a sorrowful acquiesoenoe in 
the justice of their great loss. In the former aspect his 
opinions seem to resemble those of the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, and in the latter the peculiar theory of the 
Rev. T. R. Birks. 

It is almost too obvious to need remark that, on this 
view, there is no absolute certainty that even one of 
those who pass the verge of life in guilt wiU ever take 
advantage of the pod ^mortem opportunity ; especially « 
he might well infer from experience that the second 
stage of probation, if neglected, would be followed by a 
third, and so on until he was recovered. But supposing 
such opportunity were granted to all or many of the 
condenmed, what warrant have we for believing the 
majority would be thereby induced to repent ? Haring 
resisted the influences and overtures of mercy here, the 
probability is that they would persist in the same ooone. 
It would not do to say the discipline of torment wonM 
drive them to better principles ; for that is just the 
motive which Canon Farrar denounces as base asd 
impotent in the present life. Consequently, for any 
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i^lief which this theory of * hope ' brings, the * atrocious 
belief ' that the larger proportion will be irremediably 
loflt may be perfectly, though most painfully, true. 

If the Word of truth sanctioned the mitigation 
proposed by this theory, none more than ourselves would 
give it hearty welcome ; but we dai-e not rely on a door 
of hope where God has promised none, or look for a 
reformation of character where the antecedents, prin- 
ciples, habits, circumstances, and tendency of the person 
concerned all point in the opposite direction.* 

Assuredly there is an intermediate state ; but as the 
Scriptures teach, it is one of custody rather than pro- 
cation, the incipient experience of doom rather than 
tfce continuation of preceding opportunity. The inter- 
otediate and final states are much the same in nature. 
Both are represented by fire, darkness, destruction, etc. 
[q the descriptions of the general judgment, the awards 
^ for deeds done, not in the intermediate state, but 
in the body.'f In the sentence of the great day the 

• Dr. Farrar's ire is especially hot against the nse of * ever- 
ittiog,* ' damnation,* and * hell ' in the English Bible. We have 
lown that * everlasting * correctly describes the positive misery 
redicted by Christ and the Apostles. We were not aware that 
ly great number of persons were ignorant that * damnation * 
u synonymous with condemnation and judgment ; and we have 
> great objection to employing the latter terms, provided that 
each case the sense required by the context he attached. Nor, 
ith the same proviso, does it appear what would be gained 
rainst the doctrine of endless punishment if Sheol, Hades. 
irtaruB, and Gehenna were left in the English version untrans- 
ted. The things denoted remain under any change of names. 

t See 2 Cor. v. 10 ; Gal. vi. 7 ; Matt. xvi. 24-28 ; Heb. ix. 27 ; 
ph. vi. 8 : Col. iii. 24, 25 ; Rev. xxii. 12 and xx. 11-15 ; Rom. 
&-12 ; Eccles. xi. 9 and xii. 14. 
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good or evil doings of the intermediate state aie not 
taken into account, but onlj those of the present voi)d* 
No sign appears of adjudgment to 'life eternal' or 
' everlasting punishment * because of what takes pltco 
between death and the resurrection ; nor is any prolM> 
tionary character attributed to that state. When it u 
said * murderers and whoremongers, and sorcerere, and 
idolaters . . . shall have their part in the lake which 
bumeth with fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death * (Revelation xxi. 8), the character and conductr 
of which the second death is the punishment, most 
surely be prior to dissolution of bodj and sonl, seeing 
such vices are inapplicable to the disembodied state. 
Consequently the final doom of the second death is 
decided according to the behaviour of the present life* 
Similarly, when Paul writes * neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor oovetoas,nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inhent 
the kingdom of God ' (1 Corinthians vi. 9, 10). Most 
of the vices for which they are kept out of the kingdom 
are peculiar to the conditions of man's present corporeal 
state, and yet by those sins the final doom is decided. 
In declaring, * He that belie veth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that belie veth not shall be damned,' oar 
Lord could not mean faith and baptism after death. 
Whence it follows that salvation or its opposite is deter- 
mined by what is done in the present course of temporal 
probation. 

As to the six consecutive pages of texts quoted bf 
Canon Farrar, if they had any force in the direction 
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' whicli they are cited, they would teach the Tmiversal 
(toration which he cannot accept. When adduced in 
pport of universalism it must be recollected that some 
them refer to the universal salvation procured by the 
ric of Christ, the full benefit of which, alas ! so many 
use ; that others plainly refer to eyents to be accom- 
shed within the course of time, and not to results 
t>ught out in the invisible world ; that others clearly 
:er to the future destiny of the saved, not the lost ; 
i that others refer to blessed results to be accomplished 
condition of man's voluntary concurrence, though the 
adition may be taught, not in these but in other pas- 
^ of the same revelation. These considerations kept 
mind, the many glorious declarations of mediatorial 
ovision for all men, of the world-wide triumphs of the 
ospel, and of the infinite everlasting mercy of God, 
hich brighten the pages of the sacred oracles, can 
ever be fairly made the foundation, or even a secondary 
ipport, of universalism. 



/ 




Chapter VIII. 

ON 'THE VICTORY OF DIVINE GOODNBSS.'* 

* It hath been the common disease of Christiam fnm tht ^y* 
ning net to content themselves vrith that measurf (f f^^ 
nrhich Qod and Scriptures have expressly afforded i».'-J0HS 
Hales. 

TO deal fully with the peculiar views of Fntnre 
Punishment hroached in Mr. Birks*s book is not 
strictly necessary to our purpose, inasmuch as he em- 
phatically reiterates his belief in the doctrine of eternw 
punishment. Yet his qualifications and premisses come 
80 near to universalism as to create a danger, and demand 
some notice. To those who are always ready to welcome 
any relaxation of Divine threatening, this novel doctrine» 
however devoid of Scriptural support, will offer a sub- 
terfuge. All its author's protests against any repeal or 
termination of the final sentence will probably not suffice 
to prevent their finding encouragement to sin in tM 
prospect of a much lighter penalty than is held out by 
the plainest terms of Holy Writ : especially as the new 
doctrine comes from a clergyman of high intellectual 
repute, and one of the most earnest vindicators of 
evangelical Christianity. 

Like many who have adopted destructionism or 
universalism, Mr. Birks evidently approaches the subject 

• The Victory of Divine Goodness, By the Rev. T. B. Birki, 
Mjl. RiTiogtODB. 1870. 
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^ & prediledion to find ont some lenitive modification 
the view which lies on the face of the Scriptures. 
^e pleas of human preference seem to exert a powerful 
Quence on his interpretation. Did there happen to be 
» difficulty elsewhere, he would have none in the mean- 
s' of that Scripture language whose plain, strong words 
) softens down to meet the suggestions of ' humanity.* 
e may suppose the opinions, by which he relaxes the 
cred descriptions of the penal state, are ' inferences ' 
om another class of inspired testimonies on the per- 
ctions of God, etc. Still, the inspired testimony on 
ture punishment is approached with views and feel- 
gs unfriendly to the obvious sense of that testimony, 
his does not prove the obvious sense necessarily the 
jht one ; but it presumptively weakens the probability 
any other sense which Mr. Birks may substitute. 
Notwithstanding this bias, Mr. Birks finds himself 
lable to deny that everlasting punishment is a manifest 
tetrine of the Bible. Nay, after quoting some of the 
Mt ' solemn and fearful ' declarations of it, he adds, 
^here seem to be no direct statements of Scripture to 
itigate, reverse, or explain away these solemn wam- 

58. 

The chief points of Mr. Birks's views are, that the 
godly will abide for ever * consciously under the penal 
d condemning sentence of the righteous Judge ; ' but 
le punishment will not be so incomplete as to leave 
3 wicked in the active commission of eternal blas- 
emy, defiant rebellion, and mutual torment, but will 
Lng them, at the footstool of Christ, into a state of 
ssive subjection, and utter and complete humiliation, 
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under the mighty hand of Grod,' and then ' there may 
be, withont Bacrifice of Grod*8 perfect justice, or of the 
tmth of His solemn threatenings, such a revektion of 
His goodness, side by side with the irreversible mani- 
festation of His judicial righteoosness, as shall glorionslj 
vindicate for Him, in the eyes of the whole universe, 
and in His dealing with the worst and guiltiest of His 
creatures, the blessed truth that His name and His 
nature is pure and perfect love.' * That the future con- 
dition of the lost will combine with the utmost personal 
humiliation, shame, and anguish, the passive contempla- 
tion of a ransomed universe, and of all the innumerable 
varieties of blessedness enjoyed by unfallen spirits and 
the ransomed people of God ; such a contemplation as 
would be fitted, in its own nature, to raise the soul into 
a trance of holy adoration, in the presence of infinite 
and unsearchable Gt>odness.' * They will be compelled, 
under the mighty hand of God, to see and own iho 
justice of their own sentence ; while their own folly and 
guilt, in despising the warnings of a God of love, will 
fill them with a sense of everlasting shame. But this 
utter extinction, by judgment, and by judgment alone» 
of their pride and blasphemy, and this compulsory snb- 
mission under the mighty hand of the Holy Judge, wiH 
open the way for such a contemplation of creative power, 
all-seeing wisdom, and redeeming goodness, — all sur- 
passingly glorious, — as shall constitute, not bliss indeed, 
or joy, but an awful and stupendous consolation, — ftwful 
and stupendous, not from the height to which it raises 
but the depth to which it reaches.' ' They shall see, 
and they shall be ashamed. They shall see, and wonder, 
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id adore. In the depth and in the height Christ mnst 
•%n for ever.' * The second death, however solemn, 
^mpletes a perfect work of God, the only wise, and 
t>wns the victory of His perfect goodness over the 
orst malignity of evil.' The second death, based on 
le atonement,* abolishes ' pride and falsehood oat of 

• An able and appreciative reviewer, in the Methodic Quarterly 
)ec., 1871), sayf, we •erroneously ascribe to Mr. Birks the view 
at the second death is the resalt of atonement.'* The reviewer 
nat have overlooked the following sentences in Mr. Birks^s 
>ok : — * That death and hell should be cast into the lake of fire 

a work of redemption, a triumph of Divine love. The atone- 
eot, then, may procure ... an inestimable gain.* (P. 171.) 
^e absence of the second death * would deny and reverse so far 
>e revealed object of the work of Christ.* (P. 179.) * It is a 
ork of redemption, a fruit of the great atoning work of the 
orld*s Redeemer.* (P. 183 ) 'The judgment itnelf on the lost 
-«., the second death) is based on a present work of redemp- 
oti, which they share with the saved ; and on a victory over 
^aih, wrought by Christ, and by the power of His atonement 
^d resurrection.' (P. 186.) These quotations may suffice to 
'ow that instead of our misrepresenting Mr. Birks, as the friendly 
itic alleges, we are misrepresented in the review. 

The same article classes us with those who see something 
«ix>ng in Mr. Birks's study of the deeper meanings of Scripture, 
I order to find further information concerning the lost,*— or ' in 
•a belief that the second death will not be a reign of Satan in a 
-Hgdom of his own, where he will torment his victims for ever,* 
*or 'in his belief that in punishment, as well as in salvation, 
od*8 mercy will in some form be shown to and acknowledged by 
le lost,* — or * in his belief that as the doom of the lost involves 
I anwilling acknowledgement of God*8 justice in their own 
aitence, there is also implied a compulsory, but real, perception 
! all the other attributes of the Almighty.' (P. 290.) For these 
Lings we have nowhere charged Mr. Birks with ' wrong.* As to 
le first, while we concede his right to seek, we think he has 
died to find the ' deeper meanings.* Respecting the second, we 
ave maintained that hell will be subject to God as supreme, 
rhich is consistent with any retributive instrumentality He may 
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the whole uniTerse.* * It is merdj to the wicked to denj 
them the fatal power of adding sin to sm f or ever/ 
Saved and lost are to be in sight of each other ud 
mntuallj benefitted. The first death, resulting from sin 
and extending to the commencement of the second death 
at the resurrection, is far more evil than the second. 
' The second death proceeds directly from the appoint- 
ment of the Supreme Judge ; ... it is the Divine remedy 
for all that is most fearful and appalling of possible and 
actual evil in a fallen and rebellious universe.* 

Mr. Birks puts forward these views as matter not of 
direct revelation, but of inference^ drawn chiefly from 
the perfections of Grod: an inference providentiaDy 
hidden from all his predecessors, and given to the world 
through him, now that the state of theological thought 
is ripe for it. Manj of his quotations from Scripture 
tend to confusion, since they are mere accommodations 
to express his opinions, rather than proofs ; and that, 
too, where proof is the very thing in requisition. He 
has enveloped his doctrine in so much of the ides of an 
extraordinary providence as very naturally led some of 
his critics to charge him with pretending to a new revela- 
tion. This, however, he earnestly disclaims. His teach- 
ing does not profess to be oracular, but ratiocinative,— 
obtained not by inspiration, but reasoning. The effect 
is, not to adapt other views to the natural and obvious 
import of the language of Scripture on future punish- 

choose to deTolve on the prince of deviU. As to the third «» 
fourth, we have asanmed and said that the lost will probabiif bive 
a knowledge of God's love and other attribates, though we deny 
the inference that the effect will be amelioratiTe or remedialf u 
whole or in part. 
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ment, bnt to adapt that import to those views. To 
reason on sa.cred topics is legitimate enough, and to 
reason falsely common enough; bnt to expect that 
ratiocination (liable at many points to be not illative) in 
opposition to the apparent testimony of Scripture should 
be accepted as the special work of the All- wise One, is 
neither common nor legitimate. Yet such seems to be 
the expectation of Mr. Birks's book. To say the least, 
his case ought to be marked by a providential hand un- 
mistakahley and by reasoning in every link irrefragable : 
features, as we venture to think, signally lacking in the 
present case. 

Our remarks on universalism embody much that is 
equally conclusive against Mr. Birks's modification ; on 
which we may further observe, — 

1. It is not self'Consisteyit It is an attempt to weld 
the doctrine of eternal punishment with the principles 
of universal restoration. It yields to the weakest argu- 
ments of universalism, yet denies their full logical conse- 
quence ; admits their premisses, yet denies their ultimate 
conclusions. It adopts their unscriptural and irrational 
dogmas on the goodness of the Moral Ruler, yet seeks 
to ward ofE some of their lawful results. With the 
notions of God which Mr. Birks copies from the uni- 
versalists, the only consistent inference is, not that which 
Mr. Birks draws, of a doom of eternally mingled good 
and evil, but that of absolute and universal restoration. 
Such attributes as he and they ascribe to God could not 
tolerate the existence of evil at any time, in any part of 
His sentient creation. Mr. Birks may retain his incon- 
gruous creed to the end of life ; but, as its parts are 
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mutually iDCompatible, others who foUow him in bis 
premisses will leave him behind, and pass on to naked 
univcrsalism ; which, though not more true than Mr. 
Birks*s position, is more consistent with the theological 
basis common to both. The stopping place he has chosen 
l)ctween orthodoxy and universalism is logicallj un- 
tenable. 

Mr. Birks regards the state of the lost as one in 
which * their pride and blasphemy' will be extin- 
guished, their ' active malice ' ended, ' all actings of the 
rebellious will ' utterly prostrated and repressed, 'pride 
and falsehood ' universally abolished, ' the most fearfol 
and appalling of possible and actual evil in a fallen and 
rebellious universe' remedied by the second deatL 
Tliey will * see and oi^ti the justice of their own 
sentence.' 'They shall see, and wonder, and adore. 
They shall * glorify ' God. 

The natural inference from such language is, that 
there must be a great moral improvement, and hj the 
removal of so many vices their opposite virtues of 
humility, truth, loyalty, and reverence would be d^ 
veloped. But that would be restoration to goodness of 
character, and would involve some gracious work m 
their hearts to effect it. We are told, however, it is 
* passive subjection,' a state of * moral emptiness 
(though elsewhere we are told it shall not be *ntter 
vanity'). Their sight and confession of guilt will he 
' compelled under the mighty hand of God.' It will be 
a * compulsory submission under the mighty hand of [the 
holy Judge,* an extinction of pride and blasphemy *hjr 
gment alone,' * a compulsor}', but real perception of 
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all the other attributes of the Aknighty.' It will ' crush 
the rebellious wiU under the mighty power of God, 
revealed in judgment.' Thus it appears there may be 
tto real improvement of character, but only a forced 
leprivation of opportunity for its active display, — 
lot any eradication of the principles of pride and 
>lasphemy, falsehood and impiety, but only their im- 
>nsonment within the lost spirit. We submit, these 
iescriptions are inconsistent with each other. If the 
noral evil of the heart be remedied, as some of the 
ierms imply, then, from the nature of moral character, 
t cannot be effected by a crushing compulsion without 
he choice or consent of the subject. If it be only a 
'ictory of might and judgment over the external 
actings ' of vice and impiety, confining the evil prin- 
iple within the spirits of lost men and angels, the 
Creeping talk about the extinction of these moral evils 
3 a huge exaggeration. If it be meant that the power 
*T^ principle of the vices said to be extinguished, and of 
heir corresponding virtues, is forcibly destroyed, that 
^ould be tantamount to annihilation of some of the 
^sential attributes of the moral nature. And if it were 
Hse for Grod to end those vices by compulsion, why not 
:o on to end the remainder in the same way, till neither 
ngratitude, nor selfishness, nor any evil remained? 
Ir. Birks seems to imply this moral negation when he 
ays, ' It is mercy to the wicked to deny them the fatal 
►ower of adding sin to sin for ever. . . . It is mercy to 
orce them back, though captive and in chains, to the 
Presence of that Infinite Goodness, from which their 
'wn rebellious hearts would hide them still deeper and 
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deeper in delnsion and darkness for evermore.' And 
yet, loss of the moral attributes is inconsistent with 
retention of the intellectual and sentient, and with their 
finding relief in the contemplation of moral subjects. 
While in some places Mr. Birks might be understood 
to expect that sin in some degree will for ever remain, 
in others he seems to intimate its ntter abolition ; e.^-, 
the judicial declaration that the unjust and filthy slttU 
be so still (Revelation xxii. 11) stands in the wsj of 
his plan of moral improvement : so he shifts its applicft- 
tion to the course of time antecedent to the judgment 
He says, it has no reference to the fixity of moral state 
after the judgment, but to its permitted growth and 
development till the judgment and no longer, like 
words, Ecclesiastes xi. 9 ; Mark iv. 26, 27 ; and 
of our Lord, * Let both* (wheat and tares) 'grow 
together till the harvest.' ' The harvest,' says Christ, 
* is the end of the world.' Can Mr, Birks have weighed 
the bearing of his interpretation ? According to it the 
wicked and righteous, through the course of time, are 
respectively and unchangeably the same in character; 
the righteous man can never become wicked, nor the 
wicked righteous, and yet the unjust and filthy may 
cease to be so at, or after, the judgment ; that is to say, 
conversion is impossible on this side the judgment, bnt 
possible at or after it. Elsewhere, Mr. Birks tells ns the 
adoration of the lost is not 'holy.' Here he seems to 
imply that their state is not unholy. Does he mean 
that they have no moral character ? Then he is so &r 
at one with the modem destructionist : but not with 
the Apostle, who says they * shall utterly perish in their 
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*wn corruption,^ For, as Mr. Birks puts it, thej shall 
itterly perisli after they are delivered from their cormp- 
ion. Paul says those who sow to the flesh shall reap 
oormption ; ' and this is not some earthly or inter- 
lediate state, for he sets it forth as the antithesis 
> 'life everlasting.* (Galatians vi. 8.) When the 
ghteons are saved, 'where shall the sinner and the 
Dgodlj appear ? ' Some of Mr. Birks's words would 
>pear to answer. Nowhere as such. What Peter meant 
suggest was that thej should appear in what he calls 
he perdition of wigodly men.' 

As to the sentient state, Mr. Birks ascrihos to the 
It ' such a contemplation of creative power, all-seeing 
sdom, and redeeming goodness, ... as shall con- 
tute, not bliss indeed, or 307, but an awful and 
Lpendous consolation.' He intimates that hope, light, 
1 comfort will be experienced. This contemplation, 
)ugh 'in its own nature' tending to unutterable 
issedness, and ' to a trance of holy adoration,' ' may 
lount only to some merciful relief *to souls under 
itence of judgment.' If we catch his meaning on 
^ 194 and 195, he believes the happiness of the 
idemned creature in some degree ' remains.' 

These indications of partial restoration to happiness 
rdly agree with expressions of their ' sense of deepest 
one and loss.' ' The personal loss and ruin may be 
Qplete and irreparable, the anguish intense, the 
jne and sorrow dreadful, the humiliation infinite and 
3versible ;' a punishment ' essentially positive, the 
iction of a penal sentence,' * the execution of God's 
Bugeful justice," ' * everlasting fire.* 

z 
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Can these states co-exist in the experience of tlie 
same creature ? — ' infinite gain/ with ' angmah in- 
tense ' ? Complete evil must exclude partial good. If 
the loss and ruin be complete, there is no room for 
light, hope, comfort, happiness, and stupendous conflo- 
lation. Temporal experience has often a mixture of 
happiness and misery at the same moment ; buteomplefe 
loss and ruin cannot be endured along with anj degree 
of happiness. Nor is it possible in the eternal worid. 
This discrepancy is not removed by the adjective * per- 
sonal;' for happiness or misery means nothing exo^t 
so far as it is personal. 

Mr. Birks*s theory is not more perspicuous respecting 
the devotion of the lost. He says they will contempl&te, 
wonder, and adore; but the adoration will be * the 
result of compulsion,' and cannot be called 'holj.' 
They will 'glorify' God; but by compulsion. The 
contemplation is passive. Does this mean that the wiH 
and afPections are not engaged ? Then it is such 
worship as God will not accept, and such as can have 
no tendency to console the heart of its subject If it 
be mere perception of Gt)d's perfections or works, devils 
have that and tremble. If it spring from a heart tree 
to Gt)d, it is piety such as hell is never likely to ofer 
or feel. Mr. Birks tells us they will come into the 

* presence of Infinite Goodness,' but reluctantly, by 

* force,' and * in chains.' The contemplation may * tend, 
in its own nature,' * to a trance of holy adoration;' hnt 
it is not *holy' in them, nor *of free choice.' Then 
how can it be called adoration at all ? Possibly ^ 
author of this self-conflicting picture of the lost hid 
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some feeling of its incongmitj when he called their 
Condition ' a mjsterions paradox, an eternal contrast.' 

2. Mr. Birks's views invert the revealed process of 
ChcT 8 judicial procedure. With him the dissolution of 
body and sonl from each other, and the moral and 
mental dissolution of the man from God, are the first 
ieatJif incurred bj sin, abolished by Christ, and reaching 
m, in the case of the wicked, through the intermediate 
itate, to the resurrection and judgment, to be then 
mcoeeded bj the second death. The first 'means the 
ibajidonment of the spirit driven out from God's 
presence, to the unchecked, unbounded, unabated con- 
sequences of its own inward corruption and wicked- 
Qess.' It implies * self -tormenting wickedness, unre- 
Btrained by the hand of God.' It is 'corruption and 
darkness without end,' and 'involves the worst and 
most unmingled misery of the creature,' 'chaos and 
moral corruption,' 'degrading, perverting, desecrating 
all the ^kculties and powers of the immortal spirit.' 
The second death is to the lost the sequel of this, and 
is a 'remedy' and 'salvation' from, and an 'infinite 
gain' upon, it; a 'boon' secured by the atonement of 
Christ; 'a work of redemption, a triumph of Divine 
love.' The first and infinitely worse death ends, and 
the remedial second death begins, at the solemn period 
of the resurrection and judgment. So it appears the 
greater calamity comes before the day of reckoning, and 
the * boon * and lesser calamity after. Thus the inter- 
mediate state, extending to the close of time, becomes 
xnore penal than the final state. The worst of the 
penalty precedes the dread decision of judgment. 

z2 
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Is this really the order of the Bible, or of common- 
sense ? Reason would expect the intermediate state to 
be one of costodj and waiting for the great assize, at 
which the examination, the decision, and the sentence 
would take place, to be subsequently inflicted and 
endured. Agreeably to this we read that the Son of 
man shall come in the glory of His Father, with His 
angels ; * and then He shall reward every man according 
to his works.' He will then render eternal life to the 
good, and to the evil indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish. (Romans ii.) 'We must all appear 
before the judgment- seat of Christ ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.' That, says 
the Apostle, is * the terror of the Lord ' for which they 
* persuade men ' to be ready. 

Mr. Birks takes the second death, or final state of 
the lost, to be a bounded lake which swallows up the 
first death, or boundless bottomless abyss : that is, the 
limited swallows up the unlimited. 

Mr. Birks would have us beHeve the second death is 
a merciful deliverance from and extinction of the first 
death, because death is said to be cast into the lake of 
fire. (Revelation xx.) To us it seems rather to be in 
some respectis a completion and perpetuation of the first 
death. The death cast into the lake is the same with 
that which delivered up its dead, or emptied itself of 
them. But are we to suppose moral death emptied 
itself, or wholly ceased ? Then we have universalism 
full-blown. 

The essential idea of death with Mr. Birks is disso- 
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L Bat, in the second death, is the moral dissolu- 
from God not cootinued ? He tells us, ' Christ 
to abolish, and will abolish,' not only that part of 

which consists in dissolution of body and soul, 
Iso that still more calamitous part which consists 
tparation from God,' and in ' corruption and dark- 
But if death in the lost is to be thus destroyed 
irist, the result must be either annihilation, or 
aoral and Divine, as well as material. Mr. Birks 
iates annihilation, and therefore, as it is the final 
icaseless state, by logical implication, he resolves 
Bcond death into eternal life; and so falls into 
on with Him Who said the lost * shall not see life ; 
16 wrath of God abideth on him.' 

Mr. Birks's representation of the final state of the 
ed as one of moral and sentient amelioration is 
dsterU with the representations of Scripture, in which 
ad of men ' who shall be punished with everlasting 
iction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
lory of His power.' How different this from glori- 

God in adoring contemplation ! The parable of 
eJents informs us that the judgment, instead of 
»ving the wicked man, will take all from him. 
Eurt from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,* * the 
aess of darkness for ever,' ' wailing and gnashing 
eth,' 'their worm dieth not,' 'suffering the ven- 
« of eternal fire,' * utterly perish in their own 
ption,' * the perdition of ungodly men,' * judgment 
ery indignation which shall devour the adversary,' 
k. of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured 
ithout mixture into the cup of His indignation,* 
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* tormented with fire and brimstone/ ' they have no 
rest day nor night/ ' and the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever/ the devil, the beast, 
and the false prophet, * tormented day and night for 
ever and ever,' are pictures which appear to foretell a 
doom of positive unmingled misery, and they strikingly 
contrast with expatiations on a stupendous consolation 
derived from the adoring contemplation of God, a 'salva- 
tion,* a ' remedy,* and a ' boon,' secured by the atonement 
of Christ. It seems much more reasonable to r^ard 
that doom as the deepest calamity possible to men, the 
perdition to save men from (not to) which the Son of 
God laid down His life. 

4. Mr. Birks's theory ascribes the amelioration to an 
inadequate cause. The display of the perfections of God, 
especially His goodness as exercised towards aU men in 
their temporal probation and for ever towards the 
ransomed in heaven, is the cause ; and the elFect is a 
measure of happiness in the minds of the lost. What- 
ever might be the effect on other minds, would such an 
effect be ever likely in minds estranged by enmity and 
under the dominion of evil principle P Are they likely 
either to appreciate or reciprocate that goodness? 
Given, a creature who has despised and resisted the 
offers of mercy and the claims of authority through 
every stage of gp-acious opportunity, from whom the 
striving Spirit is vnth drawn, whose sins have brought 
him under the sentence of endless suffering : given, also, 
a compulsory manifestation of God's merciful provisions 
for his race, by which many are in glory, yet he, despite 
those provisions, cursed irreversibly. What state of 
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KUnd is the sight, with its reflections, likelj to produce 
ti him ? Mr. Birks sajs, comfort, consolation, etc. We 
boald as decidedly answer, self-reproach, bitter remorse, 
Qspair, possibly a feeling of resentment or defiance, 
w reckless son left by his wealthy father destitute on 
ocoant of his persistent ingratitude, disobedience, and 
usipation, might, from the midst of his vice and hard 
dimry, contemplate the mansions and other luxuries 
iherited by his brothers, and might think of the paternal 
•ye which would have bequeathed the same to him but 
nr his own bad conduct. Yet, retaining his evil dis- 
>sition, and bearing in mind that the loss was irre- 
ievable, the effect of the mental process would be more 
kely to produce pain than comfort. There is nothing 
I the display of gracious opportunities for ever lost by 
Lmself, and for ever enjoyed in their effects by others, 
I awaken agreeable emotions in a spirit in whom sin 
)inains dominant. 

Mr. Birks expects the soul in perdition to forget his 
lisery in the contemplation of the blessedness of the 
kved, somewhat as the soldier or sailor may almost 
arget his wounds ' in his deep joy for his commander's 
r his country's victory.' The analogy fails. The soldier 
I on the winning side ; the lost soul on the opposite. 
he soldier has helped to win the victory ; the lost soul 
aa fought against it. The soldier is animated by love 

> his country or commander ; the lost soul is not likely 

> possess that principle in relation to the saints or their 
ang. 

5. We hold that Mr. Birks proceeds on an erroneous 
otUm of Ood*8 goodness. Here we suspect is one of the 
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main roots of his mistaken theory. He seems to take 
love to be the essence or inmost being of Gk)d, rfttkr 
than a glory or attribute ; and consequently reasons on 
the assumption that every intelligent creature must 
necessarily be at all times the object of His lore, and 
the recipient of His benefactions. But if loye be the 
essence, every act of God must be the act of love, eTen 
where it is in the strictest sense penal, and also where 
the recipient is an unintelligent and inanimate creature. 
That every act may have some relation to, or association 
with, love to some part of creation is true enough; bat 
that every act of God is a benefaction to every recipient 
of it, is impossible in the case of His action on insensate 
matter, and improbable in cases of penal infliction on 
rebellious spirits. How can His act of 'hating 'be in 
itself an act of love ? The Apostle James speaks of a 
case of 'judgment without mercy.' Even Mr. Birks 
speaks of the extinction of pride and blasphemy * bj 
judgment, and by judgment alone.' Supposing Grod's 
hating and punishing, and every act in His natural and 
moral government, to be either one step leading to a 
benefit, or in some way related to a benefit to be enjoyed 
by some other creature, the act itself may not be a 
benefaction to the creature that is its immediate objeci 
God's goodness is an attribute, not His essence, and 
therefore it is not necessarily operative in every act, to 
every creature, for that creature's benefit. Conseqnentlj 
the infliction of endless punishment may be an act of 
sovereign power and justice, without being to tl»e 
recipient an act of love. Gt)d'8 power is essential to the 
sentient creature's being, — Gfod's beneficence to his well- 
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being. Bat beneficence may be absent where well-being 
is not designed. 

Bat sapposing the lost to be the objects of Gk)d's 
pitj, does it follow that sach pitj mast confer apon 
them some benefit? Incorrigible perverseness in the 
creatore maj preclnde the benefit which might otherwise 
ftrise from pity. It is no derogation to say God*s pity 
oannot help its objects irrespectively of His trath and 
justice, and of their character, any more than to say that 
Bis power cannot sabject them to pain irrespectively of 
"the same. Divine pity would have conferred life on the 
perverse Jews ; yet having regard to their moral state, 
it could only cry, *Ye will not come to Me that ye 
xnigbt have life.* * How often woald I have gathered 
thy children, . . . and ye would not.' Hence, allowing 
that Gt}d may look even upon the lost with pity, it does 
Hot follow that such pity must result in their benefit. 
^uch of Mr. Birks*s reasoning, therefore, on God*s 
necessary love to all His creatures, and their consequent 
Amelioration in hell, falls to the ground. 

Throughout his book Mr. Birks seems to have a 
somewhat mathematical notion of Divine love. He never 
tires of talking of its reaching or extending to the depth 
as well as the height, as if it were measurable by space. 
This is harmless as an illustration; but questionable, 
when it is argued thence that every part of creation 
must necessarily be a beneficial receiver. Not to speak 
of inanimate matter, there may be moral beings incapaci- 
tated, not by nature like matter, but by moral character 
and relations, to share the advantage of God*s perfect 
love; beings who have wilfully flung away a life of 
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gracious overtures from Him. Mr. Birks believes love's 
* depth, like the breadth, and length, and height, will be 
etemallj revealed. But this can only be bj the mani- 
festation of love towards the guilty and condemned/ 
' The perpetual yearnings of a deep and true compassion 
towards those . . . under irreversible punishment,* ^f- 
Birks thinks essential to the display of this Divine Iotb. 
We believe in the same eternal revelation ; but stronglj 
demur to Mr. Birks's dictum respecting the manner of 
it, as a narrow and unwarrantable limitation of the 
method of Divine procedure. The revelation maybe 
eternal without being universal. Holy men and angels 
may see it eternally, and others miss it. Or if the lost 
see it, they may derive no personal advantage from it 

Mr. Birks apparently assumes that any creatwe 
of any character not the object of God's beneficence 
implies a limit to His benevolence. If so, any diminu- 
tion of His beneficence, such as the change from com- 
placency to pity, which takes place when a holy being 
falls into sin, must be a limitation. Nay, the limit of 
the moral creation must be a limit to His benevolence. 
The reasoning is about equally weak in each case; iot 
it estimates God's love by the number of finite creatures 
who are its objects, instead of the infinitude of His ovn 
nature. If not to love some of His subjects who tare 
spumed His love be an imperfection, then not to love 
any one creature more than He actually does love mffl 
is an imperfection. Creation is limited, but not ua 
Creator. Men and angels are limited in capacity and 
number; and if each were full of Divine beneficencC) 
they and their fulness of blessing would still be finite) 
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ad if one, or several of them, were depriyed of that 
leasing, the remainder would be none the more truly 
nite. But the Divine source of blessing would be 
^finite, whether thej received less or more. The per- 
H;tion of God's love is not to be estimated merely 
y the number of its objects, but by its intrinsic and 
Bsential excellence. God's benefaction contrary to 
mth and justice would be an imperfection ; not so His 
withholding it out of regard to truth and justice. The 
eight of His love is not literally the height of heaven, 
or its depth literally the depth of hell. It is high as 
KmI's brightest glory, deep as the condescension which 
adeemed mankind, broad as all the provisions and gifts 
e redemption ; or, leaving out figures relating to space, 
^ perfection is more than finite mind can think, and 
ppears in the gift of happiness to all as far as consists 
ith all His other perfections. So that argument in 
Ivonr of mercy to the lost, grounded on the supposed 
ecessary connection between God's benevolence and 
rery moral creature, though seemingly generous to the 
(xnned, and laudatory to God, is only a rope of sand. 
artiftl is as little needed as complete restoration of 
le condemned to explain the height, and depth, and 
ngth, and breadth of the love of Christ, which passeth 
lowledge. 

Mr. Birks argues that because God's love would bless 
is enemies at one time or stage of their existence, such 
ust be the case universally and eternally. But the 
ak is wanting between the premisses and the conclusion. 
here was a period, no doubt, when God's complacency 
»ated upon every moral creature ; but to infer thence 
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that it must rest on every moral creature for ever would 
belie the history of God's dealings with fallen angels 
and men. Gtxl is good to all at some period or oilier. 
But it does not follow that He is so to all, at all times, 
and in every act. 

6. Mr. Birks proceeds on an erroneous notum of ike 
victory f which the perfections and Word of God vanrant 
ns to expect. He asserts that the second death * crowns 
the victory of His perfect goodness over the worst 
malignity of evil.' The eternal absence of all mercifnl 
alleviation, he says, would be ' the eternal defeat, with 
no real victory of goodness.* And so he supposes a 
merciful display of Divine goodness as a defence of the 
ways of Gt)d 

Such a victory of goodness is nowhere revealed in 
the Scriptures. This silence is significant. If the reason 
of it were, as Mr. Birks thinks, that the idea might be 
opportunely discovered by inference in the nineteentii 
century, we are at a loss to see the wisdom of the 
arrangement. If it be a solution of theological difficulty 
now, it would have been bo before; for the charge 
against the doctrine of eternal punishment, in respect 
to goodness, which this discovery is intended to meet, 
was made many a time, and long before Mr. Birks bt 
upon his peculiar answer. The fact, that all the anxions 
research and study bestowed on the question by thousands 
of thinkers during eighteen centuries failed to find it 
out, is a presumptive consideration against the aocnracy 
of the inferences of a solitary man, even though that 
man be the able and esteemed author whose work we are 
now considering. Nor can we appreciate the attempt to 
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nd the opportuneness of tlie discovery in the require- 
lents of an improyed general ' sense of Gk>d*8 universal 
oodness.' Indeed, the danger of this plea is that it 
3eni8 to countenance those morbid notions of Divine love 
hich are seeking to palm themselves so extensively 
pon the present age as sound, and lead to conclusions 
ntagonistic to the plain declarations of God*s Word. 
Comparing the theological characteristics of this with 
receding generations, we fail to see any such difference 
3 might account for the providential disclosure, by mere 
iference, of Mr. Birks*s doctrine in this day, after its 
oncealment for eighteen centuries, and the acknow- 
sdged silence of Holy Writ. Allow Mr. Birks to fortify 
lis position by the intervention of a special providence, 
nd how many other teachers of religious novelties may 
lot do the same with equal plausibility ? 

The victory we do read of in the Bible, which is to 
le gained over rebellious men and angels, is referred to 
8 one of power ^ rightful atUhority, sovereignty ^ retribution^ 
ustice; not of love. We read of Christ's spoiling 
principalities and powers,' of His being ' King of kings 
Aid Lord of lords,' of His having * all power,' of His 
ire-eminence * over all things,' of ' angels, and authori- 
ies, and powers being made subject unto Him,' of His 
laying ' the keys of hell and of death ' or the invisible 
vorld, of His exaltation * far above all principality, and 
K)wer,and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
lamed, not only in this world, but also in that which is 
o come ; ' — all which expressions point to His supreme 
Wdship, His being ' Lord of all,' ' both the dead and 
living,' does not necessitate His loving and blessing all. 
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Between Him and His final foes it is a question of 
authority and power, not of love and reclamation. 
Those who, under His judgment, unwillingly bow the 
knee and confess Him Lord, do it in forced acknowledge 
ment of His rightful lordship, not in adoration of His 
goodness. To be His ' footstool,' or have the neck under 
His feet, clearly denotes on His part, not an attitude of 
helpful mercy, but of strength, control, contempt, letri* 
butive justice; and on the other part, helpless subjection 
and humiliation. * The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death.' Then there is no destruction of moral 
evil subsequently. But the destruction of death, as an 
enemy, implies towards the object (death) not mercj or 
partial deliverance, but overwhelming, antagonistic, 
just, and powerful authority. Strictly speakLog, the 
universal victory will be, not of particular attributes, 
but of the One Supreme Godhead, displaying, as ^ as 
wo are informed by His Word, His several attributes 
variously f according to the nature and character of the 
several branches of His dominion ; here love blending 
with, and throwing its halo around, the displaj of 
power and righteousness ; there dread almighty justice, 
because love on God's terms was refused. We read of 
grace reigning unto eternal life, that is, to the righteens, 
never of any such reign in hell. Christ's victory oyer 
lost spirits is invariably represented as a judgment, not 
a benison. The idea of the second death as a mercy 
and a boon to the condemned is brought to the inspired 
account, and appears in no way to harmonize with it 

Mr. Birks assumes, if we understand him, that for 
rebellion or anything inimical to God's love to remain in 
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Y part of the nni verse, would be a defeat of God, and 
rictoiy of eyil, in a riyal dominion. Now it cannot 
denied that evil has long and extensively existed, and 
U exist to the day of judgment. On Mr. Birks*s 
tthod of arguing, aU this is G-od*8 defeat and Satan's 
story. If it be correct to argue that evil cannot always 
atinue because contrary to the natural tendency of 
neyolenoey the very same sort of inference would 
yve that it ought never to have existed at all. What 
wrong in itself, is so for a moment as truly as for 
)miiy. Mr. Birks seems here to have lost sight of 
9 axiom he applies to another point, viz., ' What is 
Bsible at all, for a time, is possible to be continued.' 
le sin which is antagonistic to every moral perfection 
Ood, and is both possible and actual from the moment 
the first angel's fall through the whole course of time 
thout any real defeat of, or derogation from, the per- 
sons of GKkL, must be equally possible in perpetuity, 
oreover, on Mr. Birks's theory of victory, the sin 
lich he seems to suppose will continue for ever, though 
something like a passive state, whether it be selfish- 
ss, or envy, or resentment, or any other phase of sin, 
mid be a similar defeat of Divine goodness. For God 
have a perfect victory after Mr. Birks's standard, no 
I and, in truth, no sorrow can remain. Being contrary 
the simple tendency of benevolence, it must annihi- 
be ihem. But that would amount to nothing less than 
dversal restoration : another illustration of the logical 
itenableness of Mr. Birks's peculiar position. 
As isLP as we can make out, Mr. Birks expects all 
'4:tive rebellion and blasphemy' to be extinguished, 
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and the eternally condemned reduced to passive subjec- 
tion and humiliation, * under the mightj hand of God.' 
So far, then, we gather that eyerj rebel is to be dd- 
livered from sin, noletis volens; a means of effectzog 
moral improvement sufficiently inappropriate. But whak 
of the sinful principle remaining p Were all actual sin 
disposed of by forcible suppression, what of the siiifnJ 
proneness of the heart ? Is not that a moral evil whose 
continuance, as Mr. Birks reckons, must mar God's 
victory ? However suppressed by might, as long as 
the seeds of rebellion and blasphemy remain, in addition 
to guilt and misery, being all contrary to simple benevo- 
lence (and some of them to justice too), they mnst be, 
on Mr. Birks*s assumption, a defeat of Divine goodness. 
Hence he must in consistency either adopt universaiism 
out and out, or admit that his own theory, equally witb 
that he has abandoned, implies a defeat of mercj. 

Mr. Birks tells us the lost will be 'compelled' to 
glorify God in hell, and that must be to them 'a real 
and infinite gain.' The gain, we should think, most 
depend on hmo they glorify Him. Their manifest 
defeat, their original endowments, the history of their 
probationary relations to Gk)d, and their righteous 
judgment, may glorify God, without being any gain to 
them. 

We cannot endorse Mr. Birks's notion of de- 
feat and victory. When a victorious king holds 
many prisoners of a rebel province under his power, 
assuming their spirit to remain rebellious, and their 
imprisonment life-long, is that a victory of those 
prisoners, and a defeat of the king? No. Then, 
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rheii God has demonstrated the subjection of the nni- 
"erse to His majesty, 'glorions in holiness, fearfnl 
Q praises, doing wonders,' reducing the devil and his 
oUowers to the condition of eternal prisoners, power- 
ess to make anj aggression on loyal and innocent 
egions, or to act out their infernal dispositions, how 
«n that be called God's defeat and Satan's triumph ? 
i can only be by a nomenclature as arbitrary and in- 
serted as it is misleading. In the ordinary use of the 
anguage, God's defeat and Satan's victory would mean 
3od subjected to the will and power of Satan. The 
tate of things assailed by Mr. Birks is the exact con- 
rary; evil, neither reigning nor annihilated, yet for 
»yer vanquished. 

The hackneyed objection, that, according to the 
loctrine of unmixed eternal suffering, Christ died in 
rain for the lost, has been refuted in the foregoing 
diapters. And if it had force against our. doctrine, it 
vould have force against Mr. Birks's, inasmuch as the 
objection assumes that Christ's absolute determination 
vas to save all to eternal life ; while on this new hypo- 
liesis there are millions who will never attain it. To 
ay they will get some 'relief does not remove the 
lifficnlty; for they would still come short of eternal 
ife. The fallacy common to Mr. Birks and the uni- 
rersalist is this asavnnptum. Grant that, and the objec- 
ion lies against Mr. Birks's view as well as ours. The 
nediatorial scheme will not be in vain. Grod's will and 
x)wer to save men will be demonstrated, His perfect 
ove displayed. His honour and justice vindicated, 
iespte the self-chosen ruin of the wicked. For the 
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salvation of the lost it may appear in rain as £ar as 
they have elected to have it so. For G-od, and saints, 
and angels, and the nniverse, it will not be in yain. 
Eyen for the lost, Christ's death &iled not to procure 
the grand opportunity of their lifetime, though they 
refused it. This is no more a defect in Grod's arrange- 
ment than was His primeval law by which man might 
have * lived,' and yet by violating which he died ; nor 
any more than the offer of soil, seed, and all needful 
resources for obtaining a harvest of food is vain, where 
man wilfully neglects to use them, and consequently 
starves. Such frustrations reflect great dishonour upon 
man, none upon the government of God. 

7. We cannot but question the moral tendency of 
Mr. Birks's new doctrine. In fact, he acknowledges 
the danger, and charges those who assert the ' natural 
and reasonable tendency ' of his doctrine to be to 
'deaden the conscience and paralyse the will,' with 
doing ' their worst to increase this danger.' Notwith- 
standing this caveat, we think such is its natural 
tendency. Nor is the case parallel, as Mr. Birks 
suggests, to that of the Scriptures, wrested by un- 
learned and unstable men to their own destruction. 
They went contrary to the 'natural and reasonable 
tendency ' of the Scriptures. Whereas for a sinner to 
be less influenced by the prospect of a mitigated, re- 
lieved, and beneficent penalty, than one unrelieved, is 
reasonable and natural. Not to speak of those who will 
take advantage of the milder view to benumb their 
consciences, and countenance their continuance in sin, 
those lovers of sin who look the subject full in the hce 
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may reasonably plead that the deterrent penalty is un- 
speakably less on Mr. Birks*s representation than on the 
other. While so many brave the terror of the Lord as 
it is, we are convinced the number would be increased 
by the general acceptance of this new view. The Gospel 
of mercy is liable to abuse by the procrastinator ; but to 
diminish concern respecting the penalty of sin, as Mr. 
Birks puts it, would seem to be the natural use of his 
discovery. If the motive presented by this new doctrine 
oontain the just mecisure of appeal to the fears, then the 
motive of the older view which has prevailed by Divine 
arrangement (as Mr. Birks allows) during eighteen 
oenturies, contained an untrue and undue power of 
appeal to the fears. Either the motive left by the New 
Testament for so many centuries, or that now presented 
in Mr. Birks*s teaching, is false to the realities of the 
world to come. We hesitate not to side with the 
former. 

Mr. Birks adduces twenty * reasons' for his view, 
which might have been perhaps as easily dilated or 
contracted into any other round number. Ten of them 
are attempts to show that the future state will be like 
the present ; nine are included in the question of the 
extent and effects of Divine goodness; and one is an 
assertion of the inseparable union of grace and right- 
eousness. Having referred in some form or other to 
most of the points included, we need only glance at the 
* reasons' here. 

1. All human punishments on earth are ameliora- 
tive. So in the future. Ans. Final retribution is their 
contrast rather than their imitation. 

2a2 
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2. God's ptmisliinents in this world are mixed with 
mercy. So in the future. Ans. The contrast is again 
overlooked between this probationary and that penal 
state. The same kind of inference, if sonnd, would 
prove that the righteous must have a mixture of happi- 
ness and misery in the future, because they have it in 
the present. 

3. The bounty of the Creator is unchangeable. 
Hence the lost must share it. Ans. The premiss is 
assumed. Bounty may not be the sole, invariable, ulti- 
mate object and rule of God's action. But even on Mr. 
Birks's hypothesis God's bounty is changeable to the 
lost in some degree ; for they receive much less than in 
their original state. 

4. Christ's description of Qt)d's love to the unworthy 
as weU as the worthy. Ans, (1.) Christ never speaks 
of any such love to the lost. (2.) Carrying out this 
sort of reasoning, God ought to treat the saved and lost 
alike. 

5. The offender was to be honoured as a natural 
brother by the judge or executioner who inflicted stripes. 
Forty not to be exceeded, lest the culprit should seem 
vile. Ans, (1.) Irrelevant. (2.) Notwithstanding this 
Jewish law, the future state of the lost is one of ' ever- 
lasting contempt,' and, as Mr. Birks says, 'utter shame.' 

6. The inseparable union of grace and righteousness 
in God's ' moral actings.' Else there would be a schism 
between these attributes. Ans, This confounds Good's 
' actings ' with His attributes. According to this reason- 
ing, every act of God must employ every attribute, 
known or unknown. 
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7. Punishment must be within sight of the Lamb 
and saints, who, loving their neighbour, could not be 
happj in sight of the perfect misery of the lost. Ans. 
(1.) The question of sympathy is discussed in a sepa- 
rate chapter. (2.) Judged thus, could they be happy 
to look for ever on a hell such as Mr. Birks describes ? 
With their earthly sympathies and conditions, how 
could the judgment of Grod on the great whoro 
evoke the ' alleluia ' of saints and angels P (Revela- 
tion xix.) 

8. Punishment must be a work of mercy to the 
lost : for God's rendering according to works is called 
* mercy,' (Psalm Ixii. 12.) Ans. (1.) Mr. Birks surely 
cannot mean that the infliction of endless punishment 
is in itself a mercy to the offender. Whatever bene- 
volent accompaniments may be alleged, they are not the 
punishment. Yet the punishment is rendered according 
to his works. (2.) The meaning of the pcissage is 
partly missed by disconnection from the previous verse, 
which shows that the ' for ' refers to power as well as 
mercy ; that is. His rendering to all according to their 
works displays both power and mercy : power, in over- 
ruling the power of the creature ; mercy, in rewarding 
all who diligently seek Him. But it does not follow 
that both are exercised in each case. (3.) Supposing 
ilie reference to be, as some think, to the Lord's pro- 
elamation of Himself to Moses (Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7), 
we find unswerving justice sa well as mercy. See also 
Dr. A. Clarke's comment, which accords with our 
second answer. (4.) Mr. Birks's interpretation of the 
passage disagrees with the analogy of faith, which 
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traces the enforcement of final irreversible piuiiBhment 
to, not mercj, but ' righteous judgment.' 

9. God has not forgotten to be gracious (Psalm 
Ixxrii.}, nor shut up His tender mercies; some form of 
which must be displayed in hell. Ans. (1.) Non seqviiur. 
(2.) Mr. Birks applies unoonditionallj to all mankind, 
dead and living, what referred to a part conditionallj; 
applies to the state of the lost what belonged to pro- 
bationers. 

10. In this life God's bounty falls ' on the eyil and 
the good,' ' the just and the unjust.' Ans, (1.) If the 
same comparative treatment is to apply after probation, 
then the reward of the righteous and the punisliment 
of the wicked will be much alike. (2.) To argae that 
God's lovingkindness will descend on the wicked there 
because it does so here is inconsequential, and dis- 
cordant with Scriptural teaching. (3.) The suggestion 
that the wicked in hell will be so humbled and crushed 
as to be predisposed to appreciate and receive God's 
loving kindness is unsupported by reason or Scrip- 
ture. 

11. God troubles His enemies for ever, that thej 
may know that Jehovah is the most high over all the 
earth, sa ' unchangeable in goodness.' (Psalm Ixxxiii 
17, 18.) Atis, (1.) 'Unchangeable in goodness' is Hr. 
Birks's phrase, not ihe Psalmist's. (2.) The passage 
refers to supreme being and sovereignty rather than 
goodness. And the trouble and confusion for erer 
would display His righteous anger rather than His 
lovingkindness. (3.) But the reference seems to be to 
nations ; and the design, to lead the hostile peoples to 
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* seek ' Grod, and know Him ' the Most Higli over all 
the eatih.^ 

12. ' The Lord is good to all, and His tender mercies 
are over all His works.' (Psalm cxlv. 9.) On the sup- 
position of ' perfect merciless misery, the words of the 
psalm would cease to be true/ and ' a revealed perfection 
of Orod would then be annihilated in the judgment day.' 
Ans, (1.) As well say the perfection is annihilated on 
earth when a darkened sinner does not see it. Its visi- 
bility to any particular part of creation is not essential 
to its existence. (2.) Mixed mercy and judgment are 
inconsistent with the threatening of ' judgment without 
mercy.' (3.) The reference of this part of the psalm 
(verses 10 — 17) is not to a future hell, but the present 
world under the government of God. Otherwise verses 
14^ 15, 16 would imply the restoration of the lost. (4.) 
If the explanation of the ninth verse must be rigidly 
literal, it must be noted that the tense is not fixed, except 
by italics, which are preferU, not future. He * is good to 
all, and His tender mercies are over all His works.' 
(5.) On Mr. Birks's theory of mercy conquering 
all evil, some of God's perfections are maimed, if not 
annihilated, by the sin and misery that do and will 
exist. 

13. Isaiah Ivii. 16 ascribes the preservation of the 
being of the wicked for ever to God's love. Ans, (1.) 
The context (verses 18, 19) teaches that the souls are to 
be healed and led and comforted. Therefore these can- 
not be the lost in hell. (2.) The more probable meaning 
is, that the Lord's contention results in the yielding of 
souls to be saved by Him, or in their utter overthrow, 
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in which, though Tmsaved, thej are too oompletelj 
yanquished to contend. 

14. The rebellions Jews were to be comforted, 
through a remnant, concerning the four sore jndgmenitt, 
and to own the wisdom of God. (Ezekiel idy. 2i) 
Ans, According to the analogy here suggested, ihe lost 
are to be comforted through a saved remnant^ whose 
doings they will see. Then it appears heU will com- 
mand a view of heaven, or saints will descend to dispkj 
their works in hell, and thus comfort without restormg 
the lost. Tbe sight of pure, happy spirits in contrast to 
their own endless impurity and misery must be a strange 
and unnatural sort of comfort. 

15. The tears of Jesus over Jerusalem showed com- 
passion to rebels. Ans, (1 .) Yes, on earth, and dniing 
probation. (2.) It does not appear, however, that tfae^ 
derived any comfort from that display of His pity; (ff 
that it was at all victorious in the sense in which Mr. 
Birks expects it to be in the world to come. 

16. Christ's prayer on the cross was for His mur- 
derers, i.e., for all ; and His prayer must be heard. Ans, 
There is neither proof nor sign that He prayed for 
sinners who had passed their probation. For, if He 
prayed and must be heard for all universally, then tbe 
lost must be forgiven, and so saved. But Mr. Birks sajs 
their guUt remains. 

17. It is predicted that God shall be 'all in all' 
(1 Corinthians xv. 28.) Hence God, not the devil, sball 
reign over the lost. Ans. So God will reign in righteous 
sovereignty as certainly as, and more completely tfaan, 
Victoria reigns over the thousands in her prisons. To 
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Teign over them precisely as He does over saints would 
imply not only His love to them, but tl^eirs to Him ; that 
is, their restoration to holiness. 

18. The last enemy, death, is to be destroyed ; from 
which it is inferred that all moral enmity shall be 
destroyed. Ans, (1.) This is arguing from the par- 
ticular to the general ; i.e., all kinds shall be destroyed 
because one shall. (2.) It seems to involve the recoti« 
eUiation of the lost to God. If so, they will be at least 
partially saved. All enmity gone is a moral reforma- 
tion, and hardly corresponds with their ceaseless con- 
tinuance in unholiness and intense anguish and shame. 
(3.) The conquest of death is by the bodily resurrection, 
not by a change of moral character. 

19. Christ is a ransom for ally not only for Jews, but 
for Grentiles. Atm. (1.) So He is ; but the offer of its 
benefit is made to men on earth, not in hell. (2.) If 
offered to spirits in hell as it was to Jews and Gentiles, 
it amounts to the proposal of universal restoration; 
which Mr. Birks denies. 

20. The love of Christ in its ' dimension ' surpasseth 
all created knowledge (Ephesians iii. 20) ; and therefore 
must reach down to the lowest depth of shame and 
misery. Ans. (1.) Reasoning thus, it must reach to 
the depth of turning all tbe condemned into blissful 
saints, and that at once. (2.) Paul*s phrase is quite 
true and intelligible without Mr. Birks*s local or cubic 
measurement of a moral excellence. Its purity, subli- 
mity, and continuity exceed the grasp of a created mind ; 
or, as others understand the expression, the knowledge 
of this love surpasseth all other kinds of knowledge. 
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Following Mr. Birks's example of applying passages 
to the retributive future world which evidentlj belong 
only to this probationaiy one, all the merciful over- 
tures and provisions of the Gospel would have to be 
repeated in perdition. Indeed, the state of the lost 
would be a continuation of the Christian dispensation. 
Then, ' He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,* * He 
that believe th and is baptized shall be saved,' 'Call upon 
Me in the day of trouble : I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify Me,' must be preached in hell as well as on 
earth. 

After candidly weighing the import of Mr. Birks*s 
supposed discovery, without raising the least question 
of its author's sincerity, it is our deliberate conclusion 
that it has no valid title to a place among Christian 
truths. 



Chapter IX. 

PBACTICAX CONCLUSIONS. 

*2%ei^ who faithfully practue what they do hnow, and live 
agreeably to the belief which they have^ and to the jnst and 
rational eonseguenceg of that beliefs seldom fail to proceed 
further, and to acquire more and more confidence in the 
truth of religion.'— Dr, Palby. 

A MENTAL state whicb could study this subject as 
a mere matter of speculation, or as an exercise in 
Polemics, we should take to be unhealthy. The effect 
>£ earnest faith in the grave doctrine we have been 
Uscnssing must deeply impress itself on the inward 
xperience and the outward life. Ood has evidently 
utended it so to operate. 

1. One legitimate result of this investigation is that 
hose who are convinced of the truth of the doctrine 
honld faithfully and courageously stand by it. It is 
riser and nobler to honour our conscientious convictions 
ban to succumb under the hard names with which they 
re attacked. Of such name-calling there is no lack 
OL the present instance. To denounce the doctrine as a 
hoirid dogma,' — a 'monstrous excrescence,' — a *mon- 
trous perversion,* — an 'incubus* on Christianity, — a 
millstone tied about the neck of inspiration,* — a 'hideous 
loctarine,* — a * hideous dream,' — a * terrible fiction,' — as 
poison * mingled with the Gk)spel by * the craft of 
>atan,* — as 'narrow, cruel, heathen,' and its earnest 
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preachers as ' brawlers of damnation,' — maj shake the 
faith of the superficial, and alarm the timid *, bnt by 
stouter hearts and acuter intellects will be taken for a 
symptom of angrj weakness, if not as an attempt to 
palm upon the world raving for reasoning, and declama- 
tion for evidence, which are nowhere more out of place 
than in dealing with a subject so profoundly serious. 
The same pointless weapons have been brandished times 
without number against the divinity of our Lord, and 
other most precious veritieB of pure religion.* 

Better forego men's esteem than the truth of God. 
Better bear reproach than escape by adopting a lie. To 
an honest mind truth is dearer than the most flattering 
falsehood. It is of more value than the quickly &ding 
plumes of an ' advanced ' school of theology. There is 
a bright side to erexj truth, although at present onljthe 
dark may be visible. To the disciples the surrend^ of 
our Lord to His foes showed only its dark side; but 

• Not content, however, with directing their extriTigMt 
invectiTe mgainst the intelligence of their opponents, some do 
not hesitate to insinuate discreditable motives. S^f^ Mr. Oob« 
stable says the Angnstinians 'describe the particular change 
required (in the resurrection body of the wicked) for their k$rfii 
jmrp0§e; * as if they appointed or inflicted the ponishment. Ib^ 
are iuToIved in * verbal quibbles not a whit more candid' Thdr 
treatment of a subject is * bad and impudent,* when they prefer a 
different interpretation from his. They advance what is * impioo> 
efErontery.* They adrocate a doctrine ' only worthy of a devU^ 
conception.* Their system enlists bishops, pastors, and Chorcbes 
' to do battle for its hell ; ' as if they cared more to maintain bell 
than the truth. Such reckless imputations may pass for aigv- 
ment with those who hate the most awful doctrine which God 
has revealed ; but in the eyes of others they will probably bave 
the taint of sophistry, and something worse. — Duration »i 
Aature of Future Puniikment, pp. 116, 116, 166, 174, 22o. 
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alter\vards they saw its bright one. The lustre of a truth, 
like that of a gem, m&j be concealed under a duU 
exterior, until Gt>d at a higher stage develop it. So 
this awful truth of everlasting punishment, unveiled hj 
inspiration, maj, under the fuller light of the world to 
oome, appear in much more pleasing relation to other 
tratlis. For aught we know, it maj then display the 
perfection of God, though no beautj on the side of 
aelf-destroyed men. However that may be, the stamp 
of truth which Grod has put upon it is reason ample for 
our believing and owning it at all hazards. He who is 
consciously ashamed of Gk)d's Word is ashamed of its 
Author, and may expect God to be ashamed of him 
when most he needs to be acknowledged. 

2. It behoves us who are convinced of the truth of 
the doctrine tp let it have its natural and full effect 
upon our efforts for owr own salvcUion, The great object 
of the present life is not in itself, but in possession of 
fife eteraaL This stage of being is but our period of 
Schooling for a maturity far more enduring. If from 
this stage, and according to our state on it, we pass to 
the most glorious or miserable destiny, if we gain all 
or lose all as now we take this course or that, surely it 
becomes all men to subordinate every interest and 
project to that which is paramount, and to watch and 
pray, and believe, and strive, as those who are thereby 
making solemn choice between irrevocable ruin and 
godlike feliciiy. The interests of time are apt to 
engross thought and feeling to the practical exclusion 
of the things * unseen' and eternal; and thus men 
oome to have convictions on matters most sacred and 
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vital, which thej never, or but feebly, act upon. Belief 
dwindles to speculation or opinion. The mind lets 
go the power of the truth, and retains onlj its verbal 
form, giving some point to the reproach that the 
gravest religious doctrines are not reallj believed by 
their professed adherents. The charge is jnst, not 
as against the doctrines, but as against the inconsistent, 
perilous indifference of those who admit their tratb, 
jet neutralize their practical and saving force. 

Confronted hj the doctrine of endless perdition, one 
who prefers living only for the present is 8t3t)Dglj 
tempted to seek a change of conviction instead of a 
change of character. The wise course would be to 
conform his state of heart to the admonitory demandB 
of the truth. The danger is of endeavouring, it maj 
be almost unconsciously, to adapt his belief to lus 
wishes, and to render his passage to ruin the more easy 
by diluting Gk)d*8 most awful warnings. The moment 
he can, by this process, bring his mind to conclude that 
the worst effect of sin can be only for a time, be 
may experience a feeling of relief. But his danger is 
heightened more than his fears are allayed. Tbe 
operations of mind and heart are often too subtle to be 
minutely traced and remembered even by their subject 
The disingenuous turn of reflection, the sinister plaj d 
feeling upon the reasoning, the momentary warping 
of judgment, the avoidance of evidence, the latent sway 
of attention by the will under specious excuses, ^^ 
pervasive bicis for the agreeable rather than the tme, 
may leave but the faintest reminiscences of wrongi 
which soon give place to the assurance of thorongb 
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integrity. But in all snch mental complications the 
Searcher of hearts makes no mistake. Every admixture 
of the moral with the intellectual, every manoeuvre of 
self-delusion, and every shade of moral defect, are naked 
and open before Him. Much more than is generally 
supposed of man's guilt before Ood has its origin in 
these innumerable and intricate workings of the inner 
man. If jealousy of self-deception is anywhere appro- 
priate, it must be especially so in dealing with Heaven's 
most dreadful warnings. Finding the truth revealed, 
while our faculties may be fitly exercised on its various 
supports and bearings, it is not for us to fight against it. 
Whether it cross or commend itself to our feelings, it is 
our duty and interest to shape our behaviour according 
to the light it brings, since it is certified to us by Him 
Whose judgments are a mighty deep, but Who is ' too 
wise to err, and too good to be unkind.' 

It is not necessary to concentrate our attention 
perpetually on the subject : other topics have their work 
to do upon us. Nevertheless, its place in the sacred 
oracles, and its potent relation to our deepest interests, 
claim for it a place in our meditations, and a godward, 
heavenward influence over our character and conduct. 
Against the danger of dwelling too incessantly on the 
subject we need hardly guard. There is far more danger 
of excluding it, or of bestowing only such rapid and 
occasional glances as can produce no efPect on the heart 
and life. The folly of simply bandaging or averting 
the eyes to avoid walking over a frightful precipice is 
of tiiie same nature, but of inferior magnitude to that 
which disposes of the warnings of eternal woe by simply 
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ignoring them. Shall each soul live for ever, exalted to 
all that is pnre, delightful, and glorious, or be d^raded 
bj sin, and banished beyond recoTory ? and shall its 
destiny be determined in the present life ? Then how 
the thought should stimulate our endeavour to lay hold 
on life eternal ! how it should moderate our estimation 
of the transient affairs of earth ! and what tremendous 
depth of meaning it imparts to the question of our 
Lord, ' What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul P or, what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ? ' 

Fellow man ! are you in the broad way of trans- 
gressors ? Think ! It leads to destruction. Stop : and 
seek the narrow way which leadeth unto life. It is 
neither sin nor error to fear what Qod threatens. The 
sin is in giving it a deaf ear. Consider how much you 
have to win or lose. The difference is beyond all 
expression. The ruin to which you tend is ceaseless. 
You have reason for solicitude, and alarm, and trembling, 
and aroused energy. Ko good will come of a morbid, 
sentimental brooding over the subject, unless it stir you 
to earnest action. You cannot change the law ; but you 
may flee from the wrath to come by the new and living 
way of access to the Father. You cannot falsify the 
truth of God ; but you may let it work down into your 
will until it has driven you to Him Whose 



* arms of love still open are. 

Returning sinners to receive, 

That mercy they may taste and live.* 

3. Our belief in the doctrine may well quicken our 
seal for the salvation of our fellow men. In its light, 
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read Jnde's exhortation : ' Of some have compassion, 
making a difference : and others save with fear, pnlling 
them out of the fire : ' and we may reasonably feel 
atimnlated to conquer our reserve and lethargy, and 
betray a restless concern for the salvation of friends 
and neighbours. Let our sympathy take the immediate 
practical form of striving with our might to win their 
souls, rather than w€iste the precious opportunity in 
plaintive laments about how we shall feel for them in 
the world to come. Famine, plague, war, commercial 
distress, in any section of our human race very properly 
call forth our pity and help. How much more should 
the spiritual indifference of so many neighbours who 
seem to stand in jeopardy of irreversible woe ! Their 
greediness of earth, their insensibiliiy to spiritual joys, 
their obliviousness of things eternal, which may tempt 
us to the paralysis of despair, ought rather to increase 
our solicitude and exertions to deliver them from going 
down to the pit. 

The mode of action may admit of endless variety. 
Procedure by exact rule may be impracticable. Still, 
a heart glowing with zeal, fed by reflection on the 
prospects of surrounding souls, will not be inactive. 
Ecclesiastical office will not be deemed the only channel 
of usefulness. * Where there is a will, there is a 
way.' Prayer, persuasion, casual conversation, practical 
measures, will be called into requisition according to 
circumstances, and pushed with all the tact, energy, 
and perseverance of a heart burning with desire to 
compass a magnificent end. 

4. This doctrine ought to have a considerable place 

2d 
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and power in the preaching of the Gospel. Tme, it is 

not -the attractive part of the message ; bat it is the 

sombre background which gives distinctness to the 

beauty of redeeming love. The rest without it is an 

incomplete message, something less than the whole 

counsel of God. Its removal would diminish the 

preciousness of the glad tidings of salvation, inasmuch 

as then the salvation would seem to be from a much 

smaller evil. Who, under the name of Christ's am- 

bassador, can suppress it with impunity? Shall a 

fallible messenger presume to improve the gprand 

message of his Lord ? or to be wiser than the Saviour 

as to what truths are adapted to reclaim fallen men ? 

Is he at liberty to proclaim only those portions of the 

truth which are congenial to the tastes of himself or 

his hearers ? Does it become him to muffle the great 

bell by which God calls on millions to prepare to meet 

Him? or to dull the edge of the Spirit's sword by 

which thickly encased consciences are to be pierced? 

To hold out a baseless hope of escape, lest the feelings 

should be perturbed, when a truer and fuller statement 

would show the ground of a genuine hope, is cruelty 

to the audience and unfaithfulness to Christ. It may 

be that some excel in presenting a particular branch of 

the message, and others in presenting another, while a 

third may be equally gifted for unfolding the whole 

circle of Gospel truth. And although instances can be 

cited where the pleasing aspects alone of the Gospel 

were preached with success, the recipients probably 

owed a measure of their preparedness to some ideas of 

Its darker aspects derived on other, perhaps forgotten, 
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occasions. Bat that it be all set forth hy the Christian 
ministry appears to be a necessity arising out of a 
Divine arrangement, that its several parts shall har- 
moniously perform their respective functions in the 
grand work of human redemption. It is easy to 
prophesy smooth things ; but, alas ! it is too often the 
ease of steering a ship with its freight of human beings 
down the seductive circuits of the whirlpool. 

There is as little need for preachers to exaggerate 
the consequence of sin as to pander to the inclination 
of the sinner. Truly the duration of the penal result 
carmot be exaggerated, and no imaginary pictures 
sketched by the preacher can be stronger to stir the 
conscience than the clear teachings of inspiration. 
Still less need is there for those grotesque caricatures 
of hell, which are drawn by the excited fancy of some, 
and held forth as if drawn from the Word of God, and 
which too frequently retard the cause they are intended 
to promote. Let all the powers of persuasion be laid 
under tribute in a business so momentous ; but where 
Gt>d is silent respecting the invisible world, we may 
not dogmatically pronounce. The veil is sufficiently 
lifted to discover cause for earnest warning ; but it ill 
becomes us to try to tear o£E the curtain which the 
Holy Ghost has not removed. 

We do not advocate a perpetual discussion of this 
terrible doctrine, as if it were simply revealed to 
supply food for polemics, or as if the object of preach- 
ing were to induce that unsettled and often distracted 
state of mind which is ' ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.* The free and 

2b2 
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active mind may have examined and decided for itself 
with intelligent care certain great questions, and msj 
reasonably refuse to depose or unsettle its conclusions 
at the approach of every new disputant. The preach- 
ing of this doctrine is designed not merely to show its 
firm Scriptural base, but also to utilize the leverage it 
affords in persuading men from sin to holiness. 

Such preaching is compatible with tenderest sjin- 
pathy, yearning affection, and most strenuous exertion 
in behalf of the perishing. He who would most 
earnestly alarm the inmate^ of a burning house, or the 
inhabitants of a city in danger of being deluged, is not 
behind others in humaneness, nor unable to rejoice 
in the real prosperity of his neighbour. He can, in 
other relations, display all that is social, and genial, 
and gladsome. So the faithful preacher of ' the terror 
of the Lord' is as likely as any to cherish tender, 
overwhelming, generous affection, and at the rise of 
dead souls to life to feel the glorious gush of grateful 
emotion. His fidelity in declaring unwelcome tnith, 
whether men will hear or forbear, is proof of pure, 
strong, active love, and not of misanthropy. 

Happily this doctrine does not stand alone as a 
solitary dread monument of sovereign justice amid 
the hopeless desolation of our species. It is accompanied 
with the richest exhibitions of saving mercy and 
power. Whatever endless punishment may be, the 
revelation of it, while escape is possible, is a menjio 
mortal men, and it naturally links itself with the pro- 
clamation of the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. If it tells the manslayer justice is on 
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his track, it is to hasten his flight to the city of 
refnge. If it shows men the quenchless flame, and 
deathless worm, and blackness of darkness for ever, it 
is to nrge them away to the everlasting kingdom, 
'where all is calm, and joy, and peace.' 

Does the preacher want an authoritative precedent 
— an exact standard — a perfect exemplar ? There it is, 
in the faultless preaching of his Master, who knew 
when to warn and when to cheer, how to cover the 
stubbomlj impenitent with scathing rebuke, and how 
to distil words of pardon on the contrite. The terms 
of His great commission ran, ' He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.' Then who will dare to lop o£E either 
branch of that Gospel law, or give it a narrower mean, 
ing than Christ has g^ven it elsewhere? Now He 
threatens a i&te heavier than that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; then implores d3dng men to come unto Him 
for life. Now He portrays the weeping and wailing of 
the finally reprobate, from which there is no way to 
the Saviour; then seeks to avert that hopeless doom 
by inviting them to a region in which they may shine 
as the stars for ever and ever. Now He proclaims the 
blessing of Heaven to a rebellious people : and when 
that is spumed, weeps over their incorrigible bent 
towards self-destruction. From His lips falls the 
terrible &te of the wantonly, obstinately perverse, 
' Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire ! ' 
And from the same lips issues the sentence of all who 
will turn in time, 'Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you.' Approached 
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at the throne of grace, His answers teem with pardon, 
peace, and joj for the guilty. From the throne of 
judgment the same Jesus passes sentence of 'ever- 
lasting punishment.' No living preacher maj speak 
with the authority of the Son of God. But he may 
learn from His example how to blend the rays of 
revealed truth, so that all the essential colours, if not 
the lights and shades, shall be faithfully reflected upon 
the mental vision of the multitudes for whom it is 
given. The Divine beauty and sublimity of the Great 
Teacher he may never equal ; but breathing His spirit, 
seeking His objects, and presenting every great depart- 
ment of His expressed mind, he may be a faithful 
herald, whose trumpet shall give no uncertain sound, 
and whose crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord 
shall be a goodly multitude of ransomed souls. 

It is worse than folly to comfort the sinful by 
explaining away the duration of their penalty. It is a 
repetition of ' Thou shalt not surely die,' which, besides 
being untrue, is an untruth on a matter where the 
listener has his all at stake. Much safer is it for 
preachers and hearers to look the worst in the face, 
that the wanderer may turn, while it remains possible, 
to the one sure way of escape — * narrow,' as it excludes 
allegiance to sin, yet, as to the provision of mercy, 
wide enough for the world's swarming millions, and 
terminating in the ample inheritance of the sons of 
God. Thus the pent-up grief of Christ's ambassadors, 
caused by the wilful hazard of the disobedient, finds its 
most healthy and useful rehef . Well may the energies 
of all who beUeve in the doctrine of the future state, so 
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plainly and solemnly proclaimed by Jesus, be roused to 
recall the wayward from their downward career — to 
seek Him, Who, because He tasted death for every man, 
would gladly be to every poor earthly wanderer * the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.' 
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APPENDIX I. 

BEING A REPLY TO MR. GILLESPIE'S ARGUMENTS LV 
FAVOUR OF DESTRUCTIONISM. 

A DETERMINED effort to negative the doctrine of 
-^^ eternal punishment has been made by Mr. Gilleepie 
in the abstruse production named below.* His pro- 
positions and a priori proofs are accompanied bj 
numerous 8c}iolia, or inferential notes, a large proportion 
of which are aimed at the endless duration of future 
suffering. While the being and the bliss of the righteous 
are regarded as ceaseless, we are told the punishment of 
the wicked shall last as long as the men who are its 
subjects. Then both shall end, by a process for which 
' the ethicallj correct expression * is ' not the philosophi- 
cally sounding annihilation^^ * but the morally character- 
istic ''destruction," ' whatever the destruction may mean. 
' The evil man is ever drawing nearer to death. He is 
a living thing in the course of evanescing.' His positive 
wickedness, and proportionate sufferings, added, or mnl- 
tiplied together, there will be an abundance of the causes 
and circumstances tending to the extinction of being/f 
The peculiarity of the method of treatment is, that 
the author seeks by way of inference to graft his denial 

* The Argument d Priori for the Being and Attributes ef tkt 
Absolute One, and the First (Jause of aU Things. By William 
Honyman Gillespie, of Tornbanehill, F.R.G.8^ etc. Fifth 
Edition. Honliton and Sons, 1871. 
t Pages 91—96, 97. 
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of eternal punisliment on what he considers an d priori 
demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God. It is 
important to keep this in view. The author himself does 
not attach the certainty to his inferences which he does 
to the propositions from which he endeavours to derive 
them, though occasionallj, he couches them in the same 
style of positive assertion. His conclusions on the 
Being and Attributes are, in his estimation, irrefrag- 
able demonstrations. His conclusions on the duration 
of punishment are no part of ' the Argument,' but 
only scholia, or additional notes. The former affect to 
be necessarily certain ; while the latter profess to rest 
npon no firmer ground than probable, and sometimes 
analogical, evidence. ' The demonstrations themselves,' 
says the author, ' are the weighty things : all else is, 
comparatively speaking, quite subordinate and unim- 
portant; . . . the whole (demonstration) might remain 
intact and perfect, although the application in the 
scholium were allowed to be renounced as invalid : . . . 
a demonstration must be irrefragable ; a scholium, how- 
ever, may be faulty in deducing a certain inference.'* 
The book makes not the least pretension to proving its 
teaching on the subject of future punishment from, or 
reconciling it with, the Scriptures. It is an attempted 
deduction by natural reason alone. Consequently we 
have to deal with the author's cardinal propositions 
only so far as they are made the basis of his doctrine of 
the duration of sin's penalty ; our task being to vindi- 
cate the position we formerly took, namely, that eternal 
punishment cannot be disproved by the light of nature.f 

* Pages is.— 2i r. f See Chapter 11. ot tVia '&«a&^ . 
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It will therefore be apparent why onr criticiBms of his 
Tiews take the shape of an Appendix, rather than a 
constituent part of the essay, in which the appeal is to 
the light of Revelation. 

Justice (which, by the way, is confessedly baaed on a 
poderiori proofs), in Mr. Gillespie's view is that Dirine 
Attribute which ' acts towards moral agents according 
to their true states, — that is, towards the good as being 
good, and the evil as being so.'* The absolute principle 
of such action is ' Righteousness,' though this seems to 
be ignored when the exigencies of his Uieory require it to 
be kept out of sight. We have no disposition to qnanel 
with his definition of justice, so far as it goes ; bat we 
distinctly deny that there is anything in such an attribute 
to interdict perpetuity of suffering. On the question of 
its endlessness, Mr. Gillespie says, ' Justice (t.e., snch 
as he learns from nature) by herself cannot telL' And 
yet, despite her inability, he endeavours, by a show of 
ratiocination, on the stale objection of disproportion, to 
make her tell. * Justice alone . . • can do no more 
than pronounce what the rule must be : the punishment 
must be adequate, or proportionate to the wickedness.' 
* Every act of wickedness . . . should be punished by 
an adequate, or proportionate, i.e., measurable amonnt 
of suffering ; endless suffering would appear to be, Teiy 
plainly too, measureless, or incommensurable suffering/ 
' Endless duration renders the process of calculation, ss 
to adequacy, im possible. 'f There is here a sophistical 
transition from moral to arithmetical calculation ; fto^ 

• Pages €7—69, 101. f Pages 91—98. 
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also & petitio principii, which takes for granted that the 
duration mnst he 'measnrahle,' which is another wajof 
sajing it mnst he limited, — the very thing in dispute. 
We admit the charge that our view renders ' the process 
of calculation . . . impossihle/ in the sense of fixing 
the limits of duration. But what of that? Simplj, 
that we therehj avoid Mr. Gillespie's fallacious con- 
clusion, and hring him hack to his own admission, that 
justice learnt from nature cannot tell the duration. His 
reasoning amounts to this: Whatever is adequate or 
proportionate must he chronologicallj measurahle, and 
whatever is thus measurahle must he limited or termin- 
ahle, and therefore punishment heing proportionate 
must he terminahle. The fallacy stares out of the first 
proposition, which hegs the whole question. Not con- 
founding the moral and mathematical uses of the term 
' proportionate,' and employing it in the sense of suitahle, 
appropricUef fitting, meaning therehy that the punish- 
ment must not exceed the deserts, we hesitate not to 
apply it to the case in hand. But then the inference of 
measurahleness is not involved. Adequate the penalty 
will he, i.e., equal to the deserts ; hut the deserts are not 
the length of time through which the sinful life extends, 
nor any exact mathematical multiplication of it. The 
ill deserts of threescore years may he less in one wicked 
man than those of twoscore in another, yet the least 
wicked may deserve unending punishment : and while 
both suffer alike in duration, the difference of proportion 
may be met by difference of intensity. 

The oft-repeated objection that a finite nature can- 
not endure an infinite punishment, is rather suggested 
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than urged. To harp on the alleged contradiction of 
an infinite predicate joined to a finite subject, carries, 
with many, the sound of irresistible demonstration. 
Bat we hardly expected to find it in a book like this. 
Here, howeyer, it is. ' It may be, that to pile agony on 
agony ceaselessly . . . upon a man ... is impossible, 
regard being had to that finite nature, by which, and 
within which, man is necessarily environed and con- 
fined. A finite spirit cannot bear the weight of agonj 
infinite in any respect . . . The two things, a creatnie, 
to wit, and infinite agony, seem to be incapable of 
approximation, far less of junction.'* We take these 
remarks to be aimed not only against an ever inereoiing 
intensity, but also against ceaselessness of suffering ; for 
Mr. Gillespie's drift is to disprove the perpetual dura- 
tion. He has no difficulty in predicating endless joj 
of the righteous, who are finite as truly as the wickedf 
The truth is, that in either case interminability is not 
infinity, except in a lower and accommodated sense. 
One of Mr. G-illespie's sub-propositions is headed, 
' The material universe is finite in duration.' It might 
be safely added that in the same sense U always taiU he. 
What is there to hinder the same two affirmations con- 
cerning the suffering of the lost? Like matter, or 
created mind, it has not, never had, and never can have, 
absolute infinity, which is peculiar to Otod. And when 
the misery of the lost and the joy of the saved are 
described as infinite, it is such infinity as is easilf 
understood, and may be aptly predicated of creatoies 
whose being shall never cease. 

♦ Page 99. f ?»«« 123. 
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After reading all contained in the book on the 
matter, we conclude that not onlj does justice, as here 
reasoned out, fail to answer the question of the duration 
of suffering; but equally so do all Mr. Gillespie's 
speculations thereon. His reasonings bring no light 
to the question. Reason applied to moral subjects, or 
conscience, if the word be preferred, teaches that the 
punishment of the wicked in this life is too little for the 
deserts ; but it cannot at present teach us that eternal 
punishment in the future world will be too much. 
When Mr. GHllespie tells us justice does not demand 
everlasting suffering, we must keep in mind that it 
only means justice so far as ascertained by his abstract 
deductions. His is but a partial view of justice, and 
specially deficient on what relates to the problem pro- 
pounded, and therefore on that matter its teaching 
cannot be accepted as decisive. To one supremely 
concerned to avail himself of aU the helps within reach, 
it is rational to ask, at this stage. Can Revelation afford 
any light additional to these few flickering beams of 
natural reason ? If there (in Revelation) we learn that 
the Righteous Lord has fixed and foretold eternal suf. 
fering, then justice does demand its fulfilment. Mr. 
Gillespie's finding against the doctrine merely amounts 
to not proven by natural evidence. Revelation changes 
the finding into proven by the supernatural testimony 
of God Himself. 

GOODNESS, however, is the attribute from which Mr. 
GKllespie thinks he can derive the largest hope of 
extinction for the finally condenmed. ' What difficulty 
can there be in deciding, that those attributes of 
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goodness and love will be always exigent in demanding 
that, if possible f the torments of the miserable damned 
shall be made to cease to be: while not one of the 
other attributes, as demonstrated, necessitates, or evea 
seems to necessitate, the everlasting continuance of the 
misery ? . . . Enough if we know that Inflexible Justice 
is silent (i.e., as far as proved by natural reason), while 
Divine love . . . unceasingly pleads and prays for the 
cessation as soon as possible of all the unattezaUe 
wretchedness in the wide domains of Qod, . . . What, 
in this wide universe, can refuse to yield itself there- 
unto ?** ' Goodness and love demand the cessation, 
at some ^int in duration, of misery, their opposite 
and foil.'t -^H this ag^rees with the statement that 
Hhe motive to create was the overflowing happiness 
in alliance with a desire coincident with the perfect 
goodness of the Creator.* ' Creation and conservation 
are the product of the same goodness.'^ The gist 
of the argument is, that love desires, or demands, 
the cessation of misery, if that be possible. Justice, 
as far as ascertained, does not forbid. By the exercise 
of almighty power in producing cessation of being the 
cessation of misery is possible ; therefore it is ' abso- 
lutely certain.' 

In reply, it may be remarked, — 

1. The argument proceeds on insufficient data. It 
might be an axiom with Mr. Gillespie on this subject 
tliat what he cannot see cannot be. The important 
inference is drawn from our ignorance rather than onr 
knowledge of the demands of Justice, or Righteousness, 

• Pages 125, 126. f Page 164. % P*g« 1<^ 
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which, according to Mr. Gillespie's nomenclature, is the 
absolnte principle of justice. Had it been demonstrated 
that Righteousness does not require endless punish, 
ment, the inference, so far as this attribute is concerned, 
might have been sound. But the thing proved is only 
that the light of nature leaves us ignorant of any such 
requirement. For aught we know, from this source. 
Divine Righteousness may require perpetuity of 
punishment. We say the light of nature affords us no 
certain instruction on the duration demanded by the 
moral attributes, either one way or the other. Mr. 
Gillespie says it certifies us that endless duration is 
not demanded. Then the ontM prohandi is with him. 
And how does he prove his position ? By showing that 
we do not know of such demand from natural sources : 
which may be true; for we cannot ascribe to Mr. 
Gillespie the presumption of thinking his reasoning 
has arrived at complete knowledge. But if natural 
light could discover all, it might show us the strongest 
reasons in the moral attributes for endlessness of punish- 
ment. It was necessary for Mr. Gillespie*s purpose 
of proving that simple benevolence will have its way 
in terminating pain, to clear away the possible demands 
of all other attributes. And he has essayed it, not 
by proving that there are no such demands, but by 
proving that he cannot ascertain them by abstract 
reasoning. Since, therefore, the inevitable demands 
supposed may be existent, for aught that is proved, the 
inferences based on their non-existence have no foun- 
dation in sound reason. 

2. Mr. Gillespie's argument will be vitiated if it can 
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be shown that goodness is not the sole motive-power 
or regulative force, that will decide the duration of 
suffering. At times, he seems to forget that o^r 
perfections have anj place or power in the Dime 
government; and again, when that duration is not 
direcUj in question, he seems duly alive to their im- 
portauce ; e.g., relative to the action of wisdom he 
says, ' Of course the influence which love imparts is 
not the only influence which will be at wt>rk. Wisdom 
will ever consist in what is consonant to the dictates 
of each and all of the other attributes. Justice, for 
instance, will be represented as well as love, in tbe 
case of operations having men, that is, actually existing 
moral beings, directly for their subject and end.' 
Again, ' the only motive, or, at least, one of the motiyes, 
to create must have been a desire to produce creatnrelj 
happiness.'* The emendation of the language is 
important, especially as Mr. Gillespie assigns the same 
motive for the creation and conservation of all as for 
the destruction of the wicked. 

These admissions thoroughly invalidate the reason- 
ing that, because the sole motive in the action of the 
Almighty Governor is desire for the happiness of His 
sentient creiatures, suffering cannot always continne. 
For they remind us that simple benevolence is fio^ the 
sole motive, and that therefore its tendency may be so 
far modified by other equally moral and Divine tea- 
dencies, as to falsify the notion of entire cessation of 
punishment in the persistently impenitent. 

When Mr. Gillespie argues on the ground that 

• Pages 45, 136, 119. 
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simple benevolence, or desire to produce happiness, is 
the sole motive of creation and conservation, and will 
decide the ultimate fate of the wicked, it is relevant to 
ask, What has righteousness to do ? This perfection 
being as essential to God as the other, the two must 
be mutually congruous, as inherent in the Deity, and 
as manifested in the forms of beneficence and justice. 
In the supreme objects of creation and government 
righteousness, as well as goodness, might have some 
voice. When it is said that goodness desired the 
happiness, and failing that, the annihilation of the 
creature, we rejoin that righteousness might have 
conditions to put in. The ultimate and eternal happi- 
ness or misery might be wisely made contingent on the 
choice of the creature during probation, rendering 
either issue possible in consistence with the attributes 
which appointed the conditions. 

Moreover, if, as we are told, there be a ' necessary 
connection between the consummate happiness * of 
God and His * desire to communicate happiness, all 
possible happiness (for there is no sufficieivt reason why 
we should suppose the amount of happiness to be 
bestowed on the creatures to be less than it might be),'* 
why was more happiness not possible? E\ddently 
because there must have been principles or motives at 
work besides benevolence, and as then, so now, and so 
in the future. While we repudiate the idea of punish- 
ment * for the misery's own sake,' may we not ration- 
ally believe that as benevolence is not the only 
essential attribute, so creaturely happiness was not the 

* Page 44. 
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only end of creation ? If Mr. Gillespie will resolve the 
supreme Governor into a mere ntilitarian, he has no 
right of reason to limit all His ends to creatnrek 
happiness, despite Divine righteousness and human 
will. Indeed, had he paid more attention to man's 
nature and condition, as a free agent, he might have 
avoided much immature discourse anent the demands 
of benevolence. 

Again, on Mr. Gillespie's rule of Divine Government, 
there is at least a partial failure of the end aimed at. 
For, if creaturclj happiness must be the ultimate end, 
because desired by the benevolence of the Creator and 
Ruler, how does destruction answer that end ? Before 
the final stroke it is misery, and afterwards it is not 
happiness, but negation — ^nothing. Why in sach case 
cannot Benevolence work out its sole tendency or desire ? 
Is it because other principles of government mnst be 
supposed to operate ? Then, if on the theoiy of 
* destruction ' mere Benevolence desiring happiness 
cannot work out its single end without modification 
from other attributes, it is equally reasonable to 
suppose that if mere Benevolence would not perpetnate 
misery for ever, other properties of the Divine Nature 
may. 

Further, in Mr. Gillespie's use of the word * demand* 
there lurks some ambiguity. If he means more than that 
Benevolence, considered alone, tends to the happiness of 
the creature, he is putting the word ' demand * to a 
stronger sense than he has acquired any right to br 
his * demonstrations.' If he does not mean more, then 
the * demand ' may be quite consistent with unceasing 
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punishment, viewed as being possibly involved in the 
relation of man's moral character to other elements of 
the Supreme Government. And jet this * demand ' is 
pressed as if it were an almighty force utterly blind to 
every consideration but itself. 

3. But on the assumption of Mr. Gillespie's utili- 
tarian notion of happiness as the ultimate end of 
creation, we have still to observe that he seems to be 
influenced by a contracted view of the means to that 
end. He assumes that it cannot be accomplished so 
long as there is suffering in the universe. But has he 
knowledge of God's Government, through all its vast 
extent and duration, sufficient to say that the continuance 
of a most righteous penalty on one portion may not in 
some, as yet mysterious, way, be promotive of more 
happiness on the whole than would the annihilation of 
that portion P Have we enough natural knowledge to 
enable ns to deny that the largest amount of creaturely 
happiness ^possible,' in consistence with the full re- 
quirements of all Divine perfections, may be obtained 
without a flat of extinction P A child may not see how 
our prisons conduce to the general welfare of the com- 
muniiy ; and yet more advanced people think they do 
so conduce. Thus, the bearing on the whole creation of 
the eternal punishment of the impenitent may be to us 
but very partially in view. At all events, Mr. Gillespie 
has not demonstrated, or otherwise shown, that his own 
theory of Benevolence and Happiness may not be best 
carried out by the appointment, and enforcement, of an 
endless penalty on the incorrigibly bad. 

4. Mr. Gillespie repeats the attempt of annihila- 

2c2 
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tionists and restorationists to resolye Benevolence 
into something more than an Attribute. He glides 
from one phrase to another, so as to include in his 
premisses the germ of a fallacy on this subject. ' Good- 
ness being entirely equivalent to love, the conclusion is, 
therefore, inevitable, that the Great and Good Being is 
necessarily loving. . . . And the love to the creai^re 
being regarded as to its source, that Being is ri^tlj 
said to be Love Itself. Love, unlike Justice, has its 
foundation in se. Love is act, or state, as to time, and 
aboriginal principle, all in one.'* To speak of Qod m 
Love is proper enough when intending to indicate how 
greatly He is distinguished by it, as it is to say, * God 
is light.' But to adopt and use the phrase as a mets- 
physical definition or description of the being or inmost 
nature of God, is to introduce confusion of terms when 
there should be the most careful selection.t How the 
relation of creaturely love to its source is a reason for 
considering the Being and the Love identical, we are 
quite at a loss to conceive. Notwithstanding the 
philosophic cast of the treatise, we might have thought 
the change of phrase an instance of license ; but that is 
barred by the addition, that ' Love, unlike Justioe, hB8 
its foundation in se,* 

Love cannot be both attribute and substratum. To 
tell us it is attributable to itself — is both the being and 
a property of the being — ^is to offer to our understand- 
ing metaphysical jargon. For, not to mention that it 
makes all natural, or non-moral, attributes of God the 
attributes of Love, it implies that the Being and the 

♦ PaRC 112. t Sec p. 28S, swjjfo. 
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Love are at once the same, and not the same. If 
Mr. Gillespie has succeeded in demonstrating that Love 
is an essential attribute of God, it cannot also be the 
substratum or Being of God. If God*s Being is strictly 
identical with Goodness, or Love, what is being in His 
spiritual creatures? Must thej not be of the same 
inmost nature as Himself? If Goodness is attribute 
and not essence in the created spirit, must it not be so 
in the Creator, who made man in His own likeness ? 
Otherwise we shall have to introduce a third substance, 
and instead of talking of matter and spirit as compre- 
hending all conceivable entities, shall have to think of 
matter, spirit, and love, which would make confusion 
worse confounded. * Alas ! * to borrow from Mr. 
Gillespie, ^it is quite possible to utter nonsense on 
almost anj topic' An ^ aboriginal principle ' Love maj 
be ; but not, at the same time, the Essence or Being of 
God. 

Leaving out of reckoning other sources of know- 
ledge, and taking Mr. Gillespie's demonstrations as 
sound, we see no such wide distinction between Justice 
and Love as he seeks to infer. Sometimes he seems 
to make Love the exercise of Goodness, the absolute 
principle; and similarly. Justice the exercise of the 
absolute principle, Bighteousness. Though not pre- 
cisely the phraseology we shoxdd prefer, we raise no 
objection to the nomenclature, since the attributes we 
contend for are included. But this intelligent putting 
of the case classes Goodness and Bighteousness in the 
same rank, and leaves no base for the wild inferences 
often indulged in relation to the demands of Divine 
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Love. Goodness, like Righteousness, is an essential, 
eternal, glorious attribute, none the less glorious because 
it cannot violate or ignore Righteousness, even to save 
self-ruined men and angels. 

We have given renewed attention to this error as to 
Divine love, because it lies at the root of so manj 
objections to the possibility of everlasting punishment : 
the more so, probably, because this use of the error is 
so likely to foster a self-complacent feeling of superior 
virtue, under the mistaken fancy that to argue from 
goodness against misery is to plead the cause of the 
needy, and vindicate the most attractive perfection of 
the Infinite God; whereas, in reality, such arguing, 
being false, tends to facilitate the descent of evil men 
into hell, by lowering the warning signals; and, by 
mutilating the proper notions of both GtX)dness and 
Righteousness, it also tends to despoil the attributes of 
the Eternal King of their ineffable harmony. 

Probably none will dispute Mr. GiUespie*s almost 
superfluous statement — that God's love and *the pur- 
posed misery of the creature for the misery's own sake 
. . . are inimical forces, which by no possibility can 
ever coalesce.' But that goodness and misery can 
co-exut needs no demonstration beyond the evidence 
of present actuality; and if they can co-exist for a 
moment — a year — and the whole course of time, there 
is nothing in their nature to stop their co-existence at 
any future period. This brings to mind that much of 
Mr. Gillespie*s discoursing against eternal, might, with 
equal force, be directed against terminable, punishment, 
und against the sins and miseries that for thousands of 
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years find so large a place under the government of 
the Wise, Just, and Loving God. If Love is intolerant 
of sin and misery, why are these evils allowed so long 
a continnance, as is patent to the slightest observer ? 

It may not be out of place here to remark, that 
when extinction of being is brought in as a work of 
Benevolence to terminate misery, and is therefore re- 
garded, by Mr. Gillespie and others, as a boon, such a 
view is directly opposed to the motive and efEect of 
destruction as presented by Revelation, where it is 
threatened, not promised — as a work of ofEended 
Justice, not Benevolence — and a dreadful punishment, 
not a boon. 

Holiness, as treated by our author, is a congeries 
of single attributes; and consequently will need but 
few words here, inasmuch as nearly all the objections 
drawn from it to the doctrine we hold have been 
referred to under the single attributes of Bighteousness 
and Goodness. 

As Goodness was said to demand the cessation of its 
opposite, misery, so it is said, ' Holiness, the glorious- 
ness of the Divine existence, demands, in like manner, 
the cessation, at some period, of sin.'* * At some 
period' is an element extraneous to the reasoning, 
which, thrown into syllogistic form, might read: — 
Whatever is opposed to Holiness must, at some period, 
cease : sin is opposed to Holiness : therefore sin must, 
at some period, cease. If the syllogism is sound with, 
it is equally sound without, the clause, ^at some 
period.' If, because of opposition. Holiness forbids the 

♦ Page 164. 
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existence of sin at a future period, it must, for the 
same reason, forbid it at an earlier — must forbid it 
now — ^in truth, must bave forbidden its beginning to 
exist. But, verily, the premiss that Holiness necessi- 
tates, either now or in the future, the extinction of 
whatever is contrary to it, is an assumption for whicli 
no warrant can bo found ; and, therefore, the sweeping 
conclusion drawn from it is both unwarrantable and 
misleading; the more deplorably so, because, as Mr. 
Gillespie is quite aware, his teaching is not on a 
matter of unpractical speculation, but 'the topic of 
perhaps the greatest human interest of all in this whole 
inquiry.'* 

Our author falls into the error of asserting, that 
an eternal hell implies imperfection in Oody as it 
'attaches the . . . acme of all evil to the glorious, 
high throne of the Eternal. *t It is sufficient to replj, 
that if the existence of evil for ever in His universe 
implies imperfection in Him, it must be equally tme 
that the existence of evil for a time (such as mani- 
festly exists now), implies imperfection in Him, while 
it lasts. But in reality the implication holds in neither 
case. If evil usurped the supreme mastery, or per- 
vaded all the universe, or put itself beyond the power 
of God's law, the imperfection might be urged. Bnt 
the evil is chained, confined, subjected to retribntire 
law, and compelled to bear witness to the Bighteons 
Sovereignty of the Eternal Lord. 

In reference to the procesB, or methods, by which the 
expected cessation is to be accomplished, Mr. Gillespie's 
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thooglits seem not to have passed tlie stage of crudity. 
As to the howy he answers, * Who can tell ? ' Now we 
are told, Sin is self-destructive, *a gigantic parasite, 
which, last of all, does away with itself.' Then we are 
told, Sin is destroyed at the requirement of its progeny 
Death ; which will never be * satisfied until Sin herself, 
own mother of Death, shall be consumed, . . . and then 
Death himself shall die.' Again, the sin and misery 
are got rid of by getting rid of the being. * No way of 
ending evil is patent, or even comprehensible, so long as 
the wicked persons themselves remain. . . . But, at all 
events, the wickedness, and its effect, the misery, might 
be made to cease to be, by an Almighty fiat, command- 
ing the wickedness, with Us mbject, to cease to be.'* 

Vainly we search through the paragraphs of this 
book for an intelligible distinction between destruction 
of the being, which Mr. Gillespie adopts, and annihi- 
lation, which we understand him to reject. This is the 
more noteworthy, as the book abounds in philosophical 
distinctions. Are we to suppose that when the being is 
ended, a substratum of it remains? That would be 
tantamount to saying, the being (= substratum) is, 
and is not, at the same time ; which is a contradiction. 
Is it that the essential attributes will be utterly ended, 
and the substratum, or being, in which they inhere 
remain? That would be to say, the attributes are 
essential, and not essential, at the same time. What 
intelligible conception can we form of being without 
attributes? Is it meant that the being (spirit) will 
lose its present essential attributes, and acquire others ? 

* Pages 166, 81, 127. 
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Then they are not essential. Spirit, depriTod of all power 
of thought, of all moral character, of all snsoeptibility 
of pleasure or pain, and endowed with something else 
essentiallj distinct from these, is as unintelligible and 
inconceivable as spirit transmuted into matter. But whj 
haggle for ' destruction,* and not 'annihilation,' when tbe 
issue really turns on what is correctly called ' annihila- 
tion ' ? Annihilation is balanced with creation as equaUy 
possible, and it is contended that, as the latter resulted 
from Goodness, so may the other. From Mr. Gillespie's 
use of the words we cannot resist the impression that 
he has no clear distinction in his own mind between 
* destruction ' of being, and * annihilation.' In fact, none 
can be made. And, we venture to think, none would 
have been attempted if destructionists had not found it 
desirable to evade, if possible, the serious difficulties 
besetting the theory of proper annihilation. 

It is said, ' The question is solely about the exercise 
of ability.' This can only be admitted with the qualifi- 
cation that the ^ exercise ' is regulated and controUed 
by moral necessities. 'A Creator may annihilate.** 
True, He may have the natural ability, as He has the 
ability to perpetuate the being of the wicked ; and He 
may have preponderant reason for the latter course. If 
it be asserted that Almighty Power is at the beck of 
Goodness, it is equally right to assert that it is at 
the beck of Righteousness. Such a fiat as is here sup- 
posed (not proved) may, for aught mortal man knows, 
involve such violence to moral claims as that it never 
can take place. 

• Pages 127, 105, 
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Let it be borne in mind that Mr. Gillespie's notion 
of a fiat of destruction is not a logical deduction, much 
less a demonstrated tmth ; nor is it contended that any- 
thing in the nature and laws of being require it. It is 
a * surmise,' or conjecture, introduced as the only con- 
ceivable way of carrying out what Mr. Gillespie con- 
siders moral necessities. To dispose of the misery he 
has to dispose of the entities that endure it, and so he 
cuts the knot by the convenient imagination of a fiat to 
end both at once. 

It is easy to cafll in absolute power to make out for 
a meagre theory. The question, however, could not be 
settled by proving that God has ability to annihilate ; it 
would remain to be asked whether annihilation comports 
with His other perfections, and with the constitution 
of things to which all His perfections in their harmo- 
nious action have given rise. To the assertion that the 
sufferings of hell can only be continued for ever by 
miracle,* we reply, if that be miracle (which, being 
only a continuance of the then existing order of things, 
we should certainly not call by that name), would it not 
be equally miraculous to extinguish a part of the actual 
universe ? Or, if it be destruction of the being, and 
yet something short of annihilation, it would involve 
much more than a miracle to accomplish it ; the same 
as would be required to make a thing be and not be at 
the same time. 

On the mode of destruction Mr. Gillespie glides 
away into an attempted analogy between it and the 
' law that the more intense suffering becomes, the nearer 

♦ PugeOG. 
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the BufFerer is to extinction,' that is, in the present 
world. ' Pain carried np to a certain point causes 
fainting and ntter insensibilily to ensue.* So as to 
mental suffering: * Inflict measure upon measure of 
calamities, growing worse, upon a man, and, unless a 
miracle prevent, the necessary consequence is madness, 
or delirium in some form, or stupor, and accompanying 
insensibility.' To the objection that this law is tem- 
poral, and specially for the body, Mr. Gillespie replies 
that there must be a corresponding higher law in 'ever- 
enduring archetypal ideas.' The caiises of the earthij 
images ' must have pre-existed in, or been present to, 
in some special manner, the Divine Mind, which was 
the depository of the model thoughts until they were 
actualized in this lower theatre.'* 

If a * miracle ' could, as is here allowed, prevent 
fainting and insensibility among mortals, from physic&l 
and mental pain, surely the same power can as easdlj 
prevent annihilation from misery in doomed trans- 
gressors ; though that^ being not exceptional, but regular 
and continuous, and according to law, we should not 
designate miraculous. 

As to the * higher,' ' interior law,* which, it is sug- 
gested, there must be in the Divine Mind, correspondent 
to that which produces fainting, etc., on earth, and which 
may produce * evanescing ' and ' extinction ' in the lost, 
how very slender is the thread of argument! That 
which in the Divine Mind produces this law for man on 
earth is His Wisdom. But when it is thence inferred 
that it must produce the same law for man in hell, a leap 

♦ Pages 96, 97, 98. 
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of imagination is made over the immense gulf whicli 
separates the fact from the conclnsion. Even if there 
be * archetypal ideas/ or * models/ * in the higher sphere 
of causes/ it by no means follows that Wisdom will 
apply each one universally and invariably. The present 
is a brief, preliminary, probationary state ; the future is 
one of final, complete retribution. Some laws, doubtless, 
of which earth knows nothing, will come into operation 
there ; and as truly some which Wisdom applies here 
will be inoperative there, because inappropriate. There 
can be no disputing the ability of God to dispense with 
this law, as Mr. Gillespie calls it, when men are brought 
into altogether new conditions. Pain is not the only 
cause of fainting, insensibility, and death. They have 
been caused by sudden joy. On the absurd principle that 
every law, affecting man at one stage of his being, must 
be co-extensive and co-eval with his species, it woxdd 
follow that, unless heaven's raptures be carefully gradu- 
ated, we may expect fatal consequences there ! 

But even if this puerile analogy were allowed to 
involve effects in hell corresponding to fainting and in- 
sensibility on earth, that would not necessarily involve 
annihilation, but only temporary cessation of conscious 
suffering. And the nearest likeness hereafter to the 
mortal effects of pain here would not be final loss of 
spiritual being, or its essential properties, but only 
change of condition. We know of nothing in natural 
death analogous to extinction of substance. 

When Mr. Gillespie says, * It seems to be a law of 
suffering, applicable therefore to all suffering, that, the 
more intense suffering becomes, so much the nearer the 
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sufferer is to extinction,' we first deny the * law ; ' for 
often suffering increases without anj apparent diminu- 
tion of the powers of the suffering soul. And when in- 
sensibility or dissolution ensues, it affords no proof of 
approach to extinction. Neither the one nor the other 
is extinction of being in any degree. Next, we deny his 
suggested inference that future sufferings will tend to 
annihilate their subjects. This we do, not only because 
his ^ law ' is false, but because if it were true in relation 
to this stage of existence, there would still be no certainty 
of its application to a future stage whose ends and 
conditions are so widely different from the present. 

The issue at which we arrive is, that, after all Mr. 
Gillespie's reasoning and surmising, we are landed where 
we started ; that is to say, as far as can be learnt from 
natural sources, eternal punishment may he impossible, 
and it may not Thus we are left to turn again for 
answer, on this solemn question, to the ^ more sure word 
of prophecy, ... as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place.' 

While appreciating many profound and excellent 
thoughts in Mr. Gillespie's book, we on that account the 
more regret that such an argument for the Being and 
Attributes of Gt)d should have been saddled with scholia, 
as baseless as they are needless; and, consequently, so 
likely to turn an otherwise useful work into an instru- 
ment of propagating error on a subject closely allied to 
the deepest interests of mankind. 



APPENDIX n. 

ON IMMORTALITY. 

IN theology, immortalUy has acquired a meauing in 
which it is probably never employed in Scripture ; 
namely, the ceaseless existence of the human soul, with- 
out regard ta its good or evil estate. In the Scriptures 
the word immortal rather indicates the ever-enduring 
states or conditions which it is used to qualify. There is 
nothing wrong in the theological use of the term, so long 
as the meaning is clearly understood. Although the 
doctrine of man*s natural immortality is not essential 
to that of eternal punishment, it is, if true, an irresistible 
conJEb:T[iation. We therefore submit the following observ- 
ations in support of the position that the soxd of man is 
immortal. 

We hold that, so far as power is concerned. He Who 
created the soul of man can at any time terminate its 
being, and that its existence is every moment sustained, 
directly or indirectly, by Him Who sustains the Tiniverse. 
At the same time, we have reason to believe that, in ac- 
cordance with His design. He has given it a nature fitted 
to exist for ever. This view pre-supposes the soxd or 
spirit to be an immaterial entity, to which view the only 
alternatives are materialism, with its consequent atheism, 
and pantheism, with its absence of a personal God. 

If thought and will are only * secretions of the brain,' 
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or properties of matter, they must be accidental proper- 
ties : for if they were essential, they would belong to 
all matter^ and at all times. And if they were acciden- 
tal. Divine thought and will, equally with human, would 
be nothing more than accidental properties of matter ; 
for it cannot be that thought and will are proper to 
matter in one case and to spirit in another. And if 
they were thus accidental, intelligence and will might 
possibly cease everjrwhere, leaving the universe to work 
its way bUndly, with the chance of again developing 
those properties. But such a Gt>d would be no Grod at 
all, but a mere phase or result of the eternal, sovereign 
universe of matter. 

It would come to much the same thing, if we sup- 
posed thought to be a temporary development of the 
* spirit of the universe : ' for, besides the vagueness of 
the expression, it would make the universe Gt>d, so far 
as there was any ; and the consciousness of individual 
personality, which an intelligent will involves, would be 
an unavoidable delusion, as each man, despite his con- 
sciousness of the contrary, would be simply a phase or 
accident of the one impersonal, eternal, and godless 
universe. 

Mr. White, without sapng the soul is matter, makes 
the following bold allegation : ' That the soul of man 
is an uncompounded substance, or indivisible essence, 
has never been proved, and cannot be proved. All the 
evidence of comparative physiology rather favours the 
opinion that it is a complex, and, therefore, dissoluble 
structure.** In reply we remark : — 

• Pages 79, 80. 
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1. A compounded, dissoluble soul implies a com- 
pounded, dissoluble consciousness. Consciousness of 
an idea, sentiment, volition, or of personal existence is 
a simple, indivisible consciousness of the entire soul. 
There is no such thing as half or any fraction of a con- 
sciousness. The divisibility of the soul would imply the 
divisibility of the consciousness which inheres therein. 
But this is inconceivable. Fractions of a thought are 
unintelligible. The mind at once rejects the suggestion 
as of something impossible. Or if it be said, the dis- 
solution of the soul is the termination of all the power 
of consciousness, then the power of thought is an 
accident, and so, likewise, is all power of thought ; and 
consequently all power of thought may cease everywhere. 

2. A compounded and dissoluble soul must occupy a 
certain portion of space, and have length and breadth 
and shape. Dissolution would remove the parts from 
place to place, and from each other. And if the think- 
ing soul has extension in space, so has consciousness, 
which is again inconceivable. Dimensions can be no 
attribute of consciousness. A square, round, or trian- 
gnlar thought is an absurdity. But if extension and 
separability are inapplicable to consciousness, so they 
are to a being which is all engaged in any and every 
act or state of consciousness. We are utterly unable to 
conceive of an extended thinking soul, as we are of an 
extended consciousness; and hence neither is admis- 
sible. Granted that we cannot imagine the soul without 
associating size and shape, that is a totally different 
process. To imagine the soul (t.e., to image it to our- 
selves) is to represent or picture it to our own minds. 

2d 
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But an image is necessarily a form. Hence, to say we 
cannot imagine it without size and form, is only saying, 
we cannot mentally invest it with size and form and at 
the same time not associate these properties with it. 
But simple cognition is not imagination ; and we can 
cognize an abstraction which we are certain has neither 
size nor form. Some say they cannot conceive of Qod 
without a form ; yet we know His essential nature can 
have no form. The form is not in Qod, but in their 
imagination. While we cannoi imagine the soul with- 
out giving it extension, neither can we cognize it as an 
extended thinking substance. And if it be not extended, 
it cannot be compounded and dissoluble. 

3. If the soul be compounded and dissoluble, it must 
be matter ; for extension and separability of parts are 
essential and peculiar properties of matter. To be com- 
pounded is to consist of parts, of which each one, like 
the whole, occupies a certain portion of space, and is 
divisible. Wherever these properties are found there 
is matter. But if thought be a property of matter, it 
must either be accidental (with the fatal consequences 
already pointed out) or essential, which would imply 
that it belonged alike to all matter. 

Every effect is potentially contained in its cause. 
A cause cannot produce an effect superior to or incon- 
gruous with itself. But if matter, by any change, could 
produce thought, it would produce something superior 
to, and incongruous with itself. Friction, motion, or 
any conceivable changes of matter have not the least 
aptitude or suitability to produce thought. It requires 
a totally different kind of cause. 
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Moreover, as all accidental properties of a substance 
are but modes in -which its essential properties are 
developed, thought, if an accidental property of matter, 
must be a modification of one or more of its essential 
properties, such as size, shape, and divisibilitj. All 
the endlessly diversified phenomena of matter are but 
these necessary attributes assuming new aspects under 
changed conditions. But between such attributes and 
thought there is nothing cognate or homogeneous ; as 
John Howe aptly asks, * What proportion is therebetween 
a thought and the motion of an atom ? ' To account 
for thought, with its mental concomitants, we are com- 
pelled to regard it as inhering in some substance other 
than matter, commonly caUed spirit, which, not being 
matter, cannot have the compounded and dissoluble 
nature peculiar to matter.* 

4. Unless we adopt the grossest phase of material- 
ism, it must be admitted that in Grod and supernatural 
beings thought is the property of spirit and not of 
matter. * God is a Spirit,' and to be worshipped in 
spirit. He is the * Father of spirits.' The spirit of 

* Modern materialism, while stubbornly and dogmatically 
asserting that molecular motions produce consciousness and 
consciousness molecular motions, is obliged to confess its in- 
ability to account for either, and that the question is outside the 
province of physics. (See Professor Tyndall's Presidential 
Address to the Birmingham and Midland In/ttitute, 1877.) Wo 
concur in the conclusion that, so far as physical science teaches, 
intellectual and moral phenomena cannot be accounted for, nor 
tho existence of an immaterial substance demonstrated. But 
we complain that materialism, while acknowledging its own 
incompetency to do this, should betray the narrowness and arro- 
gance of forbidding metaphysical science, and still more revela- 
tion, to supply the desiderated knowledge. 

2d2 
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man is connected with the Holy Ghost as having a 
kindred nature. 'The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with onr spirit, that we are the children of God.' 
(Romans viii. 16.) If compounded and dissoluble, the 
one God is capable of being changed into as many g^ds as 
there are parts in His composition, or else of ceasing to be 
God by means of dissolution ; which no one will maintain. 
Then again, if He is compounded and dissoluble. 
He is not infinite, or the movement implied in separa- 
tion would be impossible. But if the thinking prin- 
ciple, or essence in God is uncompounded and indis- 
soluble, it would be strange to suppose that which 
thinks in man is a substance of an entirely different 
nature. 

5. The Scriptures refer to the spirit in man and in 
angels as an entity, in contradistinction to flesh. * There 
is a spirit in man : and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.' The angek are * minister- 
ing spirits ; ' ' a spirit hath not flesh and bones.' Our 
Lord says men are able to kill the body, but not the soul, 
with which accords all that is written of the existence 

m 

of disembodied, rational, human spirits in the inter- 
mediate state. The Scriptures harmonize with the idea 
that the soul or spirit of man is an immaterial being sur- 
viving the physical frame, and afterwards rejoined to it 
for purposes of retribution. Jesus in death commended 
His * spirit ' into the hands of His Father, and Stephen 
said, * Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.' The Sadducees 
said, ' There is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit : 
but the Pharisees confessed both;' and Paul openly 
declared on this topic for the Pharisees. 
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With these considerations in mind, we are astonished 
at the rashness which can assert that the soul cannot be 
proved to be an nncompounded, indissoluble essence; 
and equally at the intimation that a question so spiritual 
and metaphysical could be determined by * the evidence 
of comparative physiology.' Were physical scientists to 
claim this prerogative for their department, they would 
deserve to rank with the hierarchy which claims, on 
ecclesiastical grounds, to rule the inductions of physical 
science. 

To avoid absurdity, we hold by the distinct entity of 
spirit as that in which all thought and will inhere. It 
Ls of no moment that the words soul and spirit are not 
always used in this sense. Enough for our purpose 
that what is often called the soul or spirit of man is 
neither matter nor a property of matter nor an imper- 
sonal force, but a simple, indivisible substance, of which 
the powers of volition and thought are necessary attri- 
butes. Then its personality can be annihilated only by 
annihilating its substance, just as the extension and 
divisibility of matter can be annihilated only by annihi- 
lating the matter. Then, too, the midway position which 
the destructionist fancies he has found between con- 
scious being and annihilation is a vain dream.* 

* As it was not necessary to the argument we have not 
spoken of actual bat poisihle consciousness, as an essential 
attribute of spirit, though strictly, interruption of consciousness 
cannot be proved. During times of sleep, fainting, and other 
states called ' unconscious,* it does not follow that a souL is 
unconscious because we see no signs of its consciousness, nor 
because the individual does not recollect it. The power to measure 
time, to wake at a certaiu predetermined hour, and to remain 
during bleep in a particular posture, would seem to indicate that 
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Granted that organization, instinct, flesh and blood, 
appetites and propensities, ally man to the beasts that 
perish ; it is equally tme that in his higher endow- 
ments he is much more closely allied to angels and 
to God, in Whose image he was created. His peculiar 
gift of speech, his tremendous responsibilitj, his future 
possibilities, his moral character, his intelligence, by 
which he rules the animate and inanimate forces of the 
world, his capacity for religion and communion with 
God, show that the distance between him and the most 
approximate brute is immeasurably wider tlian that 
between the brute and the sponge, or the moss, or the 
smallest grain of dust. Exclusive familiarity with his 
lower nature may lead to a very inadequate estimate of 
his higher. Regard him chiefly as an animal, and the 
solemn question of our Lord, ' What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ? ' which now sends our earnest 
thoughts into the dread possibilities of the world to 
come, falls on us with the flatness of a commonplace. 

The dilemma in which the destructionist fancies he 
has placed orthodoxy is this : If man*s thinking nature 
shall live for ever because it is a thinking nature, so 
shall the thinking nature of beasts ; or if the beasts 
perish, despite their thinking nature, so may man. The 
* may ' has here a very much inferior force to * shall,* 
and reminds us that the burden of proof rests greatly 
on the objector, which he generally forgets in his attacks 

consciousness remains unbroken, though its objects be nnre* 
membered. The utter obliviousness of persons to what thej 
have previously said and done during moments of insanitj is 
proof that present want of recollection is no evidence of past 
nnconsciousuesa. 
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on human immortality. What may be, for aught we 
know may not be ; especially in this case, where the 
reasons for man's continuance are obviously so much 
stronger than for that of brutes. This striking differ- 
ence is recognized by the Scriptures, which inform us 
the spirit of the beast goeth ' downward,' and the spirit 
of man * upward.' But what if we were compelled to 
admit the affinity of brutes to man, in his highest na- 
ture, and that, consequently, the immortality of man 
involved the immortality of inferior animals P Even that, 
which is the belief of some good men, were a far more con- 
sistent and worthy conclusion than its converse, namely, 
that the death of animals involves the extinction of men. 
To add an argumentum ad hominem: the use of this 
dilenmia iU becomes those who teach that Grod will ex- 
tinguish a part of the same species and supematurally 
prolong the existence of the remainder. The termina- 
tion of brute mind, if mind it be, at death, and the per- 
petuation of human, would be far less anomalous and 
prodigious than the same difference of treatment be. 
tween members of the same species* 

Among the grounds on which we hold to the im- 
mortality of the soul, are the following : — 

1. It answers to the ever-progressive development for 
which the capability of the soul was evidently designed 
by the Creator. In vegetable and animal nature the 
degree of progress attained in the present life seems to 
equal the maximum of natural capacity for progress. 
All the powers and properties appear to be fully de- 
veloped, and all the ends of their constitution realized. 
No unfulfilled designs of their nature for further pro- 
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longation of being are apparent. The visible purposes 
of their creation are answered. But in man, the capa- 
city for knowledge, worship, moral excellence, and en- 
joyment awaits further development and satisfaction ; 
and betrajs no likelihood of ever attaining a limit be- 
yond which further progress would be impossible to its 
nature. The body, as now constituted, is fitted to run 
a certain course of development, and then return to the 
dust ; but the spirit has been endowed by the Creator 
with a capability of endless progression. Itself finite, 
it is manifestly designed to approximate ceaselessly to 
the infinite. Its disappearance in death, or the sugges- 
tion of its termination at any later period, carries the 
notion that up to that time it has come short of the 
destiny for which it was made, that the ideal of its 
Creator is unrealized. However far in the future its 
termination be placed, the idea remains that it was con- 
stituted for a still further advancement. Thus the idea 
of its extinction, at any future period, is repugnant to 
its natural capability of endless progression. 

True, this endless advancement in good is not the 
experience of the lost ; yet the natural adaptation to 
perpetual existence remains the same, and, therefore, 
the extinction of its conscious being would be contrary 
to its original constitution. Although man may frus- 
trate the wise design of his own nature, and put away 
from himself the disposition and circumstances for pro- 
gress, still the constitutional fitness to continue always 
is natural to the soul, and shows that a miraculous act 
of the Creator is not needed to endow it with natural 
immortality. 
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That must be the most natural which is the least 
dependent on supernatural or miraculous action.* Now, 
the thinking nature of man betrays no sjmptom of need- 
ing a miracle to keep it in being. When physical 
nature decays the spiritual often increases in vivid- 
ness, strength, and aspiration. Its permanence would 
seem to be but the permanence of its present nature. 
Degeneracy of moral character has no tendency to 
annihilate the capability of consciousness. While the 
perpetual continuance of this thinking being would be 
'natural immortality,' the stoppage or reversal of its 
existence would be non-natural. 

2. The immortality of the soul is confirmed by the 
simplicity of its nature. The body is complex, and 
admits of internal disintegration and dissolution. The 
soul, on the contrary, being a simple, indivisible, 
ultimate unit, though it may be dissolved from every- 
thing else, cannot bo internally dissolved ; for that 
would bo the separation into parts of a substance 
which has no parts. Being entirely distinct from 
matter, it is not subject to the laws of matter. The 
forces which decompose the particles of matter are in- 
applicable to a substance which has no particles, and 
which is more simple and indivisible than the ultimate 
atom. A material thing is corruptible by the change 
of its particles in relation to each other ; but the soul, 
having no parts, is naturally incapable of such cor- 

* ' A capacity of an immortal state ; t.^ ., that bis nature is 
Buch, that he may, if God so please, by the concurrent in- 
fluence of His ordinary power and providence, without the help 
of a miracle, subsist in another btate of life after this.* — John 

UOWB. 
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mption. Any process of cormption can only affect its 
welUheing, not its being. To reason about the soul as 
if it were built together like the body, is a total mis- 
apprehension of its nature. Its constitution does not 
mean the union of several pieces, but its nature and 
attributes. As it is not composed, it cannot be de- 
composed; hence it can never cease by means of 
dissolution. It is also impossible for the soul to ter- 
minate its own being, because that issue is not at its 
disposal, because it has no means by which to accom- 
plish it, and because it would involve the contradiction 
of its being and not being at the same time. The 
extinguishing agent must outlast what it extinguishes, 
if it be but for an instant ; and as the soul would be 
both the extii^guisher and the extinguished, it woald 
outlast itself, which is absurd. Neither can the soul 
be terminated by the power of any other creature, any 
more than it could have been created, or than it Ls 
sustained by any other. If it be put out of existence, 
it must be by the voluntary act of God, and that in 
violation of the constitutional adaptation which He has 
given it to continue for ever. 

3. Independently of the argument from desire and 
aspiration, we observe that it is natural for man cdioays 
to expect a future. At every stage the expectation 
remains. Even where it does not amount to a well- 
defined belief of immortality, man looks to an indefinite 
future for himself. The period never comes, not even 
in death, when he expects no future. And if this 
natural expectation will be carried through death into 
the world to come, what is it but the voice of God in 
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nature telling xis we sliall never cease to be, — a stand, 
ing protest against the notion of onr passing out of 
existence ? Those who find it easiest to think of sonls 
ceasing to be, are mostly those who applj the thought 
to other souls (generally the wicked) than their own. 
Even wicked men, who might desire to cease to be 
rather than suffer, often find their inmost consciousness 
reject it as an impracticable conception. 

Those heathens whose ardent hope was to be 
honoured for their deeds or greatness in the memory of 
posteriiy through all subsequent time, would seem to 
have been either extremely weak, in desiring so eagerly 
that which they knew could not afford them the least 
gratification after death, and perhaps not before, or else 
they were incited by an underlying potent expectation of 
a co-eval personal consciousness in some place, in which 
they could enjoy the idea of the fame. This expecta- 
tion is not altogether absent from the millions of 
pantheists who believe their souls, after innumerable 
transmigrations, will always exist, though re-absorbed 
into the Deity. True, the idea may be confused, denied, 
or apparently lost, by ignorance, perverse thinking, or 
pre-occupancy of the mind, as may the notion of a God, 
until some men are as bold to deny their future existence 
as they, or others, are to avow themselves atheists ; and 
it is surely more than a coincidence that the two negations 
so often go together. It has been too hastily assumed 
that four hundred and eighty millions of Buddhists 
believe in the annihilation of the soul. It is more 
likely their Nirwana, or final escape from existence, 
after perhaps millions of years, means a positive 
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happiness. They speak of it as rest, peace, blessedness, 
tranquillity,* its loss of personal identity notwitli- 
standing.f Taking the human race at large, the 
notions of God and our future state are far more at 
home in the human mind than is their denial. Con- 
sciousness, in both the virtuous and the vicious, 
revolts against the idea of utter cessation ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that, in its normal condition, 
it will ever do otherwise. 

4. The analogy of matter and spirit leads to the 
same conclusion. Annihilation of the soul is not more 
probable than annihilation of matter. In any cata- 
strophe or metamorphosis, even where fierce destructioii 
reigns, we never suppose a single atom is reduced to 
nonentity. It may disappear, or assume ten thousand 
different relations, but it always remains in being 
somewhere. It consists with the order of nature that 
the earth and the heavens may be convulsed or burned 
up in the future, but not that the atoms of whicli 
they consist shall bo thus annihilated. They maj 
wax old, and wear away; they may vanish from the 
view of all but God, or be transmuted into inconceiv- 
able forms ; but, according to their nature and the 
analogy of current and past changes, their physical 
entity will remain the same. Now, if it be so with 
spirit, the equal probability is that no future change 

• See Aljfcr's Critical History of Future Life^ pp. 1U6— 127. 

t *A8 fur the masses, they ure to this day worshippers of 
Buddha, and possess a priesthood, a ceremonial, and a sacred 
literature, which provide as completely for man's religioos 
pvmpathies and hopes as Brahmanism itself.' — Feruley Lecture 
on Modern Atheism^ by Bev. £. £. JenKIKS, M.A. 
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will put it out of existence. Its present survival of 
all change that may have passed upon it affords a 
strong presumption of its equally surviving all future 
change. 

But the continuation of spirit involves the equal 
continuation of its essential properties, among which 
ranks capability of > consciousness. From its very 
nature it must retain this, as matter must retain form. 
It would be as reasonable to say a portion of matter 
could exist without occapjdng space, as that a spirit 
could exist without the possibility of thought. But 
thought is essentially a personal quality. Hence it can 
only lose its personality by losing its entity. If it be 
fLt all, it must be a person, just as the ultimate monad 
of matter can never cease to have form so long as it 
exists. 

The fitness and certainty of the soul's everlasting 
continuance, in respect of its essence or substratuniy is 
virtually admitted by the destructionist when he tells 
us there shall be no literal annihilation. His theory 
strips that essence of its personal, human, intellectual, 
and moral attributes, which, if the thing were possible, 
would only amount to a change of condition or state. 
Such a change, however, is not possible, any more than 
it is for matter to become something else than matter. 
To be spirit at all is to be spirit as long as it exists ; 
and seeing that to be spirit is necessarily to be capable 
of thought, this characteristic is as enduring as the 
spirit itself. 

6. There are moral reasons for immortality, which, 
though cogent, are apt to be overlooked. Eschato- 
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logical discussion sometimes proceeds on the assumption 
that eternity of punishment is merely a natural 
necessity, as if God would willingly make it temporary 
but for the natural interminability of the person. 
This ignores the moral reasons for immortality, and 
their harmony with nature. He Who appointed eternal 
punishment for the persistently impenitent soul created 
the soul immortal. When man, abusing his freedom, 
incurred death, the reason why he was not forcibly 
prevented from suffering the result of his sin was not 
merely that sin naturally caused death, but there was a 
moral reason why the penalty should take effect, and 
the continuance of wicked men in hell for ever may be 
as much for moral as for natural reasons. Qod may 
have the power to annihilate the vilest fiend at any time, 
and yet moral reasons may make it absolutely certain 
that He will not. 

Setting aside for a moment the question of con- 
stitutional inmiortality, G-od may see fit to perpetuate 
the souls of men for ever, in order to satisfy the 
requirements of moral government. For aught we 
know, to extinguish the being of either the righteous 
or the wicked, at any stage, might be a failure of 
supreme justice, or be less wise for the interests of the 
universe than to continue them for ever. And from 
the fact that God has appointed eternal rewards and 
punishments, we are justified in concluding that less 
would have come short of the moral necessities which 
wore visible to the omniscient Mind. As human 
governments will sometimes prevent a criminal from 
committing suicide, that he may undergo a greater 
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punishment, so may Gt)d determine to keep in being 
those whose merited punishment is incomplete, which 
may be the case for ever, and that with respect to all the 
lost ; and it accords with ELis wisdom that He should do 
this by means of the natural constitution which He gives 
them at the outset, rather than by first making them 
mortal, and then incessantly neutralizing their tendency 
to non-existence. 

The final treatment of the wicked is a considerable 
proportion of the moral government of God, and in 
its reasons connects itself with universal government. 
It is not for us to say, apart from positive prediction, 
that annihilation of all rebellious spirits would not de- 
range the moral order of the universe, or that they will 
ever have suffered the due punishment of their sin; 
especially considering that probably new sin will call 
for new punishment so long as they exist. In that 
case the punishment will never be exhausted, and con- 
sequently their conscious being will never cease. 

6. The doctrine of immortality was countenanced by 
our LorcTs conduct to the Jews. The belief in the soul's 
immortality may be traced among the Egyptians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, and other ancient nations; 
but probably it was never held by any people more 
distinctly and firmly than by the Jews of our Lord's 
time. The scepticism of the few Sadducees only renders 
the faith of the Pharisees and the multitude the more 
certain and definite. Josephus, a Jew of the priestly 
order, and contemporary with the Apostles, says, the 
Pharisees * believe that souls have an immortal vigour 
in them, and that under the earth there will be rewards 
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or punishments, according as they have lived yirtuously 
or viciously in this life; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but that the former 
shall have power to revive and live again : on account 
of which doctrines they are able gppeatly to persuade 
the body of the people.* *But the doctrine of the 
Sadducees is this : that soxds die with the bodies.* The 
Pharisees *say that all souls are incorruptible;' the 
Sadducees ' take away the belief of the immortal dura- 
tion of the soul.*^ Our concern just now is not so 
much to trace this belief either to the Old Testament, 
or to Plato and the Greeks, as to notice our Lord's 
virtual concurrence with it. Jesus employed the 
strongest language to denounce the hypocrisies, selfish- 
ness, and heresies of the Pharisees ; and if their doctrine 
of immortality was false, and if, as destructionists 
affirm, it is the foundation of the 'frightful and 
incredible dogma * of eternal punishment, why did not 
Christ denounce, or in some way correct, their doctrine 
of the soul's immortality ? Mr. White never more 
misrepresents the great Teacher than when he speaks 
as if He made no distinction between the true and the 
false in the doctrine of the Pharisees, but condemned 
all alike. t 'His speech became as terrible as a 
thunderstorm* against much of their teaching and 
practice. His answer respecting the blind man 
(John ix. 2, 3) reflected on their idea of transmigra- 
tion ; but did He ever whisper a syllable against their 
doctrine of the resurrection ? or of * everlasting punish- 

• Anti^uUu^f Book xriii. ; Wartf Book vii. 
t White, Page 206. 
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ment ? * or of the soal's immortality ? Never. If their 
view of immortality was so heterodox, why did He 
countenance it by taking their side against the 
Saddncees, as when He argaed that after the resurrec- 
tion they should die no more, and that the patriarchs, 
whose bodies were dead, were personally * living*? 
(Exodus iii. 16 ; Matthew xxii. 32.) Nay, why did He, 
in so many words, preach that 'horrid' doctrine of 
'eternal punishment,' which is said to have its root 
in the belief of man's immortality ? If the Pharisees 
were in error on the nature and duration of the soul, 
with its consequent doctrine of eternal punishment, 
Jesus took the most likely course to confirm the error 
in them and all His followers. If the pharisaic tenet 
was so radically and perniciously wrong, how came 
Paul the Apostle to publicly avow himself a Pharisee, 
not in respect to corrupt practices and perversions 
of Old Testament truth, but expressly in the matter 
of opposing the Sadducees, who said ' There is no resur- 
rection, neither angel, nor spirit ' ? (Acts xxiii. 6 — 8) 
How came Paul not to qualify his adhesion by dis- 
owning the pharisaic idea of the soul's nature and 
duration, if it was so dangerously unsound? The 
obvious conclusion is that the conduct of Christ and 
of His great Apostle admits of no explanation except 
the simple one, that on the souFs immortality,, as on 
the body's resurrection and endless punishment, they 
had no quarrel with the Pharisees. 

7. The doctrine of immortality pervades the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The soul being what it is, an incorruptible entity. 
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which all the changes passing over it have not the least 
tendency to annihilate, its expectation of permanence 
being innate, and its eternal endurance being plainly 
involved in its endless bliss or woe, it need be no matter 
of surprise that the Scriptures nowhere expressly and 
categorically state its natural immortality. Its immor- 
tality is a sine qua non of what is predicated of its eternal 
state. The truth of man's immortality, though not 
formally asserted, is so closely interwoven into the 
texture of revelation, that if it were abstracted, the 
religion of the Bible would lose much of its coherence 
and value. 

We will not here lay stress on the incontrovertible 
position, that immortality is proved by the Scriptural 
predictions of eternal rewards and punishments, our 
present object being to show how they ore confirmed by 
the immortality of the soul. Nothing was more in 
the expectation of Apostles and early Christians than a 
tremendous future for all classes of men : for the good, 
the presence of the Lord, a house eternal in the heavens ; 
for the evil, tribulation and anguish, the worm and the 
fire, lighter and sorer punishments. The continuance 
of the soul is taken for granted in all their hopes and 
fears. 

The Gospel brought ' immortal life ' and the method 
of its attainment into much clearer light ; but the Old 
Testament saints were familiar with the idea of the soul's 
separate existence and continuance. When Jesus was 
asked, on one or two occasions, what a man must do * to 
inherit eternal life,' He referred to the Old Testament 
Scriptures (Luke x. 25, 26), and He advised the Jews 
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to ' search the Scriptnres ' in which they thought ' thej 
had ' eternal life ' (John y. 39) ; whence it is just to infer 
that it was taught there. 

Following His direction, we find that man was made 
in the image of God. (Genesis i. 26, 27.) The references 
of Paul in his epistles to the Ephesians and Golossians 
prove that this included the moral likeness, lost hy sin, 
and restored hy grace. Other references seem to intimate 
that it included the natural similitude, which was not 
lost, and needed no restoration ; for it was said concern- 
ing, not only the moral character of man, hut his nature, 
' in the image of God made He man.' (Genesis ix. 6.) 

The present life, in the estimation of the patriarchs, 
was not the end or consummation of heing, but a 
' pilgrimage,' which supposed a destiny beyond. (Genesis 
zlvii. 9 ; Psalm zxxix. 12.) And an inspired commentator 
explains, that as strangers and pilgrims they ' looked 
for ' a great hereafter. (Hebrews xi. 9 — 13.) Spirits of 
the dead were sometimes recalled from the invisible 
world. (2 Kings xiii. 21; 1 Samuel xxviii. 13 — 15.) At 
death they were * gathered * to their people, even when 
not entombed in the same place. (Genesis xxv. 8 and 
XXXV. 29 and xlix. 29.) Then the spirit, unUke the life of 
the beast, went * upward,' and * returned to God, Who 
gave it.' (Ecclesiastes iii. 21 and xii. 7.) Job confidently 
hoped for what on earth he could never gain. (Job xix. 
25 — 27.) David's consolation was that he should rejoin 
his child hereafter (2 Samuel xii. 23), and he looked 
forward to * the path of life ' and * pleasures for ever- 
more.' (Psalm xvi. 11.) The wicked * shall go to the 
generation of his fathers,' but * shall never see light.' 

2ii2 
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(Psalm xlii. 19.) The saints in trouble liad God for 
their everlasting portion, Who would afterwards bring 
them to glorj. (Psalm lxxiii.24 — ^26.) They knew the 
dead would rise, 'some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt.' (Daniel xii. 2.) 
Death was not the limit to either class. Our Lord 
plainly teaches that the deceased patriarchs were still 
alive, and that men dead to us are alive in relation to 
God. Men cease for the present, so far as we have to do 
with them ; but before God they never cease. All are 
not devoted to Him ; but even the dead are somewhere 
under His eye, holding personal existence from Him, ' for 
all live unto Him.' (Luke xx. 38.) 

Certain it is that men of all characters are destined 
to continue as men beyond the present life. And if 
they survive the catastrophe of natural death, it is in 
harmony therewith that they should survive all subse- 
quent changes to which they may be subject. The idea of 
their ceasing to be at some period of the illimitable future 
is a baseless hypothesis, and contrary to the analogy of 
all preceding experience, wherein conscious existence 
remains unextinguished and undiminished, through all 
changes, of whatever degree, in character, thought, feel- 
ing, conduct, and circumstances, including death itself 
in any form. Finding that the thinking nature of man 
certainly outlives all possible changes, up to a period far 
beyond dissolution from the body, without any sign of a 
tendency to or possibility of decease, it would require, not 
merely a conjecture, but the most indubitable evidence, 
to warrant our believing aught else on the question at 
issue, but that it will always so continue. 
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The more so, as we have no hint in Scripture to the 
contrary. Even the second death, if analogous to the 
first, must leave the conscious soul existent. We have 
not the least intimation in reason or Scnpture that con- 
denmed souls will have a less durable nature than the 
rest. The body's being revivified and rejoined to the 
soul still further increases the probability of the endless 
continuance of both. 

In conclusion, having regard to the nature of the 
human soul, to the endless progress for which it was 
evidently designed and adapted; to the difficulty of 
thinking ourselves non-existent ; to the moral plans and 
principles of Divine government, extending through the 
unending future, as they do through all creation ; to the 
analogy between the indestructibility of matter and 
mind ; to the analogy between the souFs survival of the 
present life and physical death, and its surviving all 
events that may follow ; to the teaching of Christ and 
His Apostles in agreement with the current belief in 
the soul's immortality ; and to the tenor of Scripture 
doctrine on the destiny of the soul, — the accumulative 
force of these considerations, to our mind leaves no fair 
way of escaping the conviction that every human soul 
shall exist for ever, with whatever consequences that 
may necessitate in the saved or the lost. 




APPENDIX m. 

ON PATRISTIC DOCTRINE. 

AS we have based the doctrine of eternal panishment 
solely on the Word of God, our plan does not 
require minute inquiry into the writings of uninspired 
men. It may not be amiss, however, to indicate how 
futile is the attempt to deduce an opposite doctrine from 
the extant works which were penned by the immediate 
successors of the Apostles. The advocates of extinction 
strenuously claim to be in harmony with the doctrine of 
the fathers of the first and second centuries. Mr. Con- 
stable prints a table of patrislic names, with the probable 
year of death* in each case. In the first column he gi?es 
the adherents of the * theory of Scripture ' (t.e., his own) 
'Barnabas, 90; Clement of Rome, 100; Hermas, 104 
Igfnatius, 107 ; Polycarp, 147 ; Justin Martyr, 164 
Theophilus of Antioch, 183; Irenaeus, 202; Clement 
Alexandrinus, 212; Amobius, 303.' To what he chooses 
to call the * theory of Augustine ' {i.e., the doctrine of 
endless misery, which on his own showing was taught 
long before Augustine lived) he assigns ' Athenagons, 
190; Tatian, 200; TertuUian, 235; Hippolytus, 240; 
Athanasius, 373; Augustine, 430.' And to the theoijof 
universal restoration he gives Origen, 253, and Gregory 
of Nyssa, 394. Thus he claims all before Athenagons 

* It will be seen that these dates do not in every case aooocd 
with the best aathorities. — Ed. 
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is destmctionists, and adds ' that blank space ' (from the 
Apostles to Athenagoras) ' is fatal to both ' the theories 
>f eternal misery and universal restoration. 

It maj be premised that the words of the uninspired 
fathers cannot be decisive either way. At most thej 
»n only be in some degree corroborative. The following 
passage from Neander, quoted by Hagenbach,* is appro- 
priate here : * The remarkable difference between the 
Stings of the Apostles and those of the apostolic 
lathers, who are yet so close upon the former in point 
>f time, is a remarkable phenomenon of its kind. While 
ji other cases such a transition is usually quite gradual, 
n this case we find a sudden one. Here there is no gradual 
Tansition, but a sudden spring ; a remark which is caJcu- 
ated to lead us to a recognition of the peculiar activity 
)f the Divine Spirit in the souls of the Apostles.' 

It is admitted by destructionists that ' the punish* 
nent of the wicked is by them (the apostolical fathers) 
emphatically declared to be everlasting,' and that with 
them the fire of hell is ' unquenchable ; ' but it is assumed 
that by * everlasting ' they only meant ^naZ. Not a word 
3an be quoted from these fathers to prove this assump- 
tion. It is taken to the fathers from the modem theory 
yl destruction. If, like the destructionist, we argued 
igainst a doctrine from the silence of the writers, we 
should say this diluted sense of * everlasting ' must be 
false ; and in the absence of anything to the contrary, the ' 
idmitted patristic doctrine of everlasting punishment in 
inquenchable fire is 2l primid facie reason for thinking they 
looked upon the souls of the wicked as enduring for ever. 

* Hut, Doc, i. 54, 65. 
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Here again we meet with the assumption of de- 
stmctionists that death and destruction can only be taken 
in their sense, and also with the familiar fallacy of 
begging ihe question in the terms of the definition. 
But even thej are obliged to concede, that to destroy 
(a'fr6XXvfii) *ha8 yarious shades of meaning. . . . Men 
known to be alive are said to be destroyed, i.e., to 
suffer injury of some severe nature,* * some hurt which 
has a tendency to utter destruction.'* Then why 
take for granted the sense of extinction in other cases 
in order to extract support for a theory ? Seeing the 
word has various meanings, its occurrence in any par- 
ticular place is not enough to warrant the sense preferred 

by destructionists-t 

From some of the fathers relied on hardly any 
quotation is attempted, and those which are quoted 
yield but a shadowy support to destructionism. 

Taking the edition published by the Messrs. Clarke 
for reference, let us begin with Justin Martyr, While 
claiming him as on their side, the modem teachers of 
extinction are obliged to admit that there are ' passages 
in his writings which apparently rank him as a holder 
of Augustine's views.'J The following quotation from 

• Constable, p. 245. 

t 'Justin, Theophilus, and Irenens do not differ from the 
others in reality, but only in words. The opinion that the soul 
ii literally mortal is erroneously attributed to those Greek 
fathers, who, in truth, no more held it than Tertnllian did. 
*The death** they mean is, to borrow their own language, the 
being " deprived of the rays of Divine light, the enduring a 
deathly immortality (in immcrUUitate mortem tolerantes), an 
eternal existence in the ghostly underworld.** '-^Doctrine of a 

t Constable, p. 043^ 
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istin shows that the 'rank ' is real as well as ' apparent.' 
e says Christ at His second advent ' shall raise the 
)die8 of all men who have lived, and shall clothe those 
: the worthy with immortality, and shall send those of 
le wicked, endued with eternal sensibility , into everloM^ 
>g fire with the wicked devils.** Here he seems to 
nploy the word ' immortality ' to denote endless blessed- 
ess, as when in the same treatise he says, ' There is joy 
forded to those who expect the immortality promised 
f Him.' But one would think an expression more 
{ensive to extinctionists than the former quotation, 
* more emphatically declaring the doctrine of eternal 
isery, could hardly be used. He quotes from Isaiah, 
Their worm shall not cease, and their fire shall not be 
ienched,*t without the least qualification in favour of 
rmination to either the worm, the fire, or the persons, 
atan learned ' plainly from the discourses of Christ and 
is Apostles that eternal fire was prepared for him who 
)luntarily departed from God, and for all who, without 
tpentance, persevere in apostasy.'^ 'But when the 
ord appeared, and the devil clearly understood that 
emal fire was laid up and prepared for him and his 
igels, he then began to plot without ceasing against 
le faithful, being desirous to have many companions in 
is apostasy. '§ Mr. Constable is obliged to admit that 
ustin means 'a fire which will never cease to bum 
iroughout eternity ; . . . that it will have a perpetual 
lel on which to feed, viz,, the bodies or members of 

* Firtt Apology y p. 51. f I^loyue with Trypho, p. 276. 
X Fragments from the Lost Writings of Justin (IrensBiif, 
'crrriety v. 26). 
§ Ibid, (From the writings of John of Antioch.) 
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the wicked ; that these bodies or members will be en- 
dowed with immortality, so as to be capable of being 
thus endless fnel for endless fire ; and that in the fire 
they will have a kind of sensation or sensibility.'* In 
order to reconcile this nnavoidable admission with his 
claim of Jnstin as a destmctionist, Mr. Constable supposes 
Justin, in common with his contemporaries, to have held 
the notion of a * secret ' or * Divine ' fire, which, nnhke 
common fire, had the 'property of reproducing the 
material which it consumed,' and ' does not consume 
what it scorches.' But this theory of fire will not har- 
monize Justin's language with the modem theory of 
extinction. According to the latter, the wicked are 
* blotted out of existence,' there is * an utter destruction 
of organization, the utter loss of life and being and 
existence,' the end of all misery and evil. According to 
Justin, on the contrary, the bodies of the wicked shall be 
' endued with eternal sensibility * in ' everlasting fire with 
the wicked devils ; ' which ill comports with the idea of 
inanimate, inhuman ' limbs ' or ' ashes,' utterly incapable 
of sensation, remaining for ever in scorching flames, 
and kept in being by their influence. A more correct 
explanation is, that when Justin avows ' Augustinian ' 
views of future punishment, he simply means what 
he says ; and that when he employs expressions which 
seem to favour destructionism, it is only in seeming. 

To the latter class belong the following: 'YHien 
God formed man at the beginning. He suspended the 
things of nature on his will, and made an experiment by 
means of one commandment. For He ordained that, if 

• Page 249. 
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> kept this, he should partake of immortal existence, 
it if he transgressed it, the contrary should be his lot : ' 
., if obedient, he should continue as he was with an im- 
ortal bodj; and if he sinned, his physical nature should 
icome corrupt. So he adds that, on transgressing, he 
laturallj became subject to corruption. Corruption 
ten becoming inherent in nature, it was necessary that 
!e who wished to save should be one who destroyed the 
ELcient cause of corruption. And this could not ether- 
ise be done than by the life which is according to 
kture being united to that which had received the 
irruption, and so destroying the corruption, while 
reserving as immortal for the future that which had 
>ceived it. It was therefore necessary that the Word 
lould become possessed of a body, that He might deliver 
3 from the death of natural corruption.** Justin is 
'guing for the incarnation, and evidently thinking of 
le immortality of the body rather than that of the soul. 
* Some (souls) which have appeared worthy of God 
ever die ; but others are punished so long as God wills 
lem to exist and to be punished.'f Justin's argument 
I directed against those who held that the soul was im- 
lortal as God is immortal, i.e., by self-existence, without 
eginning and without end ; and he seeks to show that it 
I the creature of God and dependent for existence on His 
dll. He does not here say or imply that God shall ever 
rill their cessation. And that he had no such expecta- 
ion may be gathered from his words elsewhere ; e.g., in 
is Dialogue with Trypho : * We know from Isaiah, that 

* Fra^menti (Leontias against Eatychiana). 
t Dial., Tiypho. 
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the members of those who have traiiagressed shall be 
consumed bj the worm and nnqaenchable fire, remaining 
immoHaV 

In his Second Apology he says, 'Wherefore Grod 
delays causing the confusion and destruction of the 
whole world, by which the wicked angels and demons 
and men shall cease to exist.' Nothing but severance 
from the context could give these words the semblance 
of teaching modem destructionism. To * cease to exist' 
is evidently used, as it often is in our day, to denote the 
end of the present life» Justin had been showing why 
Gk)d did not immediately destroy the present world and 
the men and evil demons infesting it ; and refers to the 
general * conflagration ' in which the present order of 
things shall terminate. Nothing is more manifest in 
Justin's writings than that the cessation of this state of 
existence is not the cessation of conscious existence 
to the wicked men and devils that are in the world ; 
for he earnestly argues for their subsequent conscious 
suffering; and in the very paragraph from which the 
above quotation is taken says, angels and men 'wiU 
justly suffer in eternal fire the punishment of whatever 
sins they have committed ;' and in the following para* 
graph says the devils * having been shut up in eternal 
fire shall suffer their just punishment and penalty. For 
if they are even now overthrown by men through the 
name of Jesus Christ, this is an intimation of the 
punishment in eternal fire which is to be inflicted on 
themselves and those who serve them.' Very far was 
Justin from supposing ihe punishment would after a 
time be unfelt or result in restoration. 
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It is said * Justin expressly distinguishes '^torment" 
from '* destruction ** with reference to the future pun- 
ishment of devils. He sajs, speaking of Christ, " This 
shall be the strength of Him alone Whose name every 
power dreads, being very much tormented, because they 
shall be destroyed by Him." ' (Dial., Trypho.)* What 
Justin meant was, that they were tormented or troubled 
at the prospect of the full penalty which awaited them, 
just as many a man is distressed in mind at the prospect 
of endless suffering. They suffered a foretaste of the 
tribulation and anguish that awaited them. Many other 
quotations might be adduced to show how visionary is 
the plea that Justin held the views of modem destruc- 
tionism, and how fanciful is that ' fatal blank ' in the 
early fathers which was to falsify the * Augustinian * 
teaching. The above may suffice. 

Clement of RomCy who is supposed to have been 
familiar with St. Paul, is also claimed as a destruc- 
tionist ; but rather from his silence than his words, — 
a process by which almost any writer might be claimed 
for the most opposite sides of a question. If Clement's 
silence on eternal misery in his First Epistle, which is 
the most reliable, is proof of his not believing or teach- 
ing it, the same sort of silence would disprove his 
believing the theory of extinction; for not a sentence 
can be found embodying such theory. An important 
doctrine may be passed over by a writer because it is 
not then in agitation, or does not come within the scope 
of his writing. Like the inspired writers, or any of our- 
selves, Clement, alluding to man's mortality, may speak 

• Constable, p. 246. 
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of man as * dust and ashes,' and ' liis life as bnt tlie life 
of one day,' without in the least implying that the soul 
will cease to exist. Mr. Constable pnts many things 
into the creed of Clement, bnt quotes not a single 
passage that discords with the Scriptural doctrine of 
endless suffering. Clement says, * His breath is in us, 
and when He pleases He will take it away,' i.e., cause 
our death ; but he never says He will take away the 
conscious existence of any. Like others inspired and 
uninspired he sometimes seems to use the word inmiortal 
as denoting the duration of a state, as * life in inmior- 
tality,' i.e., immortal life, and ' The Lord has willed 
that we should taste of immortal knowledge ;' but he 
nowhere intimates that the soul is naturally mortal in 
point of existence. He represents Wisdom as saying, 
' I too will laugh at your destruction ; yea, I will rejoice 
when ruin cometh upon you.' Whether 'ruin' be 
BjnonjmotiB with < destruction ' or is a won>e degt«e 
of punishment, it certainly points to something very 
different from extinction of conscious being. After 
going through his epistle, we are under the necessify of 
believing Clement is gratuitously misrepresented in Mr. 
Constable's statement that ' when Clement tells us th&t 
death is the ultimate fate of the wicked, he means that 
they will be deprived of their existence.' 

In the Encyclical Epistle of the Church at Smyrna 
concerning the martyrdom of the holy Polycarp, which 
is referred by many to a much later date than the 
middle of the second century, when Polycarp died, we 
read as the words of that martyr to the pro-consul: 
* Thou threatenest me with fire, which bumeth for an 
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honr, and after a little is extinguished, but art ignorant 
of the fire of the coming judgment and of eternal 
punishment, reserved for the ungodly.' But neither in 
this letter nor that of Folycarp himself is there any 
mention of the extinction of the conscious existence. 

The Epistle to Diognetus, which is assigned an earlier 
date than the writings of Justin^ bb,j8, 'The soul is 
imprisoned in the body, yet preserves that very body ;* 
* Let your life be true knowledge inwardly received ' (in 
allusion to the tree of life) ; and to the imitator of Qod, 
'When thou shalt know what it is to live truly in 
heaven, when thou shalt despise that which is here 
esteemed to be death, when thou shalt fear what is truly 
death, which is reserved for those who shall be con- 
denmed to the eternal fire, which shall afflict those even 
to the end that are committed to it.' 'Even to tho 
end,' like our phrase, 'throughout eternity,' or *to 
eternity,' is easily seen to mean always; while the plain 
distinction between different kinds of life and death 
might be profitably pondered by those who never tire 
of repeating that ' life is life (existence), and death is 
death (= cessation of existence).' 

In the Epistle of Barnabas, which is generally 
assigned to the latter end of the first or earlier half of 
the second century, we read: *We ought, therefore, 
brethren, carefully to inquire concerning our salvation, 
lest the wicked one, having made his entrance by deceit, 
should hurl us forth from our [true] life ;' elsewhere, 
' should thrust us away from the kingdom of the Lord.' 
Again, Christ, 'redeeming our hearts (which were 
already wasted by death, and given over to the iniquity 
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of error) from darkness, that He might, by His Word, 
enter into a covenant with us.' ' The waj of darkness 
[literally, * of the black one '] is crooked, and full of 
cursing ; for it is the way of eternal death and punish- 
ment, in which way are the things that destroy the 
soul: viz., idolatry, orer-confidence, the arrogance of 
power, hypocrisy.' How do * life ' and * death ' here 
agree with the senses to which destructionists would 
limit them ? 

Of the fifteen Epistles called by the name of Ignatius, 
who was martyred a.d. 116, the first eight are allowed 
to be spurious. There is a shorter and a longer form. 
Some think the shorter a contraction of the longer, and 
others think the longer an interpellation of the shorter. 
In the shorter, Christ is spoken of as breathing immor- 
tality into His Church ; and in the longer, as causing 
His Church to breathe forth immortality (xTii.) ; in 
which the idea seems to be that the doctrine of im- 
mortal life was diffused. We read : * And if those that 
corrupt human families are condemned to death, how 
much more shall those suffer everlasting punishment 
who endeavour to corrupt the Church of Christ.* (xvi., 
longer.) One who becomes defiled in a certain manner 
* shall go away into everlasting fire, and so shall every one 
that hearkens to him.* (xvi., shorter.) The sacramental 
bread rightly received is spoken of as *the medicine 
of immortality,* and the * antidote to prevent us from 
dying, but [which causes] that we should live for ever 
in Jesus Christ* (xx.), evidently meaning the spiritual 
life, of which the Lord's Supper is the sign and seaL' 
*Wcre He to reward us according to our works, we 
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should cease to be/ i.e., lose our present life ; as is con- 
firmed by the longer form, which adds, * If Thou, Lord, 
shouldst mark iniquity, O Lord, who shall stand? ' (x.) 
In several places we read of * true life ' as distinct from 
the natural. And so of death, we read of one who 
' instantlj' dies, and that not a mere temporary death, 
but one that shall endure for ever.' (xi.) Christ's 
blood is said to be * incorruptible love and eternal life ' 
(vii.) ; I.e., the state is * incorruptible ' and * eternal.' 

Theophilus of Anbioch wrote three books to AtUolycus, 
in which he speaks of the resurrection as making 
*thy flesh immortal with thy soul.' 'The God Who 
made you is able also to make you afterwards,' refers 
to the resurrection of the body. He says attention 
to the Scriptures * will make your way plainer for es- 
caping the eternal punishments, and obtaining the 
eternal prizes of God.' Paraphrasing Romans ii. 7, 8, 
he says, * To those who by patient continuance in well 
doing seek immortality. He will give life everlasting, 
joy, peace, rest, and abundance of good things. . . . 
But to the unbelieving and despisers ... at the last, 
everlasting fire shall possess them.' Clearly, blessed- 
ness and misery were prominent in the nature of life 
and death respectively, and immortality was not exist- 
ence, but a desirable state of existence. Man was 
originally 'made a middle nature, neither wholly 
mortal, nor altogether immortal, but capable of either.' 
The immortality of his physical nature was not at 
first made sure to him. He might sin, and so become 
mortal in respect to his body ; or he might obey, and 
so have immortality sealed to him, and 'thus ascend 
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into heaven in possession of immortality.' He was 
capahle of either. The thought intended may not be 
precisely expressed in the passage qnoted, but the 
meaning we have put upon it agrees with the other 
teaching of Theophilus. In the same passage he adds 
that Adam *did destroy himself by sin.' Then de- 
struction was something very different from cessation 
of existence. After describing the creation of man, he 
adds, * Whence also by most persons the soul is called 
immortal.' In another place he exhorts to faith in 
Christ, lest * you be convinced hereafter, when you are 
tormented with eternal punishments.' And again, * He 
who acts righteously shall escape the eternal punish- 
ments, and be thought worthy of the eternal life from 
GkKi.' Throughout these ancient Christian writings 
we find no intimation that eternal only means fnal 
punishment. 

IrenceuSy Bishop of Lyons, whose great work Against 
Heresies is supposed to have been written between a.d. 
182 and 188, repeatedly expresses the doom of evil 
men and devils in the strongest words of Scripture. 
It is * the worm,* the * everlasting fire,' the * unquench- 
able fire,* * everlasting death' (= destruction), 'outer 
darkness,' with * weeping and gnashing of teeth ; * 
*tho lake of fire,' *the second death,' *what is called 
Gehenna, which the Lord styled eternal fire,' *the 
wrath of God shall remain upon' the unbeliever. 
These descriptions are never qualified so as to mean 
less than orthodox theologians have generally under- 
stood to be their import as used by our Lord and His 
Apostles. The writings of this father are equally silent 
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as to a soul ceasing to be a soul while yet remainiiig 
a sabstance, as to the ashes of burnt up souls, and 
other peculiarities of modern destructionism. 

In one place, at least, Irenceus seems to imply that 
the human body was created mortal, when he asks, 
'How, then, shall he be a god who has not as yet 
been made a man ? or how can he be perfect who was 
but lately created ? How, again, can he bo immortal, 
who in his mortal nature did not obey his Maker? 
For it must be that thou, at the outset, shouldest hold 
the rank of a man, and then afterwards partake of 
the glory of God/* He may only mean that man's 
inmiortality, like his affinity with Grod, was not at first 
completely secured. The idea of man's body being at 
first actually mortal, or subject to decay and death, 
hardly agrees with a sentence in the Fragments of 
IrenauSy in which he says the body *is dissolved at 
the appointed time, hecause of the primeval disobedience J'f 
There need be no doubt, however, respecting his view 
of the nature and duration of the souL Arguing 
against heretics, he says : * For when they say of things 
which it is manifest to all do remain immoHal, such as 
the -spirit and the soul, and such other things, that 
they are quickened by the Father, but that another 
thing [viz., the body] which is quickened in no different 
manner than by God granting [life] to it, is abandoned 
by life, [they must either confess] that this proves 
their Father to be weak and powerless, or else envious 
and malignant. . . . He (th^ir Father) feigns to be the 
quickener of those things which are immortal by nature, 

• Book IV. chap, xzxix. 2. f xii. 
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to which things life is always present by their very 
nature,** Again, * God " breathed into the face of man 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul." 
Now the breath of life is an incorporeal thing. And 
certainly they (the heretics) cannot maintain that the 
very breath of life is mortal. Therefore David says, 
"My soul also shall live to Him," just as if its sub- 
stance were immortal. . . . For this (the "mortal 
body'*) it is which dies and is decomposed, but not the 
soul or the spirit. For to die is to lose vital power, 
and to become henceforth breathless, inanimate, and 
devoid of motion, and to melt away into those [com- 
ponent parts] from which also it derived the commence, 
ment of [its] substance. But this event happens 
neither to the soul, for it is the breath of life ; nor to 
the spirit, for the spirit is simple and not composite, so 
thct it cannot he decomposed, and is itself the life of 
those who receive it. . . . This (the "flesh"), then, is 
what is mortal.'t He says the mortal and corruptible 
body shall become 'immortal and incorruptible, not 
after its own proper substance, but after the mighty 
working of the Lord;' but Hhe soul is not mortal, 
neither is the spirit.*^ He affirms that things which 
are 'compound, limited in space, and of a definite 
shape,' 'are not spiritual, '§ meaning that spirit has 
not the properties of matter. So in another place he 
says, God * is a simple, uncompounded being.' Irenoens 
argues against his opponents, that if souls attained the 
place of enjoyment merely because they are souls, i.e., 

• Book v., iv. 1. t Book V., vii. 1. 

X Book v., xiii. 3. § Book II., vlL 6. 
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of a spiritual nature, and not because of character and 
conduct, all woxdd enter. * For if nature and substance 
are tke means of salvation, then all souls shall be 
sayed ; *♦ clearly implying that the souls of the saved 
and the lost are alike in ^ nature and substance,' both 
here and hereafter. Against those who said immor- 
tality coxdd not belong to a soul unless it were un. 
begotten, or uncreated, he says God alone is without 
beginning and end, * being truly and for ever the same.' 
* Nevertheless He grants them (souls) that they should 
be thus formed at the beginning, and that they shoxdd 
80 exist afterwards.'t * When God, therefore, bestows 
life and perpetual duration, it comes to pass that even 
souls which did not previously exist should henceforth 
endure [for ever], since God has both willed that they 
should exist, and should continue in existence. . . . 
Thus far, then, let me speak concerning the creation 
and the continued duration of the soul.';]; The subject 
of this paragraph is, not the souls of the righteous 
only, but the human soul as such. 

Mr. Constable says the word 'immortality,' as 
applied to living beings, ' has but one meaning ; ' yet in 
the same paragraph he gives it two, as applied to the 
creature, and the Creator ; though in the latter case a 
defective one. Applied to God, 'Who only hath 
immortality,' it denotes, not merely that He cannot 
cease to be, but that He is the source of life to all 
living beings ; His life is absolute, independent, and 
essential. If, then, destructionists are obliged to adopt 

• Book II., xxix. 1. t Book II., xxxiv. 2. 

X Book IL, xxxiv. 4. 
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some variation in the meaning of the word, we only use 
the same liberty when we accept other variatioDS 
which seem to be demanded by the context or the 
known tenets of the writer. 

Iren^pus employs each of the words * incormption ' 
and 'immortality,* with different shades of meaning. 
Sometimes they denote the ever-enduring nature of the 
sonl or spirit. They often refer to the glorified body, 
as in 1 Corinthians xv. 52 — 54. A great proportion of 
his extant works is devoted to the defence of the 
bodily resurrection and glorification ; e.g., * vivifying 
our dead bodies, and promising resurrection to them, 
and resuscitation from their sepulchres and tombs, 
conferring upon them immortality.'* Sometimes they 
refer to the eternal estate of pure bliss which the 
righteous shall inherit, which Christ alone bestows, 
which Christians are exhorted to 'struggle* for, the 
knowledge of which is breathed by the Gospel, but in 
which the nature and duration of the soul, as a substance, 
are not prominent elements. E.g., he speaks of immor- 
tality as consisting in and coming by our seeing and 
sharing * the glory of the uncreated One ; * f he calls 
the blessed estate of the saved (not their existence), * the 
incorruptible banquet,' *an incorruptible inheritance,' 
and *the inheritance of immortality'; 'incormption,* 
he says, *is a blissful and never ending life. 'J Bearing 
these distinctions in mind, we can easily understand 
his speaking of Grod as conferring and granting im- 
mortality and incorruption to the righteous in heaven, 

♦ Book v., XT. 1. t Book IV., xxviii. 

t Book v., iii. ; and Book IV., xx. 2. 
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and we are the better prepared to withstand Mr. 
Constable's habit of mistaking the partial descriptions 
of this writer for exact definitions, and of presenting 
his own inferences for the writer's meaning. The 
quotations ah^eadj made show beyond reasonable doubt, 
that Irenceus regarded the human soul as destined to 
exist for ever, irrespective of its moral character and 
conduct. He must have included it in the things 
constituted for perpetual endurance when he wrote, 
' God has made some things temporal, and some 
eternal.'* 

In reply to Mr. Constable's sweeping assertion that 
Irencetis * tells us over and over that with him it (life) 
simply means existence,' we can only say we have 
sought in vain, from beginning to end of IrenceuSj for 
a single proof. In a loose sort of way, Mr. Constable 
refers for confirmation of the paragraph in which the 
assertion occurs to Book I. xxix. But on examination 
we find the chapter is a description of views held, not 
by IrencBuSy but certain Gnostic sects whom he is 
opposing; and he closes the chapter with the words, 
* Such are the falsehoods which these people invent.' 

Searching the bishop's works for his idea of the 
life which is in Christ, we find it is not merely, or 
chiefiy, existence, but a state of existence. True, like 
any of us, he now and then seems to speak of natural 
death as loss of existence ; but existence of a substance, 
as such, is never with him tantamount to the life of 
faith in the Son of God. When he says God * caused 
that from what had no being all things should come 

♦ Book I., X. 3. 
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into existence/* who would imagine that existence 
means life ? He says, * The soul herself is not life, but 
partakes in that life bestowed upon her by Grod,' mean- 
ing apparently that God adds life to existence, f That 
he distinguished between different kinds of life and 
death is manifest, as where he writes, some ' are they 
who have not the Spirit of God in themselves : where- 
fore men of this stamp are spoken of by the Lord as 
" dead;" for, says He, " Let the dead bury their dead," 
because they have not the Spirit which quickens man ; ' 
while others are * both " pure *' and " spiritual," and 
"those living to God," because they possess the Spirit 
of the Father, Who purifies man, and raises him up to 
the life of God.' * But where the Spirit of the Father 
is, there is a living man.' * So now, let us, receiving the 
Spirit, walk in neumess of life, obeying God.'J Whence 
it is evident Irenceus understood the eternal life, as to 
its reality, to be begun on earth, though presupposing 
existence to be quite distinct from it, and from natural 
life. In his mind life was the fruit of the Spirit, * love, 
joy, peace,' and kindred blessings. § When an indi- 
vidual * reverts to what is good, and receives the 
quickening Spirit,' he 'shall find life.'{| Christ, he 
says, * looses and vivifies those who believe in Him.'^ 
In his theology the Christian life consisted in com- 
munion with God, and death in separation from Him. 
* Communion with God is life and light, and the enjoy, 
mcnt of all the benefits which He has in store. But on 

♦ Book IV., XX. 2. t Book II., xxxiv. 4. 

X Book v., iv. 1, 2, 3. § Book V., xi. 1. 
II Book v., xii. 2. ^ Book II., xxxiii. 5. 
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s many as, according to tteir own choice, depart from 
lt)d. He inflicts that separation from Grod which they 
ave chosen of their own accord. But separation from 
Jod is deathy and separation from light is darkness ; and 
Bparation from God consists in the loss of all the 
enefits which He has in store.' * The loss of these is 
temal:'* not because the condemned is put out of 
eing, but inasmuch as he retains for ever a nature that 
an be sensible of the loss. For elsewhere he says : 
Those who fly from the eternal light of God, which 
ontains in itself all good things, are themselves the 
ause to themselves of their inhabiting eternal darkness, 
Lestitute of all good things, having become to them- 
elves the cause of [their consignment to] an abode of 
hat nature.^\ And again, * Those who are worthy of 
•unishment shall go away into it, they too having their 
wn souls and their own bodies. . . . Both classes shall 
hen cease from any longer begetting and being be- 
otten, from marrying and being given in marriage ; so 
hat the number of mankind, corresponding to the f ore- 
rdination of God, being completed, may fully realize 
he scheme formed by the Father/ J 

The meaning of perdition and destruction in this 
irriter must correspond to the ascertained meaning of 
ife, death, incorruption, and immortaliiy. Nor does 
he context ever require otherwise. 

In further vindication of Irenceus from the extinc- 
ionism attributed to him, it may be observed that if 
le is at one with the modem advocates of extinction it 

♦ Book v., xxvii. 2. f Book IV., zxxix. 4. 

X Book IV., xxxiii. 5. 
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is most unaccountable that while he argues earnestly 
against Plato's theory of the origin and transmigration of 
souls, he never writes a sentence against Plato's theory 
of the soul*s future immortality ; that while he accuses 
Tatlati of false doctrine in respect to marriage, abstinence, 
Adam's salvation, and other subjects, he says not a word 
against Tatimis well-known teaching of eternal punish- 
ment and the immortality of the soul ; in fact, the views 
of Irenoeus and Tatian on these two questions are sub- 
stantially the same. 

To show from Irenceus that the resurrection bodies 
of the unjust will be mortal, Mr. Constable quotes the 
words, *they shall remain in mortal flesh/ But a 
reference to Irenceus will show that he is speaking of 
men in this world who had not received the adoption of 
sons, and whose bodies therefore lacked that Divine life 
which Irenceus supposed to be imparted even to the 
bodies of believers on earth. He says those who deny 
the divinity of Christ ' are in a state of death, having 
been not as yet joined to the Word of God the Father, 
nor receiving liberty through the Son.' It is of such 
he speaks in the words, * not receiving the incorruptible 
Word, they remain in mortal flesh, and are debtors to 
death, not obtaining the antidote of life.' • The way 
in which it is quoted may well mislead those who have 
no access to the whole passage. Again, to prove that 
life means existence, Mr. Constable tells us that accord- 
ing to IrejiceuSy * there may be life where there is no 
light, no joy, but only fear, perplexity, darkness, and 
sorrow.' Even that would not disprove this fathers 

• Book IIL, xix. I. 
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belief in more kinds of life than one. But the truth is, 
that in the only place to which we can suppose the 
statement refers, Ireiweus is not describing his own 
views, but those of the heretics whom he is opposing ; 
and the subject of life without light and joy is 
Sophia, or the Holy Spirit of the Gnostics.* Irenceus 
speaks of the reward of the righteous as ' continuance 
for ever and ever,* and * length of days for ever and 
ever/f ^^^ *^g reference is to the continued blessed- 
ness of the saved; for he begins the statement thus, 
saying, 'And again, He thus speaks respecting the 
salvation of man,^ and quoting Psalm xxi. 4, adds, * It 
is the Father of all Who imparts continuance for ever 
and ever on those who are saved.* The wicked are not 
here in question. The * length of days * and * continu- 
ance ' are affirmed of the blessed state of salvation, of 
which they had the beginning on earth. After the 
words, * deprives himself (the ungrateful rejected) of 
[the privilege of] continuance for ever and ever,* the 
translator has the following footnote : * As Massuet 
observes, this statement is to be understood in harmony 
with the repeated assertion of Irenoetts that the wicked 
will exist in misery for ever. It refers, not to annihila- 
tion, but to deprivation of happiness.' And this agrees 
with a remark of Irenceus denying annihilation : * For 
neither is the substance nor the essence of the creation 
annihilated (for faithful and true is He Who has 
established it), but " the fashion of the world passeth 
away.** * J 

Much more might be cited frotn these early fathers 

• Book I., iv. 1. t Book XL, xxx. 3. % Book V,, xxxvi. 1. 
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in refutation of the assertion that thej taught the 
peculiar dogmas advocated by the extinctionists of 
our day. What has been quoted may well make men 
wonder how such an astounding claim could have been 
advanced, even under the influence of a strong predilec- 
tion to find support anywhere for an adopted theory. 
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Shillington (T. A.) Christian Thoroughness : A Memorial 
Sketch of Thomas Avkkbll Shillington, J. P., of Portadown. By the 
Rev. John Dwykx, Author of * Christian Work for Gentle Hands,' &c 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Shrewsbury (J. B.) Christ Glorified in the Life, Experi- 
ence, and Character of Joseph B. Shrewsbury (late Medical Student, and 
Wesleyan Local Preacher, of Bradford, Yorkshire). Written by his Father. 
Royal 3amo. Price xs. ; Gilt edges, is. 4d. 

Smith (J.) Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labours 

of the Rev. John Smith. By the Rev. R. Trbffry, Jun. With an Intro- 
ductory Eaay by the Rev. Dr. Dixon. Royal iSmo. Gilt edges. Price 3s. 
Cheap Edition, without the Introductory Essay. Price xs. 

Stoner (D.) Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner. fiy the Rct. 
Dr. Hannah and Mr. Wiluam Dawson. With a Portrait. Royal i8mo. 
Gilt edges. Price as. 6d. Cheap Edition. Royal 321110. Price is. 

Taylor (M. C.) Memoir of the Rev. Michael C. Taylor. 

With Extracts from his Correspondence. By the Rev. B. Hblubr. Crown 
8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Threlfall (W.) Memorials of the Rev. W. ThrelfaU. By 
the Rev. Samubl Broadbxnt. iSmo. With Portrait. Price is. 6d. 

Toase (W.) Memorials of the Rev. William Toase. 
Compiled by a Friend. With|an Introduction by the Rev. Wiluam 
AirrHUR, M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
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Treffry (R.) Memoirs of the Rev. R. Treffry, Jun. 
With Select Remains, consisting of Sketches of Sermons^ Essays, and 
Poetry. By his Father, the Rev. Richard Trbpfky. With a Portrait, 
xamo. Price 4s. 6d. 

Tucker (Mrs. J.) Memoir of Mrs. Jane Tucker, wife of 

the Rev. Charles Tucker, some time Missionary to Haabai and Tonga. By 
Mrs. G. F. Whitb. Edited by the Rev. H. W. Williams, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

Turner, James; or, how to Reach the Masses. By £. 

M'Hardib. Crovra 8vo. Price 3s. 

Waddy (S. D.) The Life of the Rev. Samuel D. Waddy, 
D.D. By his Youngest Daughter. Crown 8vo., with Two Portraits. Price 55. 

Watson (R.) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Richard Watson. By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. 
Royal iSmo. Price 3s. 6d. ; 8vo. Price 6s. 

Wesley (C.) The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

Comprising a Review of his Poetry ; Sketches of ihe Rise and Progress of 
Methodism ; with Notices of Contemporary Events and Characters By the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wesley (C.) The Journal of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

With Selections from his Correspondence and Poetry, and an Introducdcn 
by the Rev. Thomas Jackson. Two Vols. Royal i8mo. Price 7s. 

Wesley (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By the 
Rev. Richard Watson. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal samo. Price zs. 4d. 

Wesley Q.) His Life and his Work. By the Rev. M. 
Lelievrb. Translated by the Rev. A. J. French. With a Portrait Crown 
8vo. Price 3s. 

Wesley (J.) The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth 
and in his Prime. By the Rev. Jamks H. Rigg, D.D., Principal of the 
Wesleyan Training College, Westminster. Crown Svo. Price 38. 

Wesley (J.) The Journals of the Rev. John Wesley. 

Four Vols. xamo. Price ics. 

West (F. A.) Memorials of the Rev. Francis A. West. 

Being a Selection from his Sermons and Lectures. With a Biographical 
Sketch by one of his Sons, and Personal Recollections by U^e Rev. B. 
Gregory. Crown 8vo. Price 4t. 

Wharton (H.) The Story of the Life and Missionary 

Labours of the Rev. Henry Wharton in the West Indies, the Gold Coast, 
and Ashanti. By the Rev. W. Moistks. Crown 8vo. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wood (J.) The Life of the Rev. Joseph Wood. With 
Extracts from his Diary. By the Rev. H. W. Wiluams. With a Portrait. 
Crown Svo. Price 3s. 



to PUBLICATIONS OP 



BOTAL 82mo, K.21&.. oiuS^ 

I. Nelson's, Mr. John^ Journal .010 10 

%, Rogers, Mrs. H. A., Experience and 

Letters of o 10 10 

3. Martin's, Mrs., Life. By Rer. B. Field . o 10 10 

4. Told, Mr. Silas, Life of . . • o 10 10 

5. Carvosso, Mr. William, Memoir of . • i o 14. 

6. Fletcher's, Mrs. Mary, Life . .10 14. 

7. Fletcher's, Rev. John, Life . .10 14. 

S. Prayer : Secret, Social, and Extempore. 
By Rev. R. Triffry, Sen., and Rev. 
Joseph Wood 10 14. 

9. Stoner's, Rev. D., Memoirs . . • i o 14. 

to. Smith's, Rev. John, Life. By Rev. R. 

Treffry, Jud 10 14 

II. Entire Sanctification Attainable in This 

Life; being John Wesley's 'Plain Ac- 
count of Christian Perfection ; * and John 
Fletcher's ' Practical Application of the 
Doctrine to Various Classes of Christians * i o 14 

II. Asbury, Bishop, Life and Times of . .10 14 

t ^. Shrewsbury's JosephB.,(MedicaLStudent) 

Memoir 10 14 

14. Bram well's. Rev. W., Life and Letters. 

By Rev. T. Harris 10 14 

15. Wesley's, Rev. John, A.M., Life. By Rev. 

R. Watson 14 19 

16. Clarke's, Dr. Adam, Life. By Dr. Ethbr- 

IDGB . . . • . . .16 so 

17. Coke's, Dr. Thomas, Life. By Dr.ExHER- 

IDGB 16 10 

18. Newton's, Dr. Robert, Life. By Rev. T. 

Jackson 16 10 

1 9. The Tongue of Fire ; or,the True Power of 

Christianity. ByRev. W. Arthur, M. A. 10 14 

10. The Peasant Preacher ; Memoir of Mr. C. 

Richardson. By Rev. J. £. CouLSON • i o 14 
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PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 

Gems Reset : or, the Wesleyan Catechisms Illustrated by 
Imagery and Nanratiye. By the Rev. B. Smith, Author of ' Climbing/ &c. 

Romance without Fiction ; or, Sketches from the Portfolio 

of an Old Missiooary. By the Rev. Hbnry Blsby, AudxMr of the 
* Death Struggles of Slavery/ &c,&c OownSvo. Eight Page lUmtrations. 

PRICE POUR SHILLINGS. 

Zoology of the Bible. By Harland Coultas. With 

Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D. Imperial x6mo. S96 Illui- 
trations. 

Missionary Anecdotes, Sketches, Facts, and Incidents, 

Relating to the state of the Heathen and the Effects of the Gospd in 
various parts of the World. By the Rev. Wiluam Moistxs. Crown 
8vo. Eight Page lUustratioas. 

Northern Lights ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Modem 

Scottish Worthies. By the Rev. J. Makkat. Crown 8vo. Portraits 
and Illustrations. Contents :— 



Sis Andrew Acnkw. 
Sis David Bskwstbs. 
Rbv. W. C. Busns. 
Dr. Chalmkrs. 
ds. guthsib. 

iAMBS HaLDANB. 
LOBSRT HaLDANB. 

Dr. Jambs Hamilton. 
Edward Irving. 

andGi 



Ds. Lawson. 
David Ltvingstons. 
Norman Maclboo. 
Thomas M*Csib. 
Duncan Matmbson. 
Hik:n Millsr. 
Dr. Moppat. 
David Sandbman. 
Sir Jambs Y. Simpson. 
Wilson. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Chronicles of Capstan Cahin ; or, the Children's Hour. By 
J. Jackson Wray. Imperial z6fflo. Twenty-eii^t Illustratioos. 

The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the Rer. William 
Arthur. M.A. Seventh Tlioiisaixl. Crown 8vo. With Poctrak. 

Missionary Stories, Narratives, Scenes, and Incidents, 

Illustrative of the Providence and Grace of God in Connection with the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Heathen Lands. By the Rev. W. Moistbr. 
Crown 8vo. Eight Page lUustratioas. 

Sunshine in the Kitchen ; or. Chapters for Maid Servants 

By the Rev. Bbnjamin Smith, Author of 'Vice-Royalty/ * CUmfaaig,' etc' 
Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Numerous IlltistrRtioos. 



ft PUBLICATIONS OF 



V 



PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE-om/mm^ 

The Power of the Tongue ; or, Chapters for Talkers. By 
the Rev. Benjamin Smith. Crown 8vo. 

The Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems. By Emma 

Tatham. Fifth Edition, with Additional Pieces and a MEMOIR, br 
the ReT. B. Grbgory. Crown 8yo. 

A Year with the Wild Flowers. An Introduction to the 
Study of English Botany. By Edith Waody. Royal i6nio. Gilt 
edges. Numerous Illustrations. 

Annals of the Christian Church. From the First to the 
Nineteenth Centuries. By Mrs. Parkek. Crown 8vo. With Ten Portraits. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 
The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth and in his 

Prime. By the Rer. J. H. RiOG, D.D., Author of * Modem Anglican 
Theology,' * Eaays for the Times/ etc Crown 8vo. 

Vice- Royalty ; or, Counsels respecting Government of the 
Heart : addressed especially to Young Men. By the Rev. Bbmjamu 
Smith. Crown 8vo. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rer. 

Richard Nkwtow, D.D. Crown 8vo. Eleven page lUustratioas. Oodi 
extra. Gilt edges. 

Our Visit to Rome, with Notes by the Way. By the Rev. 

JoHK Rhodes. Royal i6mo. Forty-five Illustrations. 

In the Tropics ; or, Scenes and Incidents of West Indian 

Life. By the Rev. J absz Marrat. Crown 8vo., with lUustratioas and Map. 

Climbing : A Manual for the Young who Desire to Rise in 
Both Worlds. By the Rev. Bbnjamin Smith. Crown 8vo. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 

Sermons for Children. By Mark Guy Pearse, Author 

of 'Daniel Quorm, and His Religious Notions.' Eleventh Thousand. Crown 
8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth extra. Gilt edges. 

Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. By Mark Gut 

Pbarsb. Forty-first Thousand. Crown 8vo. Numerous UlustratioBS. doth 
extra. Gilt edges. 

Mister Horn and His Friends ; or. Givers and Giving. By 

Mark Guy Pkarsb, Author of * Daniel Quorm. and His Religious Notions.' 
Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8n>. Numeroos lUustratiaes. Cloch extra, 
out edges. 

Short Stories: and other Papers. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Crown 8vo. Niunerous Illustrations. Cloth extra. Gilt edges. 

• Good Will : ' a Collection of Christmas Stories. By Mark 
Guv Pbarsb. Crown 8vo. Numerotn lUtistntions. Qoth cztxm. Gilt edges. 
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PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPES CE— amtinitfd. 
The Stolen Children ; A Narrative compiled from Authentic 
Sources, by the Rev. Henry Blbby, Author of 'Death Struggles of 
Slavery.' Foolscap 8vo., gilt edges, with lUustrations. 

Gems of Piety in Humble Life. By the Rev. T. H. Walker. 

Royal i8mo. Eight Page Illustrations. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
Homes and Home Life in Bible Lands. By. J. R. S. 

CuFFORD. Foolscap 8vo. Eighty Illustrations. 

Martin Luther, the Prophet of Germany. By the Rev. J. 
Shaw Banks. Foolscap 8vo. Thirteen Illustrations. 

Peter Pengelly : or, * True as the Clock.' By J. Jackson 

Wrav. Crown 8vo. Forty Illustrations. 

The Tower, the Temple, and the Minster: Historical and 
Biographical Associations of the Tower of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Foolscap 8vo. Six 
Steel Engravings. 

Eminent Christian Philanthropists. Brief Biographical 

Sketches, designed especially as Studies for the Young. By the Rev. 
George Maunder. Foolscap 8vo. 

Youthful Obligations : or, the Duties which Young People 

Owe to God, to their Parents, to their Brothers and Sisters, to Themselves, 
and to Society. Illustrated by a Large Number of Appropriate Facts and 
Anecdotes. Foolscap 8vo. With Illustrations. 

Hid Treasures, and the Search for Them: being Lectures 
to Bible Qasses. By the Rev. John Hartlsv. Foolscap 8vo. 

PRICE EIQHTEENPENCB. 
' LitiU Ray * Series, Royal xtmo. 

Little Ray and Her Friends. By Ruth Elliott. Royal 

i6mo. Five Page Illustrations. 

Broken Promises; or, the Good Time Coming. By LiLLiE 

Mont FORT. Five page Illustrations. 

The Breakfast Half-Hour. Addresses on Religious and Moral 
Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton. Royal x6mo. Twenty-five Illustrations. 

The Royal Road to Riches. By E. H. Miller. Royal 

i6mo. Fifteen Illustrations. 

Gleanings in Natural History for Young People. Royal 

i6mo. Profusely Illustrated. 

The Stony Road : A Tale of Humble Life. 

* Wee Donald : ' A Sequel to * Stony Road.' 

Stories for WUling Ears. For Boys. By T. S. E. 

Stories for Willing Ears. For Girls. By T. 8. E. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds: and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

An Old Sailor's Yam : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 



■: W,;-. -.-J.-7 -^s =-.. 



r i ■ ■-. Mue Hi=e Happy. By (he Rrt. 



br The Railway Pionecn ; oi. 

L ;^^ I!ie%Uy .riheSKrliciH>-ici.FiiL" 

wl S«. A Hnok tot Hnji. F; H. 



> Peept JDio the Far Nottli: 

fhtpltn na tnljnd. Up) mi. si 
Cmalud. Ily S. E. iai>'Ui- 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING-<M<Mwi/. 



Margery's Christmas Box. 
By Ruth Eluott. Seven Uluft- 
tradons. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, 

and other Stories. Thirty>one Illus- 
tratkms. 

Vignettes from English His- 
tory. By the Rer. Jambs Ybaios. 



Fint Series. FVom the Noraaa 
Cooqoeror to Hemy IV. Twenty- 
three Illustntioas. 

Ancient Eg3rpt : Its Monu- 
ment^ Wonhq>, and People. By 
the Rev. Edward Lightwood. 
Twuty'cix niustnttioiis. 



William the Silent, Prince of Orange. A Biographical 
Sketch. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Foolscap 8n>. With Portrait. 

Helen Leslie ; or, Truth and Error. By Adeline. iSmo. 
Sketches from my Schoolroom. By the Daughter of a 

Wesleyan Minister. x8mo. Four lUastratkxis. 

Life on the Waves; or. Memorials of Captain Qeorge 
Lbonakd. By the Rev. A. Lancixv. With Illustrations. zSmo. 

PRICE NINEPBNCB. 



Dick's Troubles ; and How He 
Met Them. By Ruth Eluott, 
Author of *Max:K»y's Christmas Box/ 
&c., &c i8mo. Six Illustrations. 

The Wonderful Lamp ; and other 
Tories. By Ruth Elxjott. Author 
of 'Di ck's Troubles/ &c,&c i8mo. 
Five Illustrations. 



Raeyed lim's 
other Bai: 



The Chat in the Meadow: and 
other Stories. By Liluk Mohtpokt. 
x8mo. Six Illustrations. 

John's Teachers : and other Stor- 
ies. By LiLUK Montpoxt. iSmo. 
Six Illustrations. 

Picturea from Memorv. By Adb- 
LiNB. z8mo. Nine IllustratioQS. 

The Story of the Wreck of the 
* Maria' Mafl Boat : with a Memoir 
of Mn. Hincksman, the only S«r- 
vivor. By Rev. John HAimAM,D.D. 
x8mo. Illustrated. 

Paasa^ea from the Life of Hein- 
rich Stilling. i8mo. Five Pace 
Illustrations. 



Last Son^: and 
lads. For Boys and Giris. 
By Edwakd Bailxy. z8mo. Ei^t 
Illustrations. 

Rosa'a Christmas Invitations ; 
and other Stories. Bv Lilus Moht- 
FOKT. I Brno. Six IllustradcHis. 

Nora Qrayaon's Dream : and 
other Stories. By Liixis Montpokt. 
x8mo. Seven Illustrations. 

The above are sold in Limp Cloth at Eightiwccb. 

PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 

Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. i8mo. Four Illus- 
trations. Gilt edges. 

Janie : A Flower from South Africa. By Rer. R. Lamplough. 

s8mo. With Portrait. 

Soon and Safe: A Word to the Young Folks. By Rev. 
Simpson Crump. s8mo. Illustrations. 
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PRICE EIGHTPENCE-cm/rwitr^r. 

Freddie Cleminson : The Brief Story of m. Blessed Life. 

By the Rct. T. McCullach. iSmo. Portrait, and View of the Methodist 
College, Belfast. 

Christianity Compared with Popery : A Lecture. 

Death of the Eldest Son. By Casar Malan. 

Emily's Lessons; or, Chapters in the Life of a Young 

Christian. 
Fragments for Young People. 
History of Joseph. By Agnes Bulmer. 
Jonathan Saville's Life. By the Rev. F. A. West. 
The Sunday Scholar's Guide. By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Cloth^ liluminated^ and Coloured FronttspUce, 



X. A Kiss for a Blow: Stories 
about Peace and War. 

a. Louis Henrie; or, The Sister's 
Promise. 

3. The Giants, and How to Fight 

Them. By Dr. Richard 
Nkwtok. 

4. Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 

Spirit. 

5. Jane Hudson, the American 

Girl. 

6. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt 

Fkibndly. 

7. The Book of Beasts. Thirty- 

five Illustrations, 
a The Book of Birds. Forty Illus- 
trations. 
9. Proud in Spirit, 
xo. Althea Norton. 
XX. Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 



xa. 
13. 

\t 

xg. 

ao. 

ax. 
aa. 
23. 



The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen. , 
Martha's Hymn. 
Nettie Mathieson. 
The Prince in Disguise. 
The Children of the Plains. 
The Babes in the Basket. 
Richard Harvey; or, Taking 

a Stand. 
Kitty King: Lessons for Little 

Girls. 
Nettie's Mission. 
Little Margery. 
Margery's City Home. 
The Crossing Sweeper. 
Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 
Ned Dolan's Garret. 
Little Henry and his Bearer. 
Little Woodman and bis 

Dog. 



Tht eiboxpe art told in Ornamental Stiff Cavers at Foukpbncb eeuk, 

Hattie and Nancy; or, The Everlasting Love. With 
Illustrations. zSmo. Qoth, gilt-lettered, 6d. (A Book for Girls.) 

Michael Faraday. By W. R. Burgess. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. zSmo. Cloth, gilt-lettered, 6d. (A Book for Boys.) 
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